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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


IFTY years ago, or even less, it was rare for Kings or Queens to 
travel beyond the frontiers of their own dominions. The grand- 
father of Queen Victoria was so little of a tourist, that not only did 
he never see France (except through a telescope) but he never set 





foot in Ireland, in Scotland, or in Wales. The usages of society in | 
those days were not adapted to locomotion. Travelling was so 
expensive as well as so tedious, that it was an event in the life of a | 
man of Birmingham to visit the seaside of his own island, and an | 
event still more memorable in his domestic annals to pass over to the | 
continent. But new times have brought new manners. Travelling 
is no longer the costly luxury of the few, but the cheap necessity of 
the many, and August no sooner begins to pour down the sultry 
beams that ripen our harvests than the British world, in all its classes 
and varieties, betakes itself to the sea-shore or to the mountains, and 
spreads itself all over Europe, in search of relaxation and excitement. 
The Queen is no exception to the general rule, and the example, 
which she was the first European sovereign to set, has been followed 
by nearly all her contemporary monarchs. Kings and Emperors 
visit each other, like the nobility and gentry of an English 
county, and the Sultan himself is about to conform to the prevalent 
fashion, and to take a tour of pleasure among the nations of the 
West. Let us hope, if the rumour prove true, that his Majesty will 
derive not only pleasure but instruction from his trip, and that the 
“sick man,” under the wholesome influence of time, change of life, 
and good example, will become as hale and hearty as his neighbours. | 
Queen Victoria’s visits within the boundaries of her own islands 
have happily ceased to be of political importance. 
esting they may be to the small or great municipalities which are 
honoured for a while with her presence, and however provocative of | 
loyal addresses, to say nothing of triumphal arches and salvos of | 
artillery,—they are too frequent and customary to take rank among 
the events of our time. 


However inter- 


A considerable amount of extra money is 
expended in the districts through which she passes, and some extra 
flutter is created in the fair bosoms of the wives of aldermen, sheriffs, 
and mayors on the look-out for the honours of knighthood—for a_ 
good Queen is always expected to scatter these little harmless titles | 
ou her way, as the good fairies of our childhood were expected to 
seatter pearls and diamonds ; and altogether a pleasant excitement is 
caused, and a beneficial impetus given to local trade and business. 
But beyond this there is nothing in these home tours to call for | 
notice. The good wishes of her people attend Her Majesty wherever | 
she goes, and her personal popularity is increased—if such a thing be | 
possible—wherever she shows herself. 


Under such circumstances 
both the sovereign and the people must be considered fortunate ; and 
we may be certain that more than one of the crowned heads of 
Europe are of that opinion, and envy the peaceful throne and the | 
pleasant journeys of Queen Victoria. | 

| 


The visit to Ireland, and to the beautiful lakes of Killarney, which 
er Majesty has been induced to m 


Ty . ' 
any ake this year, affords a greater 
opportunity for comment than most of the journeys which she has | 


' 
lately undertaken. Ireland has long been an exceptional country ; 
and when we remember that it js eleven years since the Que a | 
landed upon the shores of that once turbulent and unhappy 
quiet and prosperous isle, we may well compare 


en first | 
but now | 


“i ; its past with its pre- 
“nt state, and note the differences that cannot fail to impress t 


| difficult. 


| afflicted to offer any attractions to the tourist or traveller. 





selves upon Her Majesty’s mind, as for the third time she visits the 
ancient city of Dublin, and turns her face southwards to Killarney, 
instead of northwards to Belfast. In the year 1849, Ireland had not 
recovered from the accumulated miseries of a famine and a pestilence 
which had come upon her one after the other, and almost broken 
the spirit and destroyed the energies of her brave and hopeful people. 
The potato crop, on which millions of the population had unwisely 
learned to subsist, had lamentably failed ; and the famine that was 
the consequence had been the means of expediting in the Imperial 
Parliament the solution of that great question of “the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws,” which without such a calamity to open the eyes of 
statesmen to the peril of our old protectionist policy, might have con- 
tinued unsolved to the present time. The famine was succeeded by 
a pestilence that, at the lowest estimate, carried off a million and a 
half of people ; and the panic-stricken survivors—every one who 
could scrape together the means to pay for a passage across the 
Atlantic—hurried to the United States in search of better fortune. 
At least halfa million of the Irish population thus expatriated them- 
selves within the two years previous to the Queen’s visit ; and there 
was a fear that Ireland, which had so long suffered from a plethora of 
useless labour which found no one to give it profitable employment, 
would suffer from the opposite cause, and that the land would return 
into wilderness for want of hands to cultivate it. Rebellion—stimu- 
lated by suffering, as well as by the contagion of the example set by 
the French in 1848, was added to the list of the miseries that Ireland 
had.to endure. 

But the Government and people of Great Britain were sensible of 


| their duty in this dreadful emergency ; the heart, too, of the British 


people was touched with sympathy ; and an effort was made to 
relieve the distresses of the famishing people, on a scale unparalleled 
in any age or country of the world. 

Great Britain did a noble act in emancipating the negro slaves of 
the West Indian possessions, at a cost of twenty millions sterling ; 


_ but her energy in feeding the starving millions of the Irish in those 


awful years was even more noble; and it was incomparably more 
The peasantry and the gentry were reduced to one common 
ruin ; but all that could be done by statesmanship or philanthropy, 
aided by the whole resources of the British nation, was done to main- 
tain the people in life. The plague and the famine were stayed ; 
and when the Queen landed at Dublin in the summer of 1849, the 
worst was over ; and a few faint, but promising signs, of returning 
life and prosperity, were visible over the land. 

The Encumbered Estates Act was coming into beneficial operation. 
Insolvent proprietors, who formerly could neither sell nor cultivate 
their mortgaged lands, were enabled to give purchasers a Parlia- 
mentary title, simplifying and over-riding all others, and the soil was 
gradually coming into the possession of men of capital, able and 


| willing to turn its latent riches to account for the employment of the 


people and the national advantage. But Ireland had been too recently 
On every 
side were to be seen roofless cottages, deserted villages, and grass- 
grown towns. The South was one vast area of desolation,—too 
desolate, in fact, to justify the visit of the Sovereign to a region 
where her progress might have been stopped by armies of destitution, 
clamorous for the relief which she would have been unable to afford, 
and the sight of which could not but have been in the highest degree 


inful. Though the Queen well knew the misery of her Irish people, 


























































































































































































































































she was not permitted to come into close contact with it ; and she 
turned her steps to the manufacturing North, where the prosperous 
industry of the linen country had been the means of lightening the 
load of the calamity. She was enabled to see one part of Ireland under 
favorable aspects, and te form an opinion what the whole of it might 
hecome under a better social and economic system than had hitherto 
revailed. 

~ Ten years have wrought a wonderful and beneficial change. The 
land is in the possession of a solvent proprietary ; the curse of pauperism 
has been removed, and every man willing and able to work can find 
some one to employ him. The peasantry have been partially weaned 
from their unwise reliance apon the potato as the sole article of «dict, 
and taught to expect and to earn bread and meat like their fellow- 
labourers in England. The whole standard of living has been raised 
among them; and Ireland, instead of being the perplexity and 
torment of British statesmanship as in former times, has become as 
much a part of the United Empire and as little troublesome to 
Parliament or Ministers as Wales or Scotland. 

The ordeal she has gone through has been a hard one. The affliction 
came from Heaven, and it has had results which man could neither have 
planned nor imagined, So great is the progress that has been made, 
that it scarcely seems possible that Ireland can ever again descend to 

uch a depth of sorrow and degradation as that out of which she has 

arisen since Queen Victoria first visited her beautiful shores. Even 
religious differences have lost their habitual rancour, and British 
oppression of Ireland has become a baseless ery ; repeated by no one 
but silly ultramontanists in France, who know nothing of the facts ; 
and if they did, would pervert them. The shouts of Cead Mille 
Failthe, which will be heard in every village and town through which 
she passes, and which the wild echoes of Killarney will repeat as she 
sails on those fairy waters, will not perhaps be more fervent than 
before ; but they will come this time from the hearts not only of a 
loyal and grateful, but of a prosperous people, who have known 
orrow, and have also known how to turn it to advantage. 








THE HUNGARIAN ADDRESS AND M. DEAK. 


LL the world has looked forward with curiosity and interest to 
LA. the reply of the Hungarian Diet to the Rescript of the Emperor 
of Austria. It has now reached England, and we are compelled in 
fairness to say, with the utmost regret, but very decidedly, that it 
has entirely disappointed our expectations. 
this grave crisis will have amply attested the sincere good-will which 
we bear to both parties in the dispute, and our earnest desire that 
some settlement might be come to which should satisfy the reasonable 
claims of each, and at the same time maintain the integrity and 
ensure the prosperity of the Austrian monarchy. Personally we 
entertain genuine respect for M. Déak ; for we know him to be a 
man cast 1p a very different mould from the ordinary revolutionary 
type, with which the continent has made us too familiar. But the 
previous address which he proposed to the Diet showed that he 
approached the question before him in too much of the spirit of 
an antiquarian and a pedant; and we had hoped that the judg- 
ment passed on that composition at Berlin, Paris, and London, 
would have taught him that statesmanship, and not special plead- 
ing, was required for the solution of so practical a difficulty. We 
expected, not a search into old documents, a quotation of an 
ancient article or two, more or less obsolete, and a collation of some 
legal phrases, on which a lawyer’s ingenuity might delight to exercise 
itself, but a clear, precise, and statesmanlike exposition of the actual 
relations in which Hungary had long stood towards Austria, an 
explanation of how the two parts of the State worked together, how 
the public policy of the whole nation was determined, how laws were 
passed, and how the two parts became one people towards the rest 
of the world. Such a narrative would have told us what Hungary 
had been before 1848, and would have enabled us to judge whether 
the present demands of the Hungarians only restored, or exceeded 
those relations. And then, moving on from the past to the present, 
we looked for a clearing up of that hopeless perplexity with which 
the claim of a personal union between the crowns of Austria and 
Hungary had embarrassed all Europe, for an outlet from that 
cul-de-sac, in which, according to the remark of the Journal des 
Débats, the Hungarians bad involved themselves. We expected to 
be told clearly how such a scheme would work—whether it had ever 
existed in the past, and how it was managed—whether the Hun- 
garians admitted of any umitation of the plenary sovereignty and 
independence of the Hungarian nation—whether, consequently, as 
soon as M. Déak became the Prime Minister of a rightly-constituted 
Hungary, he would feel himself entitled to be at peace with a side 
with which Austria was at war, or to wage hostilities on his own 
account against a country with which the Emperor of Austria was 
allied : whether, even in the full exercise of plenary sovereignty, he 
might not, as Prime Minister of King Francis Joseph, declare war 
against the same Francis Joseph as Emperor of Austria. These most 
embarrassing difficulties Europe expected M. Déak to unravel, that 
it might have a well defined situation to deal with and to judge. 
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M. Déak’s reply, if such were the requirements which it wag 
sonable to make of him, is a failure ; it has thoroughly broken phos 
For his own sake, and from unaffected goodwill towards Hungary ss 
hoped to obtain a real picture of the past position of the Hungarians 
and a tangible description of that which they now wished to take 
up; we have obtained neither ; the whole affair remains an impasse 
—an inextricable dead-lock. M. Déak is still but a lawye, 7 
pedant, and a fanatic. We fail to gather from his mass of words 
any practical notion of what he supposes Hungary to have eg 
in the past, in her relation to Austria. History describes them 
as one nation; they have had the same friends, and have fought 
against the same enemies; they have had a common sovereign, 
a common policy, & common army, a common treasury, a common 
government, a common “existence. Yet how all this came aboy 
—whether Austria first decided, and then Hungary afterwards rati- 
fied ; whether Hungary ever said No, in a single national affair, when 
Austria had said Yes ; whether, when there had been difference o¢ 
opinion, Austria had yielded to Hungary, or Hungary to Austria. 
whether such differences had produced resignations of ministries - 
civil war ; whether, in short, Austria and Hungary have been in tho 
past two peoples or one—about all this a reader of this reply wij 
learn absolutely nothing. ; 

This omission is fatal to the plea of an old constitution. A gop. 
stitution is not a theory, a collection of inferences from the Wording 
of old statutes, a body of antiquarian deductions from a mass of dis. 
puted and disputable lore. It is a mode of life, a form of polity, ap 
actual government, and a positive administration of public affairs— 
framework of rules and methods by which a human society has heey 
regulated and conducted. The very simplicity of the Hungarian 
demand overwhelms it. It does not ask for the restoration of some 
definite statute which had become obsolete by force or age ; what jj 
claims is nothing short of a complete system of absolute sovereignty 
and independence. It is not affirmed that any such system eyer 
existed before ; nor even that any facts in the history of other countries 
afford reasons for believing such a combination of two governments 
to be practicable. 

He takes his stand on the laws of 1848: the Hungarians acquired 
then, says he, the right to an independent Diet and an independent 
Ministry ; we demand the restoration of what we obtained then, 
He does not explain how such a system is to work, what he proposes 
to do if Austria is attacked by Russia, or if Italy assaults the 
Quadrilateral. We should like to know whether, in such a case, 
Hungary would claim a right to remain neutral, or whether she 
would acknowledge submission to the manifest necessities of the 
imperial state. 

The Hungarians may deceive themselves, but they cannot deceive 
Europe. Their independence in union is a fiction as to the past, and 
an impossibility as to the future. One single question will bring the 
truth out. If in 1813, when Austria joined the coalition against 
Napoleon, or at any subsequent period, Hungary had decided not to 
join her arms with hers, and in so doing had pretended to be performing 
only a normal and ordinary act of unquestionable sovereignty, woul 
not the whole world have learned with supreme amazement that Aus- 
tria was a state composed of two separate and co-equal parts? Could 
it have been possible to go on talking of her as one of the great 
powers? Would not every political philosopher in Europe, ever 
practical statesman in every Parliament and every capital, have se 
himself to appreciate the significance and to determine the true 
character of so marvellous a relation? Austria may stake her 
cause on this issue with M. Déak; prepared to stand or fill 
by the answer ; only the answer must not be a theory about what 
ought to have been, or the treatise of an antiquarian jurist—it must 
be an answer drawn from the world of facts, from the known exist 
ence of that concrete thing—the empire of Austria. 

Until the impossibility of two equally independent nations 
working together as one state, under the personal union of one 
sovereign, has been disproved, by showing its existence in the past, 
or its practicability in the future, arguments of detail are destitute 
of all importance. It is unnecessary, therefore, to enter into 2 closer 
examination of M. Déak’s allegation. Numberless examples demo” 
strate that there was always, both before and after the Pragmatt 
Sanction, an absolute unity of government; and not only th: 
national policy of the monarchy, but the special affairs of the seve™ 
provinces were discussed and decided in the common Ministry of 
united nation. The Aulic Council was supreme in war, and in i 
the Hungarian Palatine submitted to its orders. 

In finance the control of the Hungarian Diet was limited to thi 
direct land-tax, which was a contribution of war, and of trifling 
amount. It had no control over the application of this money. The 
doctrine of the personal union is further disproved by the fact ™* 
after the conquest of a vast territory from the Turk in 10), % 
Hungarian Diet sent two additional Hungarian members to “* 
central council, or cabinet, at Vienna, so little did the Hungat™” 
then imagine themselves to be independent. 

The Pragmatic Sanction, on which so much stress is laid, 7 
universal law for all the provinces of the monarchy, having 1 
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yery object the unity and indivisibility of the empire, pro stabilienda 
in omnem casum, etiam contra vim externam, untone, as the very first 
article of this famous statute declares. It ratified the same rule of 
successlon . F 
Charles VI. were to rise from his grave, great would be his marvel 
to find this law quoted as a charter for a disunion of the provinces 
which he took such pains to consolidate. 

It is deeply to be lamented that the Hungarians should have 
-hus run off into details of legal pedantry from the great issue which 
hey are summoned to solve. That the internal and provincial 
,lministration of their country belongs to their Diet, is disputed 
iy no one; least of all by their king, who has reserved for that 
assembly the full powers of local legislation. Politically, they form 
oye state with Austria, Bohemia, Gallicia, and the other provinces ; 
his fact their former states recognized, and Francis Joseph re- 
comnizes it again now. The only difference is that formerly 
they were ruled in national affairs by a despotical court: hence- 
forward the Emperor proposes that they should govern them- 
selves in an Imperial Parliament. It is a subject for strong re- 
cvet to the friends of Hungary that in so supreme a crisis for 
the state, no notice whatever has been taken by the Hungarians of 
the rising liberties of Austria ; not a word has been uttered by them 
which seems to show they are aware that a free Parliament is being 
horn in Austria. Not a syllable of reason has been given why they 
should not participate in its representation, or why it is incapable of 
securing on a solid foundation the liberties of the whole country. 
Not a proposal to deliberate in common has been made ; no sense or 
feeling expressed that they are one people with Austria, and that 
they ought to take their part in every great event of her history. 
Instead of such a spirit of fraternity, of every disposition to deliberate 
in common, and to arrive at some reasonable and moderate compromise, 
the Hungarians have stood stifly on two conditions first heard of 
in the civil war of 1848, and proved, by the ominous silence as to the 
possibility of carrying them into execution, to be impracticable and 
anarchical, Europe has no desire to see Hungary stripped of a single 
one of her just rights, or to be deprived of a single guarantee of free- 
dom that she possessed before. But Europe also remembers that 
Hungary actually and substantially was governed by a despotical 
court ; and that now very real freedom is offered to her on the basis 
of Parliamentary institutions. The civil war of 1848 could engender 
fur them no enduring rights. The laws of 1848, so far as their title 
is concerned, perished in the Hungarian defeat. What there was of 
what is just and reasonable in these laws the Hungarians are entitled 
to on its own merits ; but that is precisely what the Emperor offers 
in the Imperial Parliament, and which neither M. Déak nor the 
Diet have shown the slightest reason for rejecting. 


this 








ECCLESIASTICAL LAW REFORM. 


MUHERE was one question that cropped up just at the close 
of the session, which is likely to produce no small amount of 
debate and contention at some future day. It has long been felt 
that the state of our Ecclesiastical Law is so anomalous and so 
defective that it must be legislated upon, with the view at once 
of making it conform to modern systems of jurisprudence, and of 
rendering it more efficient. The fossilized vestiges of a former crea- 
tion, the rusty chains of a dark age, stiff and unyielding, the laws 
of our Ecclesiastical Courts are altogether out of gear with the more 
free spirit and rapid action of the Reformed Church. These courts 
iad their origin in the days of feudalism ; they are adapted to a 
ore oligarchical state of things, when each diocese formed a little 
kingdom in itself; their modes of proceeding are so slow and dilatory, 
aud yet at the same time so arbitrary, that they smell strong of the 
ge of spiritual despotism, and have none of that juridical air in them 
which renders the more open and evidently impartial process of our 
Civil and Criminal Courts endurable, and even agreeable to the 
uation, Their judgments never have the same weight as those pro- 
nounced in other cases, and the reasons for the slight esteem in which 
tuey are held are apparent to the most hasty examination. Without 
«ly cross-examination of witnesses, without any jury, without counsel 
to plead the claims of the contending parties before an intelligent 
wudience, they are contrary to an Englishman’s notions of right, and 
tv his innate feeling that every step taken in a court of justice ought 
to be open and above-board. They savour too much of the old 
- d Chamber processes, which happily linger nowhere else. 
air wultublone tothe snes othe Cha ee a 
that makes them distrusted | "Nor 7 ber ' a Clrareh ee eae day, 
mode of rroceeding : ; still ’ " “4 “ mien’ J their slow and dilatory 
saan expense ys St with t a ao ng ot Te anttud sa ra 
the evil which calls for their action’ weuslly dao ee nee 
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Measures have been 
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for all the component provinces of the state; and, if | 








_as such, has been too often overlooked. 





state of modern feeling on the subject. An entirely new Church Dis- 
cipline Bill is needed, not only for the more ready punishment of 
offending clergymen—and at times it may be also for their protection 
—but also for the preservation of their rights to the laity, who are 
equally members of the church with the clergy, but whose position, 
One great defect of our 
Ecclesiastical Law, as it at present stands, is, that it exempts bishops 
altogether from its jurisdiction. There is no power resting with any 
person or court of proceeding in foro ecclesia, against a bishop, how- 
ever erroneous may be his doctrine, however tyrannical or vicious 
may be his conduct, as if bishops were at once infallible and irre- 
sponsible. Happily the care taken in supplying our episcopal bench 
is such that any enactment of the kind would, for many generations, 
have remained a dead letter ; but the appearance of absolute impar- 
tiality is so indispensable to every system of law, that a body of 
statutes which seems, by ever so remote an implication, to recognize 
a distinction between them and the inferior cletgy, is, in that 
respect, open to manifest impeachment. The law that binds the 
clergy, if it is to command respect, must, at all events, be, in 
all outward seeming, impartial. Evil is often the illegitimate 
mother of good; the abuses that have sprung up and taken 
most vigorous root in our Ecclesiastical Courts system are the 
very things that will give birth to a reform of it. In those courts 
there are judgeships and registrarships, with large emoluments, 
and these offices, as was shown by Mr. H. Seymour, the member for 
Poole, in the motion which he brought forward at the end of the 
session, have been often most shamefully and scandalously abused. 
In some instances mentioned by him, they have been held by persons 
manifestly incompetent ; and their duties have been performed by 
deputies—the principals, of course, receiving the chief part of the 
emoluments. In some cases ladies have been appointed as registrars ; 
and, in no fewer than seventeen instances, the persons appointed to 
such offices have been minors, One of these was appointed at the 
age of ten years, performing the duties by deputy, and receiving 
£1,427 a year in fees. A former Bishop of London appointed a boy of 
eight years of age to receive an income from fees of £904 per 
annum ; Bishop Brownlow North, of Winchester, a notorious 
nepotist, gave the reversion of the office of registrar in the Consistory 
Court of Winchester, to Brownlow North, a boy of seven years of 
age ; at the age of fifteen be came into possession, and received an 
income of £860 per annum for doing nothing. 

There have been numerous similar instances of the abuse of 
patronage ; generally, as is too evident, for the enrichment of bishops’ 
families ; and perhaps the least that can be said upon the subject is, 
that, if it has not been an injury to the Church to dispose of such 
offices in such a manner, they must have been utterly superfluous, 
and should rather be suppressed altogether. 

That reform in all these matters is absolutely required is plain 
enough. Nor, in most points, is it even doubtful what kind of reform 
it should be. The Ecclesiastical Law must be assimilated in its 
nature and purposes to the Civil and Criminal Law. Greatly 
increased facility should be given for the punishment of offenders, and 
for the correction of heresy. Above all things, the expenses of pro 
ceeding in the Ecclesiastical Courts must be cut down with an un 
sparing hand. At the present moment it is believed that it has cost 
the Bishop of London many thousand pounds to remove from his 
parish a priest who had been already proved in a Criminal Court to 
have been guilty of the most heinous offences. The prosecution 
which the Bishop of Salisbury has considered it his duty to institute 
against Dr. Williams, is expected to prove still more costly. There 
can be no real, universal, effectual justice that is not cheap justice. 
Fortunately, as the expense is perhaps the most palpable grievance 
of our present system, and at the same time the most contrary to the 
spirit of the present day, it is likely especially to attract the notice 
of our Ecclesiastical reformers ; while its reform must inevitably draw 
with it the correction of those other evils of which we have been 
satisfied in this article with pointing out the existence, without 
suggesting the precise remedy. 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


N another part of our paper we record the meeting of the British 
Archeological Society in Devonshire, and some of the objects which 
areexpected to attract their chief attention in that county, fraught as it 
is with so many historical recollections. By a singular coincidence 
some French societies of the same kind have had a gathering this 
same week, though the object which has collected them together is one 
very different from the architectural labours of a peaceful old bishop, 
or the barbaric remnants of Druidical superstition. 

A M. de Caumont has erected at his own expense on the coast of 
Normandy, @® monument in commemoration of the expedition of 
Duke William the Conqueror to invade England, in 1066. It is 
his second performance in that line, since twenty years ago he 
appears to have honoured the last battle by which Dunois delivered 
France from the remnant of the army of Agincourt, by a similar 


memorial. That trophy was raised in comparative silence ; but this, 
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as being the record of a more striking achievement, was thought to 
deserve a more pompous inauguration. Accordingly, deputations 
from the principal societies in the North of France thronged to Dives 
to assist at the solemnity, and M. de Caumont made them a long 
speech on the genius of Duke William and the splendour of his enter- 
prise. The Government had sanctioned its celebration, and rendered 
it in some degree national by granting the ground on which the 
monument was erected ; and the French Archzological Society was 
about to consummate the work by compiling a ‘ Golden Book of 
the Conquest,” to be placed in the church of Dives; and by 
“engraving on tablets of marble, on the walls of the church, the 
names of the nobles who accompanied Duke William in his perilous 
and audacious expedition.” That “imposing and pious ceremony ” 
is, however, postponed to another year ; and when that is performed 
M. de Caumont and his visitors will be enabled ‘to say with con- 
fidence, ‘ Patriotism is not extinct in France, as has been asserted ; 
and though it may smoulder, it will blaze up always when the proper 
moment arrives.’ ” 

We may look at this ceremony in two lights : firstly, as the inha- 
bitants of Normandy are concerned in it ; and, secondly, as the whole 
French nation show an interest in it. As respects the Normans, if 
they look upon themselves as the descendants of Duke William’s 
comrades, and the inheritors of their glory (though to us it seems 
somewhat obsolete), we may well pardon their still dwelling with 
patriotic exultation on their triumph, and we may sympathise with 
them the more readily that to us the recollection brings neither 
hame nor sorrow. William’s victory was the result of a chance 
shot ; but his conquest was a most fortunate event, if hot for the 
generation which he subjugated, at least for their descendants, and 
tor the nation in all subsequent ages. The Saxon race, though devoid 
of neither courage nor sense, was of a heavy and sluggish tempera- 
ment, contented with coarse animal pleasures, averse to change, and 
indifferent to improvement. For the hundred years preceding Wil- 
liam’s enterprise it had been going backward rather than forward 
in civilization, and all humanising arts. But the Norman was a 
heing of a different character ; he combined in a high degree the 
vigorous restlessness of disposition which had made him formidable 
to all the surrounding nations, with a refinement of manners unknown 
at that time except perhaps to his Breton neighbours ; and with an 
intellectual energy which enabled him to comprehend that there was 
still a goal of perfection which he had not reached, and an eager 
desire to attain it. It is the union of the Norman energy with the 
Saxon stubbornness ; of the vivacity of the conquering people with 
tle steadiness and practical good sense of the conquered, that have 
together made up the British character, so happily compounded of 
the best qualities of both, to which we fondly trace our past great- 
eS, our present prosperity, and in which we still trust, as destined, 
under Providence, to be to generations to come the constant parent 
of improvement in every art, and science, and practice which can 
tend to preserve and even augment that greatness and that pro- 
perity. So little jealousy are we at the present day inclined to 
feel of those who conquered our island eight centuries ago, that 
we should be happy to aid in the compilation of “ The Golder 
}scok of the Conquest” by any contributions from our own Domes. 
day Book, if the French Archeological Society should be at a loss for 
auy information to enable them to show with how prompt a rapacity, 
how shrewd a judgment, and how tenacious a grasp the Norman 
barons selected and seized the most fertile manors of what, in spite 
of the conquest, then was, and, in spite of the recollection of it, still 
is, Merrie England. 

But while we admit the exulting recollection of the Normans to 
le not wholly unnatural, we are at some loss to conceive why the 
French societies should take such an interest in the ceremony of last 
Sunday. We will not pay the antiquarians across the Channel so 
had a compliment as to imagine for a moment that they require to 
be reminded that neither Duke William nor his followers were 
Frenchmen ; that it was not even as a vassal of France that William 
cugaged in the invasion. In his application to King Philip for aid, 
he was refused by that monarch’s timid or perhaps jealous guardians, 
even though the request was coupled with the offer to hold England 
of the French crown, and to do homage for it. With that conquest, 
tierefore, the French nation had no connection whatever ; and if it 
Was in any sense a cause of exultation to them, it must have been 
frum joy that William was tempted to turn his arms against us 
rather than against themselves, who, with a king in his minority and 
u council of vacillating and divided nobles, were certainly likely to 
have proved an easier conquest. 

It seems, indeed, that the French are conscious that it is not any 


idea connected with the past that gives this commendation of the 
Norman Conquest an interest in their eyes. It is rather because 
they can publish to Europe an inference to be drawn from the zeal 
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ith which that ancient triumph is commemorated, that “ patriotism 
is not extinct in France; but that, though it may smoulder, it will 
ze up when the proper moment arrives.” 

‘These be big words,” and, if they have any meaning at all, they 
If they have any meaning at all, it can be no 
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other than that this patriotism which, as we are informed go pom 

pously, is not extinct, will some day or other lead to a repetition of 
William’s enterprise ; that the heights of Dives are expected again to 
become the rendezvous of an army collected for a second invasion og 
England ; and that the warlike spirit of the nation, which is no, 
“smouldering” only because ‘“ the proper moment” has not arriyeg 

will then “blaze up” to fill its ranks with new masters for Britis, 
vassals, and new lords for English manors. We think it not impos. 
sible that the “ proper moment” may still be at some distance ; whe 

if ever, it shall arrive, we expect to show that to us also Duke Wj), 
liam’s triumph has neither been without its lesson nor without jt, 
advantage ; but that the Norman spirit which we have imbibed fro,, 
his followers, united with our native Saxon ignorance of yielding, wij 
prove as invincible in resistance on our own soil as some armies whic) 
we could mention have found it within their own territories, 








THE SOUTH LANCASHIRE ELECTION. 


if seems hard upon the Ministry which carried the very Bil] that 

gave a third member to South Lancashire, to lose the seat whic 
they created. Such is the fact, however, and the organs of the (op. 
servatives are singing songs of triumph in celebration of Mr. Turney’, 
victory over Mr Cheetham ; though the difference between the ty, 
candidates was nearly limited to the personal preference which they 
respectively exhibited for Lord Derby or Lord Palmerston as Prin, 
Minister. Mr. Turner preferred Lord Derby’s person ; but to Lon! 
Palmerston’s principles he made no very great objection, thinking 
them, in fact, tolerably Conservative. Mr. Turner accepts Free-trade 
as a fact, and would not undo it if he had the power ; but does not 
seem anxious to carry it further ; and he approves the foreign policy 
of the Government, which he thinks identical with that which Loy] 
Malmesbury would have pursued if he had been in office. Mp. 
Cheetham, on the contrary, thinks Lord Palmerston a better Minister 
than Lord Derby would make; speaks more lustily in favour of 
Free-trade than his competitor ; while he, at the same time, takes 
pains to inform the world, and especially the people of South Lan. 
cashire, that he is not the nominee of Mr. Bright. 

In fact, the two candidates differ very little in point of politics 
and principles ; only that one started from the Derbyite point, and 
the other from the Palmerstonian; and they both reach a just: 
milieu, where they might shake hands and swear themselves brother, 
Is Mr. Turner’s election a triumph for Conservatism? The Con. 
servatives say it is. Is Mr. Cheetham’s defeat to be considered tle 
defeat of the Liberal cause in the latitudes of South Lancashire! 
Liberals appear to think so. And we must admit that if Parliament 
were still sitting, and a vote of want of confidence in the Goven- 
ment were proposed and under discussion, the South Lancashire 
election and Mr. Turner’s vote would be rather unpleasant to the 
Ministry, and if the division were very close, might chance to be 
fatal to its position. 

But, fortunately, the hale members are on the Moors, and the 
gouty and dyspeptic members at Wisbaden, Vichy, or elsewhere: 
and the machine of State will do its work without the lubrication of 
parliamentary oratory until February next; and a Ministry tht 
makes things as pleasant as it can, has a long interval before it, 
which to be wisely idle, and prudently taciturn. In that intervl 
“something,” as Mr. Micawber might say, “may turn up,” and 
time passes, there are always bishopricks to give away, and preitt 
ments to dispense, when people with the happy names of Grey, 
Russell, or Elliot, are to be provided for. So Jet us rejoice and le 
merry. The Ministers are in, and will keep in till February at all 
events, and as much longer as they can ! wi 

Such, indeed, appears to be the estimate formed by the Minister 
themselves of the state of affairs as disclosed by this unlucky elect 
—seasoned, perhaps, with a little animosity against Mr. Gladstone, 
who has hitherto not been productive of any particularly good fortu’ 
to the Ministry. Had he but stood for South Lancashire, as, if the 
Oxford seat had been safe, he undoubtedly would have done, he 
would have carried the day against any competitor, and most pr 
bably would have walked over the course. In that case his colleagt® 
would have been spared what all the fair weather philosophy 
good humour in the world cannot but confess to have been the hut 
liation of a defeat at the hands of a very influential constituent 
and the complacent sneers of an Opposition that feels it has only 
wait until next session to resume office, and to keep and enjoy *™ 
two or three years, if not for a longer lease. - 

There was formerly a great Liberal party, with well-defined view 
and aims, and with trusted leaders. It is quite clear that ea 
ought to be such a party still; but it is difficult to know where” 
look for it. Evidently Mr. Turner, the accepted for South - 
shire, does not consider Lord Palmerston to be the head of — 
party, but claims him for a Conservative. But if Lord Pam 
be not the chief of the party, who is? It cannot be Mr. Bright br 
he is not only repudiated by the rejected of South Lancashire, wo iv 
the general opinion of the country, that admires his eloquen 
doubts his wisdom. Can it be Mr. Gladstone? His Liberalis™ 
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of much too chameleon a colour for the Liberals to trust him any 
more than the Conservatives. In fact, the Liberal cause has not at 
this moment any recognized chief. When it gets into danger, as it 
is very likely to do,—if it loses many more seats in Parliament, then 
perhaps some leader may turn up; but unless some very unexpected 
~odsend in that way should descend upon them, the Conservatives 
‘ill have it their own way in the next session, and the Liberals will 
have to learn in adversity the wisdom which they will not cultivate 
in the days of their prosperity. 








THE TENDENCIES OF PUBLIC OPINION IN FRANCE. 


Nor long ago we thought it our duty to point in this Review to the resur- 
rection of public opinion in France, and to direct the attention of our readers 
to what its consequences might be. About the same time, Lord John Russell, 
in his able and important speech of the 19th of July, in reply to Mr. King- 
lake on the Sardinian question, alluded to the possibility of influence being 
exercised over the Emperor’s acts by the French legislature and constituted 
corps, by what, in short, used to be called the “pays légal.” Against this 
assumption the French opposition press has almost unanimously protested, 
and rightly so. The resurrection of public opinion in France has little or no- 
thing to do with France’s “ constituted corps,” or with her so-called legislative 
assemblies, whether of senators or deputies. There is no longer any “pays légal” 
in France. This Louis Napoleon knows, and so do those men who have been 
made members of the various bodies of the State, and who do not in any way 
represent the country. It is not in the Senate or in the House of Deputies, 
not amongst those who are supposed to vote supplies and laws for the 
empire, that the traces of a revival of public thought must be looked for. 
They are merely the instruments of the man who still for the moment governs 
France. It is in the different classes of the community—unrepresented in 
reality in the State—that the traces of the revival we speak of must be 
sought. It is “ out of doors” that public opinion is arising in France. 

Were France governed as during the period of time between 1815 and 
1848, Frenchmen, whatever their instinctive jealousy of us, would not 
unreasonably hate us ; but would discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of their aversion, and bring their interests to bear upon and counteract their 
passions. This would be the natural course of things were France really in a 
tranquil state. Then, indeed, it would be advisable to listen to the words of 
the men who represented France, and their thoughts would be the thoughts 
to be followed up and nicely examined. It cannot be so now ; therefore, it 
is elsewhere that the traces of public thought must be looked for. 

Throughout the year 1859, at the approach of the war, and during the 
war, it was an undeniable fact, and a well-recognized one by persons of 
every different political creed, that, in the army and the navy, there was no 
enthusiasm whatever for the Italian campaign. They entered upon it coldly, 
they came from it dissatisfied. In no class of the community did it light 
up even the weakest fire. Its political results fell also in the shape of 
decided failures on the public sense, and not even the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice seemed to offer compensation for disappointment. 

Sut, whilst active results were wanting, which should make the French 
regard their existing government with feelings of gratified vanity, negative 
results were being obtained which must in the long run put the means of 
achieving popularity into the hands of that government. It is a desperate 
vame, and sets the very existence of the empire upon one last supreme 
venture ; but it is the only game Louis Napoleon can ultimately play, and, 
like all adventurers, he is driven into rashness because moderation is im- 
possible. He has, from a variety of circumstances, as it seems to us, but 
chiefly from his revolutionary antecedents and obligations, never been free to 
give France an honest and liberal government—a government which would 
with time have conciliated all classes through their interests ; but in default 
of that, it has been possible to him to grant France certain objects towards 
the attainment of which she may be gradually and strongly tending. 

Let us suppose that France should grow to look upon England as in any 
ianner standing in her way,—as either forcing her to do what she objects to, 
or to abstain from what she desires : there is at once the instrument for com- 
pelling popularity placed in the Emperor's grasp. Let the revival of the 
ultra-French feeling (inevitably inseparable from the dislike of England) be 
« strong one, and let it simply not be checked by the government,—a trump 
card is in the Imperial hand at once, and one which must assuredly win. It 
is a last resource, as we said before, therefore so timid and hesitating a nature 
as Louis Napoleon’s will not rush over quickly to the employment of it ; but 
it is an unfailing one, therefore it must be employed at a given moment. 

Two things are not to be gainsaid: namely, that the Imperial régime is 
losing ground every hour with every class of the community, and that, on the 
other hand, the tendencies of every class of the community are to dislike 
England more and more with every hour. But obviously, this state of things 
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towns, a conservative class, and counteracted the restless revolutionary 
tendencies of the latter. But, for the last ten years, the Emperor has brought 
every possible ecclesiastical influence to bear upon the moral populations, and 
it has told. The children of both sexes, who were then going to day-schools 
directed by priests or sisters, are for the most part confirmed Ultramontanes. 
The Emperor has contributed chiefly to this result, but the result is there : 
all the domestic influences that act upon the peasant are Papal ones. Within 
the last year, every step taken by the Emperor with aeied te the Pope has 
been raising a storm in the home of every peasant in France ; and the 
head of the family, who was at first simply indifferent, and not, as is the case 
with the workman of the towns, wholly irreligious,—ends by wishing iil 
to the Government. That makes him lead so uncomfortable a life. The 
current notion among these people is, at the same time, that Protestant 
England is the cause of everything. The error is, of course, gladly enough 
welcomed by the Emperor, for it helps to disguise the true reason of the 
whole ; and behind the folds of the Union-Jack so offensively flouted in the 
eyes of France, lie hidden the threatening stilettos of the Carbonari. 


Then, again, with the army and navy it has been no very hard undertaking 
to excite their national vanity. What could not be achieved by Russia, or 
Austria, orany other continental foe, is called quickly into being by a sup- 
posed rivalry with England,—and there again you have the unpopularity of 
the government identified with suspicious dislike of its too ready desire to 
follow England's lead. In the commercial and industrial world we find the 
same symptoms: on all sides there is a decided falling off from the present 
régime, and clear evidence afforded of the price at which the reverse could be 
secured, 

This, we submit, is a situation calling for the utmost attention on our part. 
Lord John Russell mistook and mis-stated the case, when he alluded to 
the constituted bodies in France as likely to sway Louis Napoleon’s policy 
this way or that. But three things in that country stare us in the face, the 
importance of which cannot be over-estimated:—The revival of public 
opinion ; its simultaneous hostility to the empire and to us ; the bait of 
regained and temporarily excessive popularity held out to the Emperor by 
the tendencies of public thought in nearly all classes of the community. 

From parliamentary France we could have nothing serious to fear ; from 
the “ public” of a France in which military despotism obeys the dictates of 
universal suffrage, we may have more to fear than we believe,—and, above 
all, we can never know precisely what it is we should fear. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

THERE was a time, and we are not sure that it is quite gone by yet, when 
people rejoiced in the existence of a National Debt. What are we to do with 
our money, they cried, if there are no funds to place it in? What is the use 
of saving, if our lives are to be harassed with discovering and watching 
investments? What a gain, too, is it to the country, that so many people 
should have comfortable incomes from Consols, and be able to enrich their 
neighbourhoods by such liberal expenditure. Then, too, a national debt gives 
such stability, such dignity, to a nation: it makes so many persons interested 
in preserving order, so many zealous special constables to repress riot whenever 
it springs up in the streets. As Aristotle told the world centuries ago, men 
love their debtors: they are so sincere in wishing for their welfare ; they 
keep them so constantly in mind, and like to think as well of them as pos- 
sible. A dear old country, that owes twenty or thirty millions a year, what 
would-one not do for it?) What efforts would one not make to keep those 
Zouaves out of the bank? We could not be half so zealous for a govern- 
ment that owed us nothing. So every Conservative in the land made it a 
capital article of his creed that a National Debt was an excellent, a truly Con- 
servative institution,—the fly-wheel of the political machinery of the country, 
the soberer of extravagant expenditure, the weight that steadied the consti- 
tution and gave it equilibrium in all its parts. If England had no National 
Debt she would hardly be herself any longer,—she would be sure to fall into 
all sorts of bad ways. Chancellors of the Exchequer would take to playing 
ducks and drakes with the public money ; every kind of absurd and riotous 
expenditure would be set up, out of pure jollity of heart, and England would 
lose her respectability, her stately ways, her dignified sense that she had 
incurred grand obligations, and must provide for them by grave statesman- 
ship. England without a‘National Debt would be a race-horse with an infant 
on its back. What unseemly antics might not be expected! What a waste ot 
strength and power ! 

Strange notions, too, prevailed as to the nature itself of the National 
Debt. Men could not get rid of an idea which they held very confusediy 
indeed, but still very positively, that the National Debt existed some- 
where in hard money, or at any rate in substantial capital ; that it was 
analogous to the loan of a merchant or a builder, who borrowed other people's 
capital, but kept it together in the form of ships, or cargoes, or buildings, 
which not merely represented, but were the very actual loan itself, in good con- 
crete existence. Hence the general public mind became very mystified as to 
the true character of this gigantic obligation ; they somehow believed that the 
country did possess something to show for what it had borrowed, that it had 
got the 800 millions, and that the only pinch of the affair was that it was very 
inconvenient to repay them back to the national creditors. The — for a 
long while remained blind to the cruel fact of the vast loss it had incurred ; 
it could not be disabused of the idea that it might grumble over the 
heavy interest which was demanded of it every year, but that after all it 
had got something in hand, some substantial good thing for its money. 
In such a mood, and under such impressions, the oracles of finance treated 
the chafing at the burden of taxation for meeting the demand for interest, as 
a signal instance of an “ ignorant impatience of taxation ;” and the National 
Debt was classed, like rotten boroughs, oligarchical town-councils, and in- 
commutable tithes, among those institutions of which the vulgar were unable 
to appreciate the excellence, but to which, nevertheless, England was in- 
debted for all her greatness. 

An opposite but perhaps even more common style of speaking of the 
National Debt was that it threatened the nation with ruin ; that it was a 
loan which crushed industry, annihilated profits, devoured the very vitals of 
the people, and rendered all competition with foreign manufacturers impos- 
sible. The taxation which it engendered oppressed the energy of the people, 
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and, by adding to the costs of raw materials and labour, so enhanced prices 
as to diminish and often to extinguish production. Many good old-fashioned 
men, and indeed a large part of the public, long believed the National Debt 
to be the monster which was finally to swallow up the existence of old 
England. 

We smile at these things now, but how many similar errors are there 
which still survive? Is there a single one which can be truly said to have 
entirely disappeared? How little, even when these positive errors are 
absent, the real nature of the National Debt has been thoroughly grasped 
and understood by the public mind, a slight glance at much of what is talked 
and written about the National Debt will at once convince any man. There 
are comparatively few who have arrived at clear and correct conceptions 





respecting it. 
The first point to understand is, that the 800 millions are clean gone. 
This st counliows sum has been destroyed and has vanished, never again to 
reappear. Money spent on a mill or a manufacture does not perish ; it is 
restored by, and abides in the goods which are produced ; but the National 
Debt is a mere record of capital received and irrecoverably spent. The 
wisdom or folly of the expenditure may still be a vexed question ; the 
capital may have been thrown overboard, from a cruel necessity of saving the 
ship, or it may have been borrowed by reckless Parliaments, and thrown 
away on the most criminal frivolities ; but in either case the result is the 
same. The capital, the ships, guns, powder, food, and clothing, have all come 
to an end, and there is nothing left, but England herself saved, if so it is ; 
but saved as by fire, with the total loss of the cost of her salvation. The 800 
millions, therefore, are a mere figure, a chronicle of what has been destroyed, 
a basis for calculating interest on, or for estimating the quantity of new and 
fresh capital which must be given, in order to get relieved of the obligation 
of the annual interest. 

The sole reality about the National Debt is the annual charge for the 
annuity which it has been covenanted to pay for ever, in return for the capital 
received and destroyed. This is no mere figure, but a very substantial entity. 
It amounts to some twenty-eight millions a year, and the meaning of this 
obligation is that every year out of the produce of the country, out of the corn 
and cattle, the iron and cotton manufactures, the coal and the shipping, twenty- 
eight millions’ worth must be annually given to the national creditors, to those 
to whom the ownership of the claims of the original lenders has passed. It is 
theirs ; they need not toil or spin for it ; they need not work or think ; their 
share of the annual productions of the nation’s industry must be awarded to 
them on their simple demand, and they may spend it abroad, or consume it 
it their pleasure, or throw it into the sea, or work it any way they choose. This 
is the National Debt : twenty-eight millions due toa certain number of persons 
each revolving year to do what they like with ; all the rest is bye-gone 
history, records of past capital which has long ceased to exist. 

It is a complete mistake to suppose that it is the National Debt alone 
which now furnishes any means for the investment of money, or savings. The 
man who buys into the funds, and gives £90 for an annuity of £3, sets as 
much capital free as he invests. The seller has now £90 to dispose of which 
he had not before. There are only two realities between the parties, the £90 
of capital and the £3 a-year to be received ; with the £90 the National Debt 
has no concern ; the State is concerned solely with the person to whom it is to 
pay the £3 annually. That is a pure question of title and ownership, nothing 
more. A man who assists in forming a new company, which is to take up 
some new work, does increase the power of investing, for there is a fresh 
application of capital to a productive machine, which was not in operation 
before ; but the man who buys into an old company, orinto the funds, merely 
gives to the seller the capital which seeks investment, and transfers to the new 
man the task of finding employment for it. 

Inasmuch, then, as the National Debt is a large portion of the profits of 
industry, given each recurring yearto persons who do nothing for that industry, 
who merely receive and consume, it is plain that it is a clear and unmiti- 
gated burden—a maintenance of people who live upon the labour of others. 
They have a right to this maintenance, that is indisputable. Their fathers, or 
the purchase-money, which they paid to the national creditors, gave a full 
equivalent for this annuity. What the State did with their capital is not 
their concern ; whether wisely or wastefully applied, it was their own money, 
and they parted with it. But the fact remains : the twenty-eight millions of in- 
terest are an unmixed diminution of the fruits of the nation’s industry ; and, 
except the profit, which the consumers of it are obliged to pay to the trades- 
men who supply their wants,and the portion of these twenty-eight millions 
saved each year by its owns rs, and invested as capital, they might be thrown 
into the waves, without any injury to the country. 

It is plain, therefore, that the whole country has a clear interest to reduce 
the weight of this burden ; but is it desirable to pay off the National Debt 
altogether / On grounds of principle and science, that is indisputably the 
policy at which financiers should aim; but, as a matter to be carried out 
practically, the true course to be pursued becomes much less certain. Public 
opinion and public virtue require to be raised to a higher standard, before 
such a measure can be pronounced positively expedient. The nation must 
have reached a loftier notion of duty and a sterner resolution to fulfil it, 
before confidence can be felt that the debt paid off will not be as rapidly 
renewed. Men have been so long familiar with the thought of a National 
Debt, as an abiding element of our national life, that there would be great 
danger if they suddenly found themselves without one ; they would think they 
had got a ine opportunity for spemling away at their pleasure. It is necessary 
to bear in mind the condition of the man mentioned by Aristotle, who refused 
to have bloodsuckers removed from his body, because they were sated, and 
would be instantly replaced by hungry ones. The twenty-eight millions ean- 
not be got rid of, except by the payment of 800 millions ; and then, if a fresh 
debt of similar magnitude were incurred, the loss inflicted by the process on 
the community would be not only a renewal of the twenty-eight millions of 
interest, but a destruction of 800 millions more of new capital, which would 
be withdrawn from the reproductive agency of industry, and annihilated 
by the unreproductive expenditure of soldiers and sailors and gunpowder. 
This is a practical consideration of great weight ; and an instance too of 
the demoralisation which physical calamities always bring in their train. 
We had to fight and to spend for our lives, when Napoleon, at the head 
of the grand army, proclaimed that no nation should exist, except upon 
the sutferance of his will ; and one evil fruit which has sprung up from this 
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root has been that the nation thinks it natural to be in debt,—and_, sti 
worse, lawful to make debt if there is none. Neither the nation nor 
House of Commons, nor our own very selves, are to be trusted jp 4: 
matter ; and unquestionable as is the paradox, and clear the rebellion agai 
science and political philosophy, we are compelled to say that, if the sean 
has suddenly eight hundred millions placed at its disposal, we should hesitar, 
to recommend that they should be applied to the liquidation of the National 
Debt. We fear, however, that our advice on that subject is not likely to hy 
needed. Not many years ago the hope was generally entertained that some 
impression at last would be made on the National Debt ; but no sooner dia 
the figures begin to wane, than the Russian war and other appliances arrested 
the descending movement, and lost most of the ground which had been yo, 
Even the extinction of the Long Annuities brought no reduction ; the gain y.. 
swallowed up by the budget of the year. In this great matter the nation hy. 
a higher principle to reach than any which it has yet attained. 








LORD BROUGHAM ON SOCIAL SCIENCE, AT DUBLIN, 


We hear it asked on all sides what the real meaning of the word “ so¢j,) 
science” is? why social science? and why, indeed, any new denominatioy 
for what is in fact already perfectly familiar under a number of much olde, 
and more easily comprehensible terms? We believe there is a mistake here - 
much that is held out as new has been taught long ago, no doubt, unde 
other names, but the application of the teaching has been different. | ), 
the way in which and the persons to whom certain teachings are applied tha; 
are new and quite peculiar to our own time. Properly defined, we imagin, 
social science to mean the popularisation of great intellectual and mop) 
truths, the putting, as it were, all the benefits of instruction (both mentg| 
and moral) in common. We take it to be new in the same sense in whic) 
ten or fifteen years ago railway-travelling was new, or the transmission of 
thought by electricity. It is new to bring the modifying influences of oy 
increasing knowledge to bear upon large masses, who are, by their station anj 
occupations, regarded as belonging to an inferior order in the social scale 
This is the real aim of social science, and in so far it isa discovery of yy 
time. 

But here again we fancy we discern another rather general mistake in the 
tendencies of “ social science,” and in the mode of applying it. The science 
of the improvement of each by all must first repose upon whatever is simplest 
and most practically useful. “ Education” is a wide word, and not altogether 
a safe one, as being susceptible of many misinterpretations. Education, too, 
is essentially relative ; and when it has been broadly stated that the labourin; 
classes of all descriptions—the vast masses, in short, of the population—ar 
to be “educated,” and “ more educated,” we still remain in the dark ast 
what is the amount of improvement to be desired or achieved. Educatioy 
is, above all, a means for acquiring the knowledge that is to be of use to the 
acquirer. That the masses of the population should be better educated than 
they are we are certain, but that will not necessarily imply that they shoul 
be more educated. Now, in Lord Brougham’s speech at Dublin last week, 
we were pleased at perceiving what seemed to us a desire to draw attention 
towards the very species of improvement we allude to. 

Social education—the education, namely, that is to improve the masses o 
society—is of a double kind ; it is individual and collective. This is the 

rinciple which Lord Brougham, with his strong, practical sense, and long 
habit of adapting legislation to the wants of the so-called “ people,” his 
thoroughly seized. The great needs of the labouring classes are what may \y 
styled defensive. They have to defend their existence, as the classes placel 
higher up in society have principally the task of embellishing theirs ; they 
must aim at passing their lives more usefully to themselves, as, practical, 
in the more wealthy ranks, people aim at passing them more pleasantly. [i 
is vain to quarrel with these inequalities ; they are, and always will exis; 
there is no conceivable state of society in which they can be brought to dis 
pear. That, from however low a point he starts, every man should haves 
chance, by really surpassing merit, industry, and perseverance, of attain 
the very highest social elevation,—that is the principle of equality on whic! 
society should stand. More than that is absurd, for it is impossible ; and' 
attempt it is to destroy instead of to raise a social edifice. Granted, the, 
that there are, and always will (because there always must) be different classes 
some rich, some poor, some distinguished, some obscure, some hard-workins 
and some idle, still these distinctions being granted (and we maintain that 
due recognition of their inevitable necessity forms a very important brine 
of “social science”), we repeat that the education which is to “improve 
society is of a double kind,—individual and collective. The man belongilg 
to the poorer classes has, as we have said, chiefly to defend his existen 
whilst those who form the richer ones may chiefly devote themselves ‘ 
embellish theirs. But only to do this would be a grievous mistake on thet 
parts ; and their responsibilities lie far higher. From the mere fact that be 
‘“‘ embellishes” his existence, a rich man, by the sums he spends for "* 
purpose, enables a large number of poorer men better to defend the: ; 
but his duties do not stop there. The portion of “social science 4)» 
cable to the wealthy, is that which helps to teach them how best to imp" 
the general welfare. This “collective” education is, it may be said, @ 
higher of the two; and it should be so, for it has to inculcate the ws" 
of care bestowed, and even of sacrifice incurred, for the good of all. J : 
to preach to those who, by the ease of their position, may incline to be wir 
flecting, that for every social benefit enjoyed a social obligation 1s Imp" 
We believe that in the acknowledgment of this doctrine by every ¢*°* 
one of the great achievements of so-called “ social science.” 

Foremost among the means of “ defending his existence ” which edueat: , 
properly directed, should supply to the members of the poorer classes, S!*"" 
sanitary knowledge. We do not require that every working man or ¥°"" 
should be a clever doctor, but we should like to see them furnished wit! ™ 
amount of elementary knowledge that would prevent their being at the ye 
of a quack. This is of easy and rapid attainment, and would be of me" 
lable service to them. “A knowledge of the laws of health,” a ™, 
Brougham calls it! That is not too much to ask for for any peasant ""” 
any artisan, or for their wives, and that arms them at once with thet! 
weapon of defence, for sickness is the first assailant of the poor it - 
“It is now admitted,” adds Lord Brougham, “that much of debi 
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disease, and premature mortality, results from ignorance and error, and might 
be prevented.” Let it be so, in the name of all charity and all good sense. 
The few primary “laws of health” are not more hard of acquirement than 
those of common morality, and it is as easy to teach a man how to keep him- 
self healthy, as how to keep himself honest. Of course against comp icated 
disease, professional skill must be invoked ; but, in the first place, disease is 
rarely “complicated” in the beginning, and may, by proper attention, be, nine 
times out of ten, prevented from becoming so ; and in the next,sound elemen- 
tary knowledge, on the part of the poor man and his wife, would enable them 
to defend themselves in all cases against the form of attack worse even than 
that of sickness : against the “quack.” Great Britain is the home of quacks, 
“spiritual and temporal,”—it is a national vice that of quackery. It is 
everywhere to be found, and should everywhere be guarded against. - Tgno- 
rance is the jackal of this lion, and provides all its victims for it. Give but 
4 reasonable amount of good information, and quackery must die of exhaus- 
tion. Give an ample provision of sound Christian love, and a knowledge of 
the chief “laws of health,” and quacks of high or low degree, quacks female 
or male, will soon be cheated of the monstrous meals they now make on all 
sides, upon the bodies and the souls of their poorer neighbours. This is a 

art of the “better” education we would claim for society which may be 
called “ individual,” for it immediately improves the individual, and renders 
him more able to defend his existence. 

An eminently “collective” portion of social education is that alluded to 
by Lord Brougham, under the title of “the paramount duty of making such 
exertions as shall render the punishment of the criminal the instrument of his 
reformation.” This opens a wide field, and one far less trodden than is sup- 
posed. A great deal is said about the necessity of reforming those who have 
sinned, but very little is done, and what is so, is done ill and imperfectly. It 
is the one thing most difficult to achieve ; but it is—let there be no mistake— 
it is the first, the highest of all Christian duties. Society has no right whatever 
to punish for the sake of punishment or of revenge. Society is bound to do its 
utmost and its best to improve and reform those who have committed crime. 
It does neither ; and it does neither because it is afraid. Society is afraid, 
not of the crime, but of the criminal. Society lacks boldness both to do its own 
duty towards the criminal, and to enable the criminal to do his duty towards 
society. In this class of moral disease, it is as with the attacks of physical 
mischief we were speaking of : we do not expect either the individual in the 
one case, or society in the other, always to do exactly the right thing ; but we 


wish both to be saved from the necessity of never doing anything but the wrong | 
_ reach and the means we emplo 


one. ‘That is not too much to ask for. In the matter of reforms as regards 
criminals, the moral remedy applied is mostly a mistaken one. 


lyses from discouragement ; the latter ensures intolerable pain through dis- 
appointment. Society should never dare be unrelenting where repentance is 


proved; but no one is empowered in society's name to promise a total | 


retrieval of position to any who have sinned. This is a great mistake, far 
oftener committed than we know, and springing from a certain sickly senti- 
mentalism of our age. Wrongis wrong and has its inevitable consequences ; 
else where would be the royalty of innocence? There is a great beauty in 
the true measure of things. Let it be learnt: it teaches that the impure may 
be fully reclaimed, but can never be immaculate again ; they may retrieve, 
but cannot obliterate the past. Let them be taught this boldly, for it is the 
truth ; but let them feel that they can surely achieve the sum of sogial respect 
which is due to genuine repentance, due to the resolve firmly acted up to of 
for ever discarding sin. Innocence, as we said, is royal ; but all men are 
not kings. Let the uncrowned then bow tothe crowned ; but let the crowned 
beware of any unholy wish not to accept their homage joyfully. Upon this 
subject volumes might be written. We will simply point to it as to one of 
those on which “social science” has (as Lord Brougham perceives) more 
than usual to occupy itself. Here cowardice takes the place of ignorance 
and pleys into the hands of moral and spiritual quacks. 7 

Our space will only allow us to glance at one other topic touched on by 
the learned ex-Chancellor,—at that of social economy,—exemplified in this 
particular instance by the beneficent action of “co-operative unions” as 
opposed to strikes. “ The late strikes at Colne,” says Lord Brougham, “may 
be ascribed to the want of co-operative unions in that district ; but the 
mischiefs occasioned opened the people’s eyes to their error, and the conse- 
quence has been the establishment in that very district, within the last three 
weeks, of a shed with 700 looms upon the co-operative plan.” 

Here again is a grand lesson, and one that the working-classes cannot 
sutticiently lay to their hearts. Political quacks are for ever busy with them 
and find it mostly but too easy to deal with them as they list, and for their 
own narrow purposes. In this instance let error itself be the teacher, and 


directed, is going nigh to ruin them. Association is in both cases the force 
put in motion, and this should help to show to the working-classes that truth 
Which moralists know, namely, that the same identical principle is not 
equally strong whether wrongly or rightly applied ; but that wrong, in reality 
Weak, disposes only of the power which it derives from the neglect of right, 
¢ 4 . 4 . “ . . = . od 
and eg what is not right has no substantive strength. 

“ The effect of co-operation in preventing those strikes. s rnici 
the working-classes aa so ar us t t] oe en Sk a 
g S and so dangerous to the peace of the community, has 
veen everywhere felt. , 

Let the working-classes meditate on those words of Lord Brot 
defend themselves avainst the 


ave hitherto used to such fatal purpose against them. 
This, then, is the real me: 


by it not a larg t of ed of the term “ social science.” We understand 

\ jt a larger amount o . ati ive . 

cation of a different and a | ccucation given to the popular masses, but edu- 
it and a better order given upon many points to society in 


general. We understand by it , 
g ‘ j a broader and more truthful apprehensi: 
of the duties of each to all and of all to each on 
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It is either | 
too much severity or too much leniency that is resorted to ; the former para- | 


political quacks with the same arms the latter | 


OUR PATENT SYSTEM. 


ELEVEN years ago, «propos of the then anticipated Exhibition, there was 
considerable discussion about the “rights of inventors.” Now, apropos of 
another expected Exhibition, the discussion is renewed, and practical men 
have come to the conclusion which free-trade theorists then deduced from 
principle. Then a committee, formed “ to promote the legislative recognition 
of the rights of inventors,” asserted that “ British subjects had no sufficient 
protection for their inventions,” and demanded more stringent laws to protect 
their rights as inventors, such as exist in France, Belgium, and the United 
States. Then free-traders showed that the patent rights secured in many 
instances by “ trifling improvements, patented, had put a stop for a long 
period to other much greater improvements ;” that the effect of “ grant- 
ing by law ‘a certain limited sole use’ of any invention is to — 
improvement for the period the limitation is granted.” Now, Sir William 
Armstrong has found by experience, that the patent laws cause the 
very mischief then ascribed to them. “Inventors,” he says, in an 
inaugural address to the mechanical engineers at Sheffield, “are borne down 
by an excess of protection, obstructed by patent inventions which will never 
be reduced to practice by those who hold them.” Again, we have an example 
of sound economical theory being the only safe guide for legislation, justi- 
fying us in following its conclusions cautiously and carefully whithersoever 
they may lead. 


This example is remarkable. Next to the Navigation Laws, designed to 
protect native shipping, probably the Patent Laws—as the means of protect- 
ing a property in inventions, securing a reward to inventors, and encouraging 
invention to the benefit of society—have been, of our protective system, the 
part most praised. The idea of dispensing with Patent Laws, as Sir William 
Armstrong suggests, has been branded as revolutionary and stigmatized as 
the grossest injustice. These laws are classed with those which have 
fallen into disuse or been from necessity repealed, and were once believed to 
be the foundation of England’s strength. No one can possibly doubt the 
utility of inventions which make all the powers of nature the servants of 
man, nor the propriety of rewarding and encouraging such inventors. But 
the history of man is the history of error, and legislation especially 
teems with examples of the most sincere and best-meant attempts to 
promote the welfare of society turning out to be egregious mistakes. To be 
successful it is never enough that we mean well, that our motives are 
unexceptionable ; we must also know that the end we aim at is within our 
are in conformity to the laws of nature. 
Now we have evidence, both theoretical and practical, that the exception 
made by the Act of 1624, declaring “all monopolies, contrary to the laws 
of the realm,” in favour of “ patents which the king might still grant for 
fourteen years, and no more, for new invented manufactures or arts never 
practised before,” operates directly contrary to the intentions of the legisla- 
ture, and both deprives inventors of their due rewards and impedes the 
progress of invention. 

The very nature of the exception is enough to establish its impropriety. 
It is in favour of patents which the king might grant for inventions never 
practised before and not being mischievous to the state, and it carried with it 
an investigation, continued to this day, on the part of the king or his officers, 
that the invention for which a protection was asked was not before in use, 
and not mischievous to the State. A person claiming the benefit of this 
grant must satisfy the Attorney-General that his invention is new, 
and will not be injurious to the public. He has to hunt through the 
records of all patents previously granted within a limited time, not one of 
the stipulations of which he must infringe. At the same time every one of 
them is a privilege conferred on some one else who has, or fancies he has, an 
interest in preserving it, and will do battle for it in a court of law if it be 
invaded. Thus, before an inventor can reasonably even apply his skill to 
remedy by a new invention any inconvenience the public may suffer, or pro- 
mote any improvement in the numerous and multiplied arts of life, he ought 
to ascertain the bearings of every patent in existence on the subject. To 
compel inventors to go through so much preliminary toil before they can even 
set their wits to work, is clearly to impede invention. If they seek the pri- 
vilege, they must also be able to prove that the invention is new,—very oiten 


a much more difficult task than inventing what may really be at the time 


required. 

The principle, however, of making the officers of the crown the judges of 
what is new and useful in art and invention is so much at variance with pre- 
vailing doctrines, and the results of our patent laws are now so palpably 
injurious, that it is a waste of time to say much on the subject. In fact, they 


are equally condemned by those who, with Sir W. Armstrong, think that 
let the poorer classes learn to employ rightly that force which, wrongly | 


protection to inventions might be entirely dispensed with, and those who 
demand, with the committee already referred to, more stringent and different 
laws to protect and encourage inventors. Our system really gives no protec- 
tion ; for an ingenious and industrious man without property sets patents at 
defiance ; and an inventor mustexpend much of his means to obtain a patent 
which he could better employ to perfect his invention. In our present con- 
dition, capital is essential to the successful working of any invention, and the 
substitution of numerous privileges and restrictions not easily asc >rtained fo: 
the ordinary relations of business, can have no other effect than to prevent 
capitalists fairly and freely embarking their means in the support of the 
inventions most likely to benefit themselves and society. It is more neces 
sary to say a few words on the principle of giving by law protection to th: 
property of inventors, than to repeat the often-repeated condemnation of ou: 
present patent laws. 

No kind of patent laws can alter the laws of property, or the distribution 
of wealth under them, of which, in fact, inventors, when they do not get ; 
sufficient share of the latter, according to their own estimation, complain. 
The rewards they demand and expect are pecuniary. They do not ask at the 
hands of Government for the honour properly due to those who benefit society, 
which can only be conferred by the spontaneous opinion of contemporaries and 
posterity. They really ask to have by law a privilege conferred on them ot 
obtaining, somehow or other, a larger share of the produce of industry than 
falls to their lot, or their contemporaries are willing to coneede to them. They 
demand the establishment of another criterion for the payment of thei) 
peculiar exertions than the estimate of their value in the common markets. 
Though they are not singular in making such a demaad, for the whole 
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— of protection to peculiar kinds of industry was founded on it. 
rt this system has been thoroughly undermined and tumbled down by 
time, so that nothing remains of it but cumbrous ruins, of which legislation 
is now almost everywhere striving to clear society, it cannot be rebuilt to 
bestow privileges equally on the deserving inventor or on the undeservi 
schemer. Clearly the claim of inventors to have a peculiar oe secu 

to them, whereby they may gain more wealth than falls to their share by the 
natural exercise of their talents and industry, is now quite untenable. 

But, then, it is said that unless inventors be so rewarded, useful inventions 
will die with their authors, and the world be unimproved. Society has no 
need to be alarmed on this account. Except quack medicines, or inventions 
of which the author has more reason to be ashamed than proud, whatever be 
the wealth they may have gained him from the too easily deluded public, no 
inventions of lasting utility are ever lost. Invention is, as much as poetry, 
inspiration. Inventors, like poets, are born, not made. They are in almost 
all cases—except those singular cases of which a late celebrated chemist was 
an example, in which excessive greediness overmasters even the desire of 
respect the great object for which wealth is sought,—eager to make known 
their inventions. In the majority of cases inventions can only be realized 
by imparting them ; and it is purely an idle fear that society will suffer if 
legislation be not framed with a view to encourage inventors to make known 
their inventions. 

As society is now constituted, every invention is the consequence of 
numerous other inventions previously made, of knowledge which is universal, 
rather than peculiar, and it is, and can be, only some little addition to the 
common pied prance stock. How much of it may really be already common 
property, or known before to other men, and only to be brought into use by 
their co-operation and assistance, are obviously matters which no legislation 
can possibly provide for. The exact share of every individual and of societ 
at large, in every invention, is not to be ascertained, and the legislation whic 
would secure an extra reward to an inventor would do injustice to sdciety. In 
a rough practical way all these important points are continually settled by com- 
petition ; and, as the rule, every one receives a fair reward for his exertions, 
while the general improvement is more promoted by allowing the market 
freely to determine the price or reward of every useful quality than it possibly 
can be by any species of protective or restrictive legislation. It ought never 
to be forgotten that a privilege conferred by law on one is a restriction on all 
the others. 

It is impossible todeny that under present circumstances inventors frequently 
suffer grievous wrong and injury. But so do individuals in every class. 
Suffering in one way or another is the lot to a great extent of all humanity, 
and we cannot depart from sound general rules in the vain hope of extinguish- 
ing individual hardship. The examples already referred to of the failure of 
honest and sincere attempts to lessen suffering by bestowing privileges and 
creating restrictions, exonerate us from the necessity of adding an additional 
word against any and every project for rewarding inventors by other means 
than by giving them free access to every market. While we deprecate, how- 
ever, the interference of the Legislature in any manner with the pecuniary 
rewards of industry, altering the distribution of wealth, we cannot but notice 
that, consistently with the prevailing spirit of the age, governments have 
created, and are continually creating, honorary rewards for merit of various 
kinds. Military merit is decorated and ennobled. Civil merit has its 
crosses and its knighthoods. Titles, ribands, badges, “the cheap de- 
fence of nations,” may be made the rewards of inventive, scientific, and 
literary merit. It is no part of our business now to refer in detail to a 
means of discriminating merit other than that of public opinion ; we can 
only say that inventors who promote social improvement are as much de- 
serving the honours which the State can create and bestow as its most dis- 
tinguished civil and military servants. 





THE NEW LEGAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Tur Chief Justices of the different Courts of Law, with the assistance of 
the Master of the Rolls, have just framed and published a set of regulations 
which have for their object the securing a higher standard of education 
among future generations of those professors of the law known to the public 
as solicitors, but technically divided by Acts of Parliament into “ attorneys, 
solicitors, proctors, and certificated conveyancers.” So universally are the 
services of these practitioners required, and to such an extent have all 

rsons in a certain rank of life occasion, at one time or another, to place 
implicit dependence on their capacity and integrity, that their education is 
removed from the category of class questions, and is rather one of national 
interest. 

It is as such that the subject has been thought of sufficient importance to 
engage the attention of our Law Reformers in Parliament ; and the authority 
which we have already mentioned as exercised by the Chief Justice and his 
colleagues, was conferred on them by an express Act of Parliament. They 
seem to have exercised it with great discretion, and an enlarged and liberal 
view of what is required, not only by the exigencies of the legal profession, 
but also by the present general feeling of society. The object which they 
have proposed to themselves is to extend the knowledge te be henceforward 
required of attorneys, &c., beyond the narrow range of mere professional 
attainment, which they would themselves find it necessary to acquire from a 
mere business-like desire of employment and advancement, feeling justly that 
the first and most important step towards elevating the character of the 
profession in the eyes of the world, is w elevate it in the eyes of those who 
follow it—firstly, by making them feel that the admission to practise it is in 
itself an honour not to be attained without some labour and some merit; 
and, secondly, by making them conscious in themselves of having made 
themselves masters of some of those branches of learning which, as the crown 
and embellishment of other knowledge, having a general beauty and elegance, 
rather than an utility capable of being measured by any direct practical appli- 
cation, the world has agreed to term accomplishments. 

With this view, special privileges are granted to members of the Univer- 
sities ; while those who are not graduates must, even before they can be 
admitted to become articled clerks, pass an examination, which shall ensure 
a fair acquaintance with English grammar, the rules of English composition, 
English history, and the geography of Europe, and also with at least one 
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| foreign language. It may, perhaps, be said that it is no very high degree ¢¢ 


proficiency which is demanded by such an examination ; but it is the naty 
of all examinations gradually to raise their own standard, and to become mn 
and more exacting ; and further, when the clerks shall have completed hale 
their term of service they will have to encounter a second examination. ,.. 
the laws of England, the extensiveness of which phrase seems to leave oo 
ample discretion to the Examiners; it being, we —— intended (since be 
strict legal examination to which they are a y subject when admitted “ 
practise on their own account apparently remains unaltered) that this o- 
amination should embrace a knowledge of constitutional law, a general 
acquaintance with, and a proper understanding of which, though, perhaps. ;« 
would not often directly affect the details of a solicitor’s practice, will be»: 
unspeakable advantage to all who seek distinction in their profession, whic, 
can never be obtained without a comprehensive knowledge of the history of 
law, and the principles on which it is founded. 

So multifarious are the subjects which, in the course of a long practice 
come before a lawyer, in whatever branch of the profession he may }. 
engaged, that it cannot well be said that any kind of knowledge is super. 
fluous to him. At one time or another our law courts are occupied with 
questions arising out of everything that a man can do; the attention os 
juries is directed sometimes to matters of science, both practical and the. 
oretical ; sometimes to the products or capabilities of foreign countries. (py, 
day they are employed in acutely gauging some fanciful speculation ; anothe, 
day in fixing a proper value on some ingenious and beneficial invention, A},) 
the lawyer who has the most extended knowledge of the greatest number of 
these subjects will, if a barrister, be the best able to place them in a fayoyy. 
able light before the court ; or if an attorney, be best able to advise hj, 
client, to instruct the barrister, and to furnish him with the facts requisite 
to enable him to do so. 

Of course no examination can test the knowledge possessed by very youn; 
men of such a variety of details ; but by requiring of them a general know. 
ledge of history and literature, it both opens their minds to perceive the 
necessity of such knowledge, and, since the attainment of one kind of 
information is the greatest possible help towards the attainment of sone 
other, it assists them in no small degree by putting in their hands the meays 
of attaining it. Such was the view of the greatest writer of this century, 
Walter Scott, himself a successful member of the profession. Mr. Pleydeli’s 
library was found by Colonel Mannering to contain a well-chosen library ;— 
“The best editions of the best authors ; and in particular an admirable ¢»!- 
lection of classics. ‘There, said Mr. Pleydell, are my tools of trade ; a lawyer 
without history or literature is a mechanic, a mere working mason. If he 
possesses some knowledge of these, he may venture to call himself ay 
architect.’” 

It might perhaps have been some improvement if those who passed these 
examinations had been ordered to be divided into at least two classes which 
should have served to mark the relative proficiency of the candidates ; or, a: 
least, if marks of distinction had been provided for such as displayed superior 
talents or proficiency. Perhaps, however, it was judged best that the com- 
mencement of an entirely new system should be as simple as possible ; and 
it may be intended to introduce these modifications of it, as may easily be 
done at some future period. At all events the institution of any examino- 
tion at allis a great thing—a great benefit to all future generations of both 
clients and lawyers, and one for which we are very grateful to the framers 
of the Act of Parliament referred to, and to those Judges who have shown 
such care and skill in drawing up the regulations necessary to carry out its 


provisions. ° 








MEETING OF THE BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT EXETER. 


Tuts well-known scientific body, established in 1843, is, during the presen 
week, holding its eighteenth annual meeting at Exeter, under the presidency 
of Sir Stafford H. Northcote, and with all the advantages of locality and 
weather, and, we might add, of high patronage. Under the latter head 
figure the names of the bishop of the diocese, the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Earl of Devon, the Viscounts Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Valletort, Lords 
Clifford and Poltimore, the lord-lieutenant of the county, Earl Fortescue, 
and the high sheriff, Sir John Duckworth, with the most distinguished o! 
the gentry and clergy of Devon. an 

Exeter, built by the Romans on a hill which is surrounded by a circle of 
other low hills, is a fine old city, with a good sprinkling of its medieval 
characteristics. These are found scattered especially through the narrow old 
lanes which run out of and between the principal streets, and which exhibit 
many curious and some handsome examples of old domestic architecture. For 
the modern architecture of the city little can be said. The churches are rather 
numerous, but mostly small, and some of them singularly quaint. Among 
them nobody can overlook the curious church which, from its singular posi- 
tion and approaches, is known as that of St. Mary Steps, near Westgate, 
remarkable internally for a very curious early font, and externally for the 
remarkable old clock and singular sculptures of itstower. These latter ar 
especially quaint, consisting of three men seated, the central figure being 
supposed to have been intended to represent King Henry VIII. ; when the 
clock, just below, strikes the hour, the central figure comes forward and 
makes his bow to the citizens, and the side figures, each holding a sm 
hammer, strike alternately the quarter hours. Popular legend has given \ 
these figures the name of “ Matthew the Miller and his two sons,” Matthew 
enjoying the reputation of having been a very honest and rich miller who lived 
at Cricklepit, and supplied the city with meal. His fame has been perpetuate: 
in a popular local rhyme, which every citizen can repeat to you :— 

** Adam and Eve would never believe 
That Matthew the Miller was dead, 
When every hour in Westgate tower 
He strikes and nods his head,” 

Another remarkable piece of sculpture attracts the attention of the visi” 
at the corner of North and High streets ; on what was one of the origins 
corner-houses of the Carfax of Exeter, there is a large statue of St. Pete 
carved in wood, represented in a most grotesque costume, trampling 29 
what is said to be an emblematical figure of Paganism, but which most per 
imagine represents his Satanic Majesty. Within the last few days this ar 
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up has been newly painted in very bright colours, no doubt to mm St. 
Peter in a decent condition for receivingthe visit of the learned archeologists. 
Far, however, above all the churches of Exeter stands its noble and interesting 
cathedral, with its two fine Norman towers, the work of Bishop Warelwast, 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, well described to the members of the 
Archeological Association on the spot by Mr. C. E. Davis. Itisa remarkable 
characteristic of this structure, that in all its architectural design there is 
an evident aim at defence against enemies—covered galleries run round it, 
with loop holes which would serve for the discharge of missiles ; and in other 
circumstances it-partakes of the character of a medizval fortress. We know 
that the chief cause of the removal of the see from Crediton to Exeter was 
the exposed situation of the former place, and the strong position of the 
latter, in a district which had been greatly exposed to foreign invasion. 
curious discovery relating to the town, or rather to the river, was made only 
a few days before the arrival of the Archeological Association. In making 
a cutting by the side of the South Devon railway, between the railway-bridge 
and the turnpike-gate on the Alphington-road, the excavators found, under 
a considerable deposit of sandy soil, a deep bed of gravel mixed with peb- 
bles, in which, at a depth of about eight feet from the surface of the 
ground, were picked up fragments of pottery, and upright wooden stakes 
were scattered over a considerable space, and first met with at about the 
same depth. The appearance presented by these latter led at first to the 
supposition that they belonged to trees, and that they were part of an 
ancient buried wood. The earth, too, in which they were embedded, was 
evidently formed in a great measure of vegetable matter. A further exami- 
nation, however, left no doubt that this view of the matter was erroneous, 
for they evidently belonged to a rudely constructed dam, or weir, which had 
been made to stop or break the current of water. The pottery, or rather tiles 
(for it consisted chiefly of fragments of tiles), was most distinctly Roman, 
and it was rounded at the edges in a manner to leave no doubt that it had 
been long rolled about by the sea-tide, for the stream of a river could hardly 
have produced the same effect. This discovery thus appears to establish the 
interesting fact, that, in the time of the Romans, and probably for several 
centuries afterwards, the River Exe formed an estuary of the sea up to the 
walls of Exeter, and that the tide beat over the spot we are describing. 

The Archeological Association could not have chosen a better place for its 
annual meeting than Exeter, for, besides the attractions of the town and its 
immediate neighbourhood, it is situated in the midst of a country which is 
remarkable both for its natural beauties and for its numerous interesting 
remains of antiquity. Of the week, Monday was devoted to visiting Rouge- 
mont Castle and the antiquities of the city, and Tuesday morning to the 
Cathedral. From this building the visitors proceeded by rail to Pynes, the 
seat of their president, Sir Stafford Northcote, who received them to a mag- 
nificent luncheon. Pynes is about three miles from Exeter. They proceeded 
thence, still by rail, to Crediton, to examine the fine church at that place, 
the site of the cathedral of the west before its removal to Exeter. ed- 
nesday was devoted to the longest excursion of the week, for the Associa- 
tion first proceeded direct by rail to Ford Abbey, in an almost detached 
portion of the county of Devon, surrounded by that of Dorset, and at 
a distance of between thirty and forty miles from Exeter. Ford Abbey, 
now a mansion, is full of interest, and well repays the fatigue of so long 
un excursion, On their way back they visited Ottery St. Mary, where 
they were hospitably entertained by Sir John Coleridge. The beautiful old 
collegiate church of Ottery St. Mary has been described as the model of 
Exeter Cathedral, from the great similarity in its arrangement, but it is of 
earlier date, the transept, towers, nave, and choir aisles being all of early 
English style. The Grandisson monuments in the nave, the interesting 
reredos and lady chapel behind, and the rich fan tracery roof of the Staf- 
ford aisle, furnished matter for abundant study and admiration. On 
Thursday, the Exeter Architectural Society joined with the Archzological 
Association in a visit, first to the interesting early English chapel at Haccombe, 
adjacent to the mansion of Sir Walter Carew, and next to the picturesque 
et Compton Castle, now occupied asa farm-house. They thence proceeded 
- the shores of Tor Bay, to examine the scattered and picturesque remains of 

orre Abbey, in a beautiful situation, overlooking the sea. Its site is also 
partly occupied by a modern mansion, the seat of the Carews. 
ae the objects of interest is a small chapel, at the summit of a lime- 
, one tock, built with extraordinary solidity, and said by tradition to have 

een a tabernacle for the reception of St. Michael, who was believed some- 
— to pay a visit to this favoured spot. 
the he party proceeded to lunch at Torquay, and to visit in that neighbourhood 
mr — chapel at Ilsam, and Kent's cavern, so well known to the geologist, 
Kae he interest of which is divided between the geologist and the arche- 
rl On Friday the excursionists in search of antiquities were to visit 
“ Be os objects of interest at Tiverton, one of which is a school, founded 
Pati » the roofs of which are said to have been made with timbers obtained 
marr wreck of the Spanish Armada. Collumpton, which was to be next 
ene a church remarkable for the richness of its architectural 
Koes ae = two miles beyond stands Bradfield House, which is described 
a “4 oo examples of the mansion-houses of the Elizabethan period 
salle ef = ‘aes & % the Association was to experience the hospi- 
; it ts : mansion-house of Bradninch Esq. ; and they were afterwards to 

0-day, Saturday, was to be devoted to an excursion t i i 

baste ' } o the interesting old 
: ‘a cho semua still remarkable for its medizval houses and streets. “The 
Cammes Gee, 0 Pro eed, through scenery almost unequalled for its beauty, to 
Exeter, on rer age fie ee Hall, built by Holland, Duke of 
seregn in Totans Geach rd If, and Berry Pomeroy Castle. The stone 

The | es church 1s a perfect gem of medieval art 
’ ocal Societies have shown great cordiality i ' izi i i 
visitors, We have eho ality in fraternizing with their 
Vis ave already s:ated how th i ; 
icine the oe v the Exeter Architectural Society 
em on Thursday in the excursion to T ¢ 
Exeter Institution le 7 ion orquay. The Devon and 
— , under their active president, Lord C] 
first done their utmost to » Lord Clifford, have from the 
“a “ir utmost to promote the objects of the visit of 
tie Archeological Association to Exeter, and to oa : ne — -n 
iwanner, and they proved their cordial sympath ean oe te 
© rooms of the institution, on the first evening of yates eng The Tei - 
oie aon 4 a Club have invited the British Ashesthedieal kandaie 

non Monday in a visit to some of the so-called Druidical antiquities on 





Dartmoor. The club will meet the association at Teigncombe, about two miles 
to the west of Chagford, at twelve o'clock, and they will proceed thence to 
the remains at “ The Round Pound,” on Teigncombe common, Leaving that 
place at one o'clock, they will visit the stone avenues, triple circle, Kistvaen, 
and Longstone, on Dartmoor ; and proceed thence to the “ Grey Wethers 
circles, passing by the old Clam-bridge at —— The dinner, which 
will be a pic-nic, is to take place either at Fernworth circle, or at the 
neighbouring farm-house at Fexawerth, according to the state of the 
weather. The visitors are warned, in the circular of invitation, that “ the 
Moor from Teigncombe to Fernworth is very tolerable riding ground, but 
carriages, unless light and very strong, bad better, after setting down at 
Teigncombe, be sent round to Fernworthy.” 

We need hardly add that the evening of each day was taken up with 
the reading of antiquarian papers, except to state that we intend to say more 
about these next week. It is but right to add that the Archxological 
Association owes much of the success of its meeting to the cordially friendly 
welcome it met with from the citizens of Exeter, 








REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS. 


THE report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of 
Popular Education in England was awaited with much of that anxiety and 
impatience with which men regard the tardy appearance of an expected 
comet. The well-known ability and reputation of the seven gentlemen who 
composed what may be called the nucleus of the commission, gave assurances, 
which were amply verified, that the body of the report would be unusually 
valuable. They had, moreover, shortly after commencing their course, at- 
tracted to themselves a long train in the shape of ten assistant commissioners, 
who would, it was understood, diffuse themselves throughout the country 
collecting matter wherewith to feed the central body. Considerable changes 
in the educational atmosphere, the precise nature of which no one ventured 
to predict, were cupeaed to be effected by this unusual visitant. Many 
prophesied that it would shatter to atoms the whole fabric of Government 
education, while others firmly believed that even if it touched upon the 
existing order of things, it would pass harmlessly by, affecting only a few 
minor and less important conditions of the system. ‘The report eventuall 
appeared, and has now run its course of public and private criticism. It 
was, perhaps, the most readable blue-book ever presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of her Majesty. It contained a sufficient amount 
of statistics and tabulated evidence to satisfy the most greedy theorist upon 
education ; while at the same time it grappled with administrative difficulties 
in a practical manner. The importance of existing claims was fully admitted, 
while the necessity for change was not denied. The Commissioners, by 
refusing to upset or modify the present denominational system, alla ed the 
jealousy or fears of the Church party in the country ; while, by the pro- 
minence they gave to the British and Foreign Association and its training 
institutions, as well as by their demand for assistance to private schools, 
they showed that their sympathies were not sectarian. 

They had to suggest remedies for two very great evils. The first was the 
daily increasing difficulty of managing a central office which directed from a 
distance so many and such complicated details, and which, in the words of the 
Secretary to the Committee of Council, given in evidence, differs from every 
other department of Government in three leading points : first, in the minute 
details which the plan of appropriating grants to special objects necessitates ; 
secondly, in the care and consideration required for conducting business 
between an office and six or seven thousand independent bodies of school 
managers ; and, thirdly, in the danger of delegating this work to sub- 
ordinates, and the necessity that the greater part of it should pass under the 
eyes of the Secretary himself. The other main difficulty arose from a general 
feeling that a very partial effect was produced on the country by a yearl 
increasing expenditure, which now stands at about £724,000, and of which 
nearly £70,000 are spent in the means of applying the remainder of the 
grant, that is, on its administration by inspectors and clerks. Men could 
not but see that the adoption of the Government system was by no means 
universal in the country. There was a suspicion, too, that large towns, 
which ought to be better able to help themselves, received the lion’s share of 
the spoil, while the smaller and rer parishes were debarred by their 
poverty from participation in an aid which could not be permitted to degene- 
rate into an alms. To those that had was given, while those that not 
the means to meet Government requirements were not less clamorous. What 
a storm would have been raised by any great tightening of the purse- 
strings, by the immediate abolition of any particular grant, or by the adop- 
tion of severer regulations in the Educational Minutes, is well known to 
those who are conversant with school managers, and may be judged from the 
fury of the supporters of ragged schools, unrestrainedly expressed in Exeter 
Hall, and reiterated through the same mouthpiece, though with more decent 
language, in the House of Iords. If the Commissioners, in order to escape 
this barking Scylla, expanded their sails to the popular breeze, and com- 
mitted themselves to the swelling current of increased expenditure, their 
Helenus, the Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education, warned 
them of a terrible rock directly ahead. They would have to deal witha 
House of Commons already dissatisfied with the educational estimates, which 
would soon, he believed, reach a total intolerable to our financiers. Add to 
these difficulties that the results of education are necessarily of slow growth, 
and of anegative nature. Army and navy estimates are galling, but they 
have as their guid pro quo an unequalled field-piece, or the launching of a 
Warrvor. 

These are tangible equivalents. But what becomes of the money spent on 
certificated schoolmasters and pupil-teachers? There is no proportionate 
saving in our criminal expenditure. Builders are still found to combine 
against their masters, demanding, in defiance of Adam Smith, ten hours’ 
wages for nine hours’ work. Pauperism remains as permanent an institution 
as the National Debt. Where are the quick returns which were promised us 
when the seed of knowledge should once have been sown broadcast through- 
out the land ? 

The Commissioners showed firmness and moderation in dealing with these 
difficulties, and though their recommendation of a grant from the county 
rate may be found unsuited to the tastes of English taxpayers or the actual 
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exigencies of the case, there can be no question but that advantage will result 
to the cause of education from the manner in which they have performed 
their task. 

It would have been a serious misfortune to the country if, disgusted by the 
contradictory evidence of different witnesses, or ambitious of the credit of 
retrenchment, they had at this juncture recommended a discontinuance, how- 
ever gradual, of the public grants. Very great efforts, real sacrifices, have 
been made by school managers, and especially by the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, on the faith of a continuance of the grants. School build- 
ings, adapted to a very complete system of teaching by means of a large staff 
of masters and pupil-teachers, with all the improvements recommended by 
modern experience, have been commenced in many parishes where, but for 
Government aid and the encouragement it affords to local effort, the children 
would still be wasting their short period of school existence in the kitchen of 
the parish cripple. Steps in the march of civilization are not to be retraced 
without the most demoralizing effects on the retrogressionists. The last state 
of a parish wherein a good school has been started and has failed for want of 
funds, is worse that the first. 

Nor need the supporters of the present system rest upon the argument 
that it is an accomplished fact. Popular education was almost entirely 
neglected until the present century. A violent reaction then set in, from 
which we are still suffering. But that we are slowly and surely recovering 
from the excess of that reaction, and are attaining a healthy condition, is 
proved by the increased usefulness of trained masters, the decreased demands 
of school-inspectors for all kinds of fancy work, and the consequent decline 
of cramming, and by the growing conviction that the three essentials of 
secular instruction for the masses are reading, writing, and arithmetic ; that 
these may be and have not hitherto been well taught by schoolmasters ; and 
that when a boy has mastered this triad he has, in the present book-writing 
age, received the key to all the world’s wisdom. The system is, no doubt, 
still upon trial. But, looking to the past and present history of popular 
education, the country need not regret the announcement of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, from his place in Parliament, that Government considers 
the experiment as, so far, satisfactory ; and intends to persevere. 








MOVE ON! 


To the imagination of young men, and doubtless of young women, it is a 
very fine thing to be in the Grenadier Guards, or the Horse Guards, or any 
other Household regiment ; to be stationed always in London or in Windsor ; 
to wear a gay uniform; to attend in the immediate vicinage of the Court, 
amd not to smell any compound of villainous saltpetre, except in sham fights, 
or at the firing of royal salutes. But “all is not gold that glitters.” The 
common soldiers and the officers of these crack regiments know that their 
life is not quite such a holiday as it appears to be to the admiring spectators 
of their brave attire. Occasions arise when even these apparent favourites 
of fortune have to perform the real work of war, and to vindicate their title 
to gallantry by deeds of heroism in the field. And the records of history 
show how well they perform their duty whenever their country calls upon 
them. No regiments have greater victories to inscribe upon their banners 
than the gallant Guardsmen. And were the great battles in which they 
have borne their share erased from the rolls of fame, English history would 
lose many of the achievements of which Englishmen have the greatest right 
to be proud. 

We live in a hard-working age. And if guardsmen have to work, why not 
policemen / Is the spruce constable always to saunter lazily along his beat ; 
to be on good terms with all the fair denizens of the kitchen and the pantry ; 
and to be always out of the way when he is particularly wanted to arrest a 
thief or prevent the accomplishment of a murder! If England cannot 
afford to have holiday soldiers, the metropolis cannot afford to have holiday 
policemen. Lf, when there is work of war to be done, every regiment has its 
share, so in like manner ought each division of the police to do the hard 
work of London. Always Windsor, and never the Crimea, is a course of 
training not conducive either to fair play or to the usefulness of our military 
system. And as the Guards are to the army, so the favourite C Division of 
police appears to be towards the other divisions of that imposing force which 
shares out the alphabet among its component corps for embroidery upon their 
collars. The C Division is permanently stationed in the “gay” purlieus of 
the Haymarket, Piccadilly, Pall-mall, and Regent-street, and never does 
duty at other parts of the town. Its constables, inspectors, and super- 
intendents are thrown into nightly and daily contact with all the fashionable 
vice of the metropolis, that congregates in this particular quarter, where the 

poils are the most abundant, and the most easily won. 

The amount of money spent in vice and profligacy in this quarter surpasses 
(hat so spent in all the other quarters of the metropolis together ; and it is not 

pent in small driblets as in the eastern districts, but in round sums, by men 
who have full purses, as well as full-blooded vices. And although we by no 
ineans wish to accuse the C Division of being worse than any other corps 
under the orders of Sir Richard Mayne, yet we think, considering all the 
circumstances of their daily and nightly life, that it would be very much to 
their advantage, as well as that of the public, if they were removed to some 
other district where they might come into contact with newer and rougher 
forms of vice and crime, than they are familiar with in the Haymarket ; say. 
for instance, in the district of Whitechapel and “ Tiger-bay.” ‘All work and 
no play is proverbially bad, but all play and no work is quite as prejudicial 
to body and mind. And a policeman, after all, though he be possessed of a 
little brief authority, has his feelings, his vice s, and his temptations like 
other people. As he has only about eighteen shillings a week to live upon, 
we shall not be doing him injustice in presuming that he is not so largely 
endowed with the gifts of fortune as to make an extra five shillings or half 
| sovereign quite indifferent to him. 

The very “fast” ladies, a grade or two below that of the “ pretty horse- 
breakers of Rotten-row,” who cannot afford horses and broughams, and who 

‘hthy frequent the places of public resort in which the C Division is charged 
l the duty of preserving the peace, are not quite so destitute as the unfor- 
tunates of Whitechapel, nor so ignorant of the world and its ways as not to 
be quite aware of the importance of keeping on good terms with the guardians 
{ public erder. It is no secret, thongh Sir Richard Mayne may not be 


——— 
officially aware of the fact, that many of these “gay” unfortunates pay black 
mail to be left unmolested in the pursuit of their immoral traffic. Neither 
is it a secret that some of them, fresh from the provinces, and new alike to 
the locality and its ways, find themselves in danger on Saturday nights of 
being locked up until the Monday morning, on the charge of being disorderly 
unless they come to a proper understanding with the “ wide-awake” police. 
man, who knows his duty to the public—and to himself. To be lockeq 
for thirty-six hours in a filthy police-cell is an infliction from which jp. 
munity is cheaply purchased at five shillings. 

And it is not only the women who find it to their interest to fee the 
police either with money or with drink. Richer prizes than these fay 
into the constable’s net every night of the week ; but most commonly on the 
Saturday, when a longer period of preliminary incarceration awaits the victiy 
of drink—or of a mistake—than on any other night of the week. Men who 
move in the ranks of gentlemen sometimes so far forget what is due to theip 
character as to appear in the streets slightly unsteady on their legs from hayin 
dined or supped out. They may know that they are not quite sober jf 
accused of the fact by the police ; but in most cases would rather give one of 
these assiduous and insidious friends a sovereign to be put safely into a cab, 
than run the risk of passing a night in the cells of Vine-street. When a feo 
is in prospect, a little elevation may appear in official eyes as very abominable 
drunkenness ; and the natural excitement created by an exaggerated char 
may assume, in the policeman’s mind, the shape of abusive language and of 
interference in the execution of duty. These things have occurred, and haye 
been punished ; but for one such case that has been brought before the 
magistrate by any gentleman who had courage enough to try the case with g 
view to the public interest, a hundred have been passed over and condoned 
with a bribe. No doubt similar results of the police-system occur in other 
quarters of the town—for human nature is but human nature, and poor 
men, whether they wear an uniform or not, are not always encased in such a 
panoply of virtue as to be able to resist the temptation that takes the form 
of cash, and that has the additional advantage of secresy and impunity. 

We should like to know what chance a courtezan of the Haymarket or 
Regent-street would have of a quiet life for the future, if she betrayed be- 
fore a magistrate the fact that she had duly paid black mail to constable (, 
20,000, for permission to ply her trade unmolested ; and whether the whole 
force would not thenceforward set a mark upon her, in consequence of 
which she would either have to take herself out of that quarter, or to leave 
London altogether? These things are notorious. They are as well known in 
every tavern, casino, and place of public resort in the fashionable quarter, 
as the existence of St. Paul’s ; and those who carry on their business in the 
neighbourhood, and have no concern with its vices, are as thoroughly con- 
versant with the system as other people. The remedy for it all is very 
easy. It is simply that Mr. Commissioner Mayne should issue orders to 
this favoured corps to “ move on.” They have been on home duty long 
enough. ‘'t is time they should have a little foreign service. They have hal 
their day at Wimbledon and Aldershott. Let them try their hands at the 
trenches before Sebastopol. Let them win a little glory in the performance 
of hard work in the slums of Whitechapel ; and let Piccadilly and the Hay- 
market have the advantage of possessing, for a while at least, a constabulary 
that is experienced in combating and keeping down a worse wickedness than 
that locality affords. The C Division has been living too long upon the fat 
of the land, and is growing proud and insolent in consequence. A change 
will be highly conducive to its efficiency and its morality, and will add 
largely to its experience of life and its knowledge of duty. Gentlemen of 
the C Division—Move on ! 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Lovis Puriprr’s mania was certainly for perpetual dabbling with brick and 
mortar, but then it was all in the way of mere building up. He did not pull 
down to build up ; whereas this is now becoming the occupation of Louis 
Napoleon. He destroys that he may re-construct. He has taken down the 
spire of Notre Dame, in order that it may be one day erected anew ; and 
now the Palace of the Tuilleries is in process of being laid level with the 
ground, to prepare for its being completely “refait & neuf,” as the French 
say of a greasy stuff. Certainly it strikes a traveller curiously if, on crossing 
the Pont du Carrousel, he finds himself suddenly in front of a heap of ruins 
and rubbish, where he had been used to see the structure of the histor 
palace of French kings meet until now his gaze. The effect is a singular one, 
even for French people, and the first impulse undoubtedly is to question the 
evidence of one’s senses. There is, however, the formless heap of rubbish; 
and there is the noise of the destroyer, hard at his work, and of the eve? 
falling stones and bricks that are being dislodged from their secular restint 
place. The Tuilleries are going to be rebuilt, made new! In the meanwhile, 
the Tuileries are being thrown down, and in almost a few days—assuredly ™ 
a few weeks—the spot where they stood will be waste, flat, untenanted. As 
I said before, it produces a strange impression on the spectator. __ i 

In the immediate vicinity of the crumbling palace is a curiosity whic: 
just now attracts the attention of the crowd, and which up to a —_ 
point merits it. A stately ship rides at anchor on the Seine, just under te 
poplar-trees of the Quai d’ Orsay, and at last it is made known to the Parisi” 
that, in very truth, the sea is brought into the city! This is an old pro)*" 
and has been talked of since the summer of ’54, when it was sought to p" © 
into execution and was found impracticable. On the 5th of this mon™ 
however, the ship was visited by the “authorities,” and declared to be” ™ 
right,” and since that day people rush in throngs to get sea-bathing 1n one” 
the handsomest thoroughfares of Paris. There, & la lettre, the waters 0! a 
sea are brought into the town, and sea-baths may be had—not ~ er 
asking,” but for the paying ; and dear paying it is, too, seeing that each ba a 
costs six franes! Setting aside the price, everything else is perfect, and i 2 
impossible to imagine an establishment in every respect better ordained 
more luxurious. 

I took oceasion in one of my late letters to tell you that wl 
the new Piedmontese minister, presented his credentials the othe 
Emperor of the French said to him, “ Arm, arm,—you have not got 
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frmation of this fact. The Presse, among others, remarks that it has good 

cause to believe that the Imperial Government has tried to impress upon that 

of Turin the positive necessity for getting a strong Italian army in readiness. 

And this is true. The Emperor is for ever expressing to those around him 

his great “disappointment” at the utterly imdequate preparations of the 

Italians in the way of military defence, let alone attack. Now, the fact of 

this utter inadequacy is, I fear, one that cannot be denied ; but I confess I am 
sceptical as to its being a subject of “ disappointment” for the French 
Emperor. It places Italy at the mercy of France ; and so long as the 
Italians are incapable of fighting for themselves, they must be dependent on 
the armies of France to fight for them. It is believed here that the time is 
rapidly approaching when this vassalship of Italy must become still more 
evident ; and those who are nearest to the Emperor pretend to know that a 
change of ministry is now actually impending at Turin. It is not to be denied 
that there is just now something more than usually mysterious in the rela- 
tionships between the two courts of France and Italy ; and I am not indis- 
posed to share in the belief of some who ought to be well informed, namely, 
that that is now being settled between Louis Napoleon ‘and his Piedmontese 
associates which will materially help to bring about a complication ere long. I 
have never ceased dwelling on the extreme importance of the maintenance or 
downfull of the Rieasoli ministry, and I am not inclined to believe in its long 
duration now. If I am at all accurately informed on what took place recently, 
when General Fleury went to Turin, Victor Emmanuel had the dire necessity 
made plain to him of obeying the master to whom he in reality “ articled” 
himself in the year ’59. The manner in which this obedience has to be 
carried out is not much of a mystery for any one ; but one of the first steps 
taken must be to get rid of Baron Ricasoli. The latter is, above all, a very 
obstinate man, to whom his own will has, in most circumstances of his life, 
been a law. This of itself often incapacitates a man from ruling a state 
in troublous times, though in the present circumstances his obstinacy might 
be the quality most calculated to enable him to serve Italy. 
_ The king, however, and Ricasoli do not agree perfectly together, and there 
is a delicate domestic occurrence of the “ galantuomo’s” life, in which one 
man only has shown himself perfectly agreeable to his Majesty, and that man 
is Ratazzi. It is no secret at Turin, that there does exist an attachment 
which Victor Emmanuel is honestly desirous of sanctifying by every means in 
his power. Against any such notion Count Cavour used to protest desperately, 
and no mésalliance would ever have had him for an accomplice. The man 
who sacrificed a pure young girl of fifteen to Prince Napoleon, and bartered 
away the cradle of the Savoy House could, by no entreaty and no argument, 
be brought to consent to the marriage-bond being tied between a lowly-born 
fair one and the chief of the Carignans. To Ricasoli, the feudal-minded 
aristocrat, I do not believe the king would even dare to breathe a hint of his 
wishes ; but Ratazzi has never shown himself uncompromising on this point, 
and here is the strong link between him and his royal master. But it has 
heen said that Louis Napoleon and Ratazzi were not of one mind. Now, this 
| have some cause for doubting. 
the most discouraged, one of those who sees the future in the darkest hues, 
and who is the most impressed with the impossibility of achieving anything 
without the direct help of France. This is the part of his weakness on which 
France will work, and I am disposed to think Ratazzi will ultimately yield, 
and for the great help proffered for the help without which he will easily 
be brought to believe, that Italy must fall to pieces, he will probably 
consent to pay down the price required. 

If IT am right in my conjectures, within a few months we shall see fresh 
outlines to the position. What these will be it would be premature to pre- 
ict ; but I believe the French attempt upon Sardinia will be one of the 
lirst features of which we shall be called upon to judge. 

It is but fair to say that the accounts received here at the various 
Ministries of the condition of the Two Sicilies are frightful, and would 
realiy leaa_to the belief that it is vain for Piedmont to try to annex the 
Southern State to itself. How far orders may be sent to the official in- 
lormants to represent matters thus, I of course cannot say ; but I am bound 
to register the fact that Frenchmen of all opinions—and many of whom are 
mt. ne ho all influence—declare the entire Neapolitan territory to be 
ares nto the capital of the Infernal Regions, and of this they openly accuse 
the Piedmontese, 








REMINISCENCES OF THE SESSION. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Lorn J. ‘USSELL’S last session in the House of Commons was eminently 
‘onservative in tone—like that of a man who meditated a withdrawal to a 
ore dignified assembly. When the “outraged and deceived” Liberals, as 
wd called themselves, put forward Mr, James White to complain that the 
+i ernmenthad failed to introduce a Reform Bill, Lord John replied with some- 
hime “ tom-tit pertness. He taunted Mr. Bright and his friends with the in- 
He - _ . of public out of doors on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
b, fone es _ , that if the House thought with Mr. White in regard to the 
Me Bricht ° " = make him Premier. Lord John’s levity appeared to 
age — + i Poa and he reminded the noble lord that he had not 
3 Meee oe n him shed tears on that very spot when compelled to abandon 

‘eform Bill. Lord John’s features were not quite so cheerful after this 


} . 
ut, for we all rememb« i i i 5 i 
it, ered his emotion in 1854, whe tussian W 
; : en the Russian war le« 
him to withdraw his bill. , a 


We certainly missed this session Lord John’s favourite argument about 
“political calm.” How often last year we were told, in carefully poised perora- 
tions, that the proper time for making changes and amendments in our Par- 
liamentary system was when the people were tranquil and contented! The 
Opposition were solemnly warned at every possible stage of the Reform Bill 
of 1860, that if they refused to poe the amendment of the Parlia- 
mentary representation, a time of discontent and suffering might come when 
the working-classes would not be satisfied with moderate and reasonable 
changes. The “advanced Reformer” who cried “hear, hear” to Lord John 
in 1860 was now asking you to tell him why Reform had been postponed, 
with Lord John’s jaunty consent, to this promised future of turbulence and 

litical agitation? The metaphor now, we all remarked, was changed. 
-arliamentary Reform, instead of being a cranky, weather-beaten craft that 
ought to repair her damages in smooth water, figured in Lord John’s changed- 
rhetoric as a heavy vessel that would only answer her helm in a capful of 
wind, and that absolutely required a brisk breeze to “ carry her over the bar 
of the House of Lords.” Mr. White declared that he would never believe 
in a metaphor again, and, all things considered, his determination was a 
wise one. 

Lord John, when Parliament met, was still smarting under Savoy and 
Nice, and the relation between the courts of London and Paris appeared to 
be amicable, yet distant. Our Foreign Secretary, in his despatches, had 
adopted a lofty tone in his communications with the French Government 
which, it was rumoured, had caused frequent irritation at the Tuilleries. The 
Emperor was said to have complained to Mr. Cobden on the subject, and at 
one moment it was expected that the absence of the cordiality that formerly 
characterized the relations of the two Governments, would have been com- 

lained of by Mr. James White or friend, and the indictment endorsed by 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald. Lord John was, indeed, a prophet who, in this 
matter, fulfilled his own predictions. He had warned the Emperor that if 
he persisted in annexing Savoy and Nice two consequences would follow ; 
first, that his personal good faith would be liable to doubt, and secondly, that 
his foreign a wi would be regarded as ambitious and aggressive. Lord John 
now nenauielaet reluctantly and jealously acquiesced in a short extension of the 
French occupation of Syria. He backed up the Sultan in_ his reclamations 
for speedy evacuation, and evidently regarded the continued presence of the 
French troops in Syria with great distrust. 
The publication of the blue-book on Italy abundantly vindicated Lord 
John’s Italian olicy. Even Lord John’s two despatches to Sardinia—-the 
first earnestly Hiesabling Victor Emmanuel from incurring any risk of bring- 
ing on a war with Austria in Northern Italy ; the second warmly urging the 
doctrine of national and popular rights—were seen to be less inconsistent 
than was supposed when read in their proper sequence in the order of events. 
Lord John, when he wrote the first despatch, was cognizant of a danger 
which still threatens Sardinia, but which has escaped notice in all the debates. 
While Great Britain was acting with perfect disinterestedness, and with a single 





Ratazzi is, of all Italian politicians, one of | 
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eye to Italian independence, France was calling upon us to assist in shutting 
up Garibaldi in Sicily, and in maintaining Francis IT. on the throne of 
Naples. The particular danger which the blue-book revealed as hanging 
over Victor Emmanuel was an annexation so stupendous that Savoy and Nice 
are dwarfed by its side. If, then, Austria should be induced to declare war 
upon Sardinia, and should overrun Lombardy, then Austria would have to 
count with France in regard to Lombardy. Under the negotiations of Villa- 
franca, Austria ceded Lombardy to France ; and France distinctly advances a 
claim to Lombardy in the event of a war between Austria and the new 
kingdom of Italy. Think of that, ye bulls and bears of the Stock Exchange ! 

The publication of Lord John’s despatches demanding the withdrawal of 
the French fleet from Gaeta, again exhibited our Foreign Secretary as insist- 
ing with unswerving firmness upon that freedom of action for the Italians of 
Southern Italy which they had turned to such admirable account in the 
North. Lord Jolin’s despatch of the 24th December, which was followed by 
the withdrawal of the French fleet from Gaeta, might be described as a 
severe “trouncing” of the Emperor of the French, if such a phrase could 
ever be applied, without irreverence, to words of caustic reprehension and 
remonstance boldly addressed to the Sovereign of a great Power. That 
despatch pleased all parties,— Radicals, Whigs, and Conservatives. It carried 
the Government through the session, was more popular than the Paper Duty, 
and shielded the Government against the Galway contract. Everybody 
praised Lord John’s ability, honesty, and firmness, and acknowledged that his 
Italian policy had been cautious, resolute, and generous. The approval of 
two opposite sections of politicians made itself on various occasions bene- 
ficially felt. When the advanced Liberals were grieved in their inmost souls 
at Lord Palmerston’s internal policy and Lord John’s glee that he had washed 
his hands of Parliamentary Reform, they inwardly congratulated themselves 
that Malmesbury had not been at the Foreign Office when the various 
European powers were breaking with Sardinia, and when France was going 
through all the phases of her vacillating and perplexing Italian policy. 
When the Conservatives were most angry with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for throwing away a million and a quarter of Paper Duty, and 
when the Irish members offered to shatter the administration of our Noble 
Viscount, good honest Protestants and sturdy sympathisers with the [talians 
who resisted despotism whether under Pope or Kaiser, thought of Lord 
John’s foreign policy, and stayed away from the critical division rather than 
give Mr. Pope Hennessy the right to demand audience of the Foreign 
Minister of Great Britain. 

The Italian debate of the second week in March did not quite realise the 
expectations of Mr. Pope Hennessy, who raised it, and his supporters, Sir 
G. Bowyer and Mr. Maguire. They declared that never had been British 
influence so wantonly or so injuriously exercised, yet they had not the mildest 
censure to propose, resolution-wise, for the adoption of the House. It was 
well said in the tea-room, that, by “calling attention” to the Italian perc 
and thus evading a division, these zealous ultramontanists had escaped being 
nailed to the counter like three bad shillings. What the House could do, it 
did. It applauded with enthusiasm the splendid oration of Mr. Gladstone, 
and when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, turning to Lord J. Russell and 
Lord Palmerston, said, “the cause of Italian unity owes much to my noble 
friends,” the cheers which endorsed the compliment were perhaps even more 
general and hearty on the Conservative side of the House than on the 
Ministerial benches. It is a proud moment for a Minister when, in a debate 
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impugning his motives and policy, the approval of his political o nts is 
even more warmly and generously manifested than that of his political sup- 
porters. Lord John Russell's noble defence of Italian liberty was indeed 
felt by all parties in Parliament (except the ultramontanists) to be worthy of 
that great cause, the great country he represented, and his own great repu- 
tation. 

The death of the Duke of Bedford withdrew Lord John Russell from 
St. Stephen’s for a time. When he resumed his Parliamentary attend- 
anee, the bequést of the Ludlow Irish estates by the deceased duke 
enabled him to gratify the wish, which for some years had been forming in 
his breast, to exchange the turmoil of the House of Commons for the ease 
and dignity of the Upper House. But the creation was deferred until 
& more advanced period of the session, and the delay enabled Lord 
John to take part in the final Paper Duty debate when the Galway Contract 
had occurred to complicate the “ situation,” and menace the Government. 
Lord John on this debate “ came out,” as the colloquial phrase runs. He 
took the high tone becoming the Ministry, and his own reputation as a con- 
stitutional authority. He repudiated with spirit and indignation the rumours 
that the Government, in order to avert a defeat, intended to make conces- 
sions to the Irish members, and restore the subsidy. Something of the old fire 
and vigour returned as Lord John exclaimed—*“ It would be better that ten 
Ministries should be defeated, and that the House of Commons should be ten 
times dissolved, than that such a stain should be cast upon the Government 
of the country.” This was to be the key-note of the division ; the hustings’ 
cry in case of defeat ; and it was received by the Ministerial benches with a 
cheer worthy of the good old days so feelingly deplored by Mr. Cobden, 
‘‘ when there was a great line of demarcation between parties, when there was 
something at stake and worthy of the intellect, and worth growing older and 
prayer to accomplish.” It is true the Galway Contract is to be restored, 
without one Ministry being defeated, or one House of Commons dissolved. 
But then party Government has its exigencies and necessities, and conditions 
are to be imposed for the due and effective performance of the postal service. 
Lord John’s speech, however, was not the less spirited and well-timed ; and 
being made by the “ Protestant Minister of a great Protestant country,” and 
one whose representations in favour of a severance of the spiritual and tem- 
poral power of the Pope were still pom to the minds of the Opposition, it 
did much to convert the anticipated defeat into that majority of fifteen, which 
extorted the loudest and longest cheer of the session. 

Lord John Russell, on the question of the constitutional privileges of the 
Commons, threw his powerful «gis over Mr. Gladstone, and not only defended 
the taxing privileges of- the Commons against lordly encroachment, but, in 
yrateful recollection of his colleague’s eloquent defence of his foreign policy, 
vindicated the fiscal measures and financial wisdom of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer against the Peers’ party among the Derbyites, and their then 
leader, Lord R. Cecil. 

When the Budget Bill came before the House of Lords, Lord John Russell, 
so s00n to take his seat there, occupied, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Milner Gibson, a place near the steps of the throne, and shared with 
them the gratification of hearing Lord Derby announce that he did not intend 
to divide the House against the repeal of the Paper Duty. 

Mr. Roebuck’s statement of a compact with the King of Italy—that the 
Emperorof the French should have the island of Sardinia as soon as he with- 
drew from Rome—gives an historical importance to Lord J. Russell’s farewell 
speech to the House of Commons, in which (I quote Mr. Roebuck’s remarks at 
Sheffield, on Wednesday) “‘he made use of words which ought to sink deep in 
the hearts of Englishmen.” Lord John said there were things in the conduct 
of the Emperor of the French that created great doubt and suspicion in the 
minds of the people of England. Doubtless Lord John had in his mind, 
besides the cession of Savoy and Nice, the explanations demanded by him 
and given by France, in regard to the acquisition of the island of Sardinia 
by France. The story is told in the blue-book published at the beginning of 
the session. So long ago as the end of May, 1860, the British Government 
was occupied with the probability of France exacting the cession of either 
the city of Genoa or the island of Sardinia, as the price of the acquisition 
by Piedmont of Naples and Sicily. Lord John Russell at this time declared 
that the cession either of Genoa, or the island of Sardinia, would 
be “utterly destructive of the independence of Italy,’ and “could not be 
seen with indifference by Europe.” Both designs were strongly repudiated 
and disowned both by Sardinia and France. The Emperor even caused a 
very pacific disclaimer to be published in the Moniteur, on which Lord J. 
iussell, with the recollection of Savoy and Nice fresh in his mind, signifi- 
cantly wrote to Lord Cowley,—* Let us hope that apprehension of war will 

be removed to a great distance by pacific conduct, and not merely postponed 
by pacific professions.” 

It has been thought by those disposed to take a favourable view of the 
conduct of France, that the design of acquiring Genoa or the island of Sar- 
dinia could not really have been entertained by France at this precise time, 
because she was then determined to stop the progress of Garibaldi by active 
interference, and to prevent Sardinia from making the acquisition of territory 
which was to be the preliminary and excuse of the annexation by France of 
the island of Sardinia. However, on the 23rd July, Lord J. Russell, in 
writing to Lord Cowley, resumed the subject, and directed the ambassador 
t» make farther inquiry. The blue-book affords no trace of any result or 
answer, and Lord Cowley was probably put off with an evasive reply, or 
saw too many proofs that France was at that moment designing the employ- 
ment of force to hinder the victorious march of Garibaldi. When the French 
Government urgently recommended the British Government to give direc- 
tions to the British naval forces to co-operate with the French admiral in 
shutting up Garibaldi in Sicily, and so saving the throne of Naples, Lord 
J. Russell of course replied that the Neapolitans must be left to settle their 
own affairs with their monarch, and that if Francis II. had the confidence 
either of his people or his army he was safe from Garibaldi. The Emperor 
of the French, it was remarked with satisfaction by Mr. Bright, abandoned 

his policy rather than act separately from England; yet France, as the 
blue-book abundantly proves, still retained her opinion against the union of 
italy, and regarded unfavourably the annexation of Naples and Northern 
italy. Itis possible that when the French Government, rather than act in 

lation from Great Britain, withdrew their fleet from Gaeta and acquiesced 

ia the annexation of Naples and Sicily, the Emperor had already made up 


re 


his mind to annex the island of Sardinia as a counterpoise to the command 
of the Mediterranean acquired by the new Italian kingdom. 

Lord John, in his farewell speech on the 19th July, took up the history at 
the point at which it was left by the blue-book. About Apri, in the present 
year, there apenas in one of the > journals an intimation that French 
agents were busy in the island of Sardinia. Sir James Hudson soon after. 
wards sent a despatch, enclosing one from the English Consul in ini 
who stated that French agents were busy in the island. Lord John Rnsgejj 
directed that immediate inquiries should be made, which resulted in some 
conflicting information. He then appealed to the Sardinian Government op 
the subject of these rumours. Baron Ricasoli thereupon verbally stated to 
Sir James Hudson, her Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at the Court of 
Turin, that Italy had no intention of yielding an inch of her territory. 
Whether Lord John Russell had a lurking suspicion that Count Cavour’s gyo. 
cessor was paltering with him “in a double sense,” we have no certain 
means of knowing; but Lord John significantly added :— If, after having 
emphatically declared that he would not give up an inch of Italian soil, 
Baron Ricasoli were afterwards to be found engaged in intrigues with the 
view of transferring the island of Sardinia to France, I should say that he 
was one of the meanest equivocators that could be found in any country iy 
Europe.” But, with submission to Lord J. Russell, when such a “ transaction” 
is ripe for accomplishment, the approved and time-honoured course will be 
for the Baron, “ a man of the highest honour and greatest patriotism,” to retire 
from the Sardinian Ministry. A more pliant and less distinguished instru. 
ment will be put in his place, the compact will be carried out, and then, after 
a decent interval, the Baron will return with unblemished honour to ihe 
councils of the King. Is not statecraft full of these expedients? 

Lord John Russell also stated that after having obtained this disting; 
disclaimer from the Government of Victor Emmanuel, the British Govern- 
ment applied to the Government of France. “ When M. Thouvenel was told 
that there were French agents—perhaps voluntary agents—busy in the island, 
he said that he would write at once to the French consul to disavow any 
such agency or conduct.” We laughed at this assurance, which Lord John 
observing, he added :—“I admit that in the present state of Europe it 
would be unwise in the Government or Parliament of this country to rest 
in blind confidence that there will be no aggression, no annexation, no 
ambitious projects entertained [on the part of France}.” sud, 

Sir Robert Peel had insisted upon the importance of this island, and 
declared that this cession would strike a severe blow at our commercial 
interests and the maritime supremacy of this country. Our Foreign Secretary 
replied that he entirely admitted the importance of the island of Sardinia, 
and said he had repeatedly expressed, in despatches, his opinion that the 
annexation of that island to F rance would be a great disturbance of the 
territorial distribution of the power of Europe, and would affect the distri- 
bution of power in the Mediterranean. What followed was so impressively 
uttered, and has acquired so much importance by the light of Mr. Roebuck 
revelation, that it is worth reading in extenso. 

Lord John said :—“ I cannot say that it is not possible for the Emperor of 
the French to entertain the idea of the possession of such an island, but he 
must put in the balance the consequences—the very grave consequences— 
which would follow from any attempt on the part of France to annex the 
island of Sardinia. It is not a transaction that could take place merely 
between the Emperor of the French and the King of Sardinia. Jt must put 
an end at once to any intimate alliance between this country and France.” The 
instant and general cheer which followed the last sentence, found an echo 
next day among all classes of Englishmen. 

This intimation of a possible, if not impending, termination of the French 
alliance, sent down the Funds next morning ; and Mr. Roebuck’s statement, 
if it be not regarded as a mare’s-nest, or an Austrian ruse to sow distrust 
between Great Britain and the French and Sardinian Governments, will pro- 
bably not be without a similar influence on the Stock Exchange. But Lord 
John did not content himself with warning the Emperor, in Milton’s words, 
to “ shun the bitter consequence.” He endorsed Sir R. Peel’s recomment- 
tion, that while great armaments were going on in Europe, Great Britain 
ought not to disarm. “ It is a great misfortune for England, and it isa great 
misfortune for Europe, that such costly armaments should be kept up in tune 
of peace ; but we should not remedy that if we were to disarm.” A general 
cry of “hear,” showed that party = was merged in a feeling of common 

atriotism, and that Lord John Russell was speaking as the Minister of 
England. A presentiment of coming danger ran through the sentence which 
followed af trust that no short-sighted view of our interests, no narro¥ 
spirit of saving with regard to any particular tax, will induce this country," 

the present state of Europe and the world, to maintain a navy and amy 
which are not adequate in all respects to the position we ought to yur 
I could not help remarking, in the midst of the “loud cheers” which hail ; 
this warning, that they came principally from the Opposition benches ; . 
they were continued, as Lord John Russell went on to add :—“ Not merely 
the greatness, but the very safety of this country, is concerned in her ra 
of preparation. So far from increasing the probability of war, as some 7 
thought, I believe that the knowledge that this country is strong 18 not 0 y 
advantageous for her own interests, but is a weapon in the hand of re 
other power that seeks for independence and for liberty. The knowle ee 
that this country is able, and, in a just cause, is ready to assume the gan 
the same time that she prizes the blessings which result from peace and - 
prosperity of her own commerce and manufacture, is, I believe, a guam” : 
for the independence of nations, and a security at the same time for the pe 
of Europe.” ' 

This speech was warmly resented by the French press, and in a W fand 
two afterwards we heard that France was playing off Russia against Eng ‘bli 
and was strengthening her ties with the Czar. One morning, too, ore 
were informed by telegram that Le Nord, the Russian organ 1n eb lis 
Europe, was to be removed from Brussels to Paris, there to be publis . 
the interest of the Russo-French alliance. These circumstances ~— 0 a 
less, present to the mind of our Noble Viscount when, a few days bel ane : 
prorogation, he intimated that any convention or agreement Himaltins i 
amount of the naval forces of this country must be made not only” 
France but with other countries. ‘“ Any limitation of our own te at 
our Noble Viscount) must be made with a view, not only to the naval PY" 
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armiit 
of France, but to any possible combination of other Powers.” The alarms 
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asked whether we might not see, ere long, the navies of Russia and Spain 
united to those of France, in which case the “Old Salt” now removed from 
us—sir Charles Na ier—used to warn us we should have more than our 
work to do in the Channel. 

‘A few days after this speech Lord John Russell took his seat in the Upper 
House. If, as Mr. Roebuck would have us believe, we are on the eve of 
diplomatic rupture with France, and must look about for other European 
allies, let us take encouragement in reflecting that the interests of Great 
Britain may be safely confided to a Foreign Minister so prudent and so reso- 
lute as Earl Russell, who has already wielded the moral influence of Great 
Britain with so much success in vindicating the liberty, independence, and 


integrity of Italy. 


METRES FOR DOING HOMER INTO ENGLISH ; ARNOLD, 
BLACKIE, GLADSTONE, AND NEWMAN. 


Ir seems to be a current opinion that, in some way or other, Homer must 
be done into English. Without either affirming or denying the necessity of 
this, we take an opportunity of noticing some of the more prominent points 
of the question. There are evidently many scholars and some poets who 
think they can do it ; that is, if time and space should permit them. At any 
rate, there are many who give us specimens ; not unaccompanied with hints 
that, if it were not for the length of the original, they could give us the 
whole. A brick, however, is no = of a house, though it may be one of 
the materials of which a house is made. 

If it were not for Professor Arnold having gone out of his way to attack 
Professor Newman, and Professor Newman having been sensitive enough to 
show that he cared for what Professor Arnold wrote, the sayings and doin 
of the distinguished men whose names stand at the head of our article would 
give us a very fair specimen of the way in which discussions should be con- 
ducted. They would give us an amica collatio rather than a hostile contro- 
versy. Between, however, the two scholars just mentioned a bitter element 
has ais engendered, which will do no good to either Homer or his trans- 
lators. 

Is Mr. Gladstone pre-eminently poctic, or is Professor Newman pre- 
eminently amiable? We cannot say. We are only certain that there is 
candour and ability on each side. Mr. Newman, with not only a Homer of 
his own, but with a theory about it, actually sees no reason against his rival 
doing the whole Iliad into a metre of which he—Mr. Newman—does not 
approve ; except the fact of his being better employed as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Is it not pleasant to meet with amenities like these, and to 
believe that they are real ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s metre is Walter Scott’s ; and, as the metre is the point 
upon which there is the most difference of opinion, it is to this that we shall 
exclusively address ourselves. Much has been said in favour of the one 
under notice. No one uses it better than Mv. Gladstone. Dr. Maginn, who 
had done the same before, seemed also to have thought that he was the first 
who had done so, and took credit, accordingly, as an innovator upon the ordi- 
nary habit of running upon the more majestic metres on the strength of 
their being Heroic. He was more right than wrong in this, and probably he 
was independent in his notion. The first writer, however, who threw the 
Homeric Hexameter into the free Octosyllabic of The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, was Sidney Walker, then a schoolboy at Eton. 

Dr. Blackie, on the other hand (who is a fair man, and thinks it mean to 
criticize others, without giving a sample of his own workmanship) backs what 
is called the Long or Service Metre, consisting of seven accents and fourteen 
syllables, and used in both the Old and New Versions of the Psalms :— 

** On Cherubim and Seraphim full royally he rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds came flying all abroad.”’ 

A metre that shall suit both David and Homer, and one which neither 
Tate and Brady, nor Sternhold and Hopkins, could spoil, must be a good 
one. And it loses nothing in Dr. Blackie’s hands. He calls it ballad-metre, 
and thinks that (as such) it is fitted for an dowdo¢ like Homer. He thinks 
that its length, which is sufficient to let the translator give line for line to 
the original, is in its favour. So, also, is the fact of its possessing rhymes. 
We agree with all this in the main. In the matter of length, it is a little too 
long for the Greek ; for though it may contain fewer syllables than many 
hexameters, it contains more accents. 

In respect to the rhyme, we take the slightest possible objection to the 
way in which Dr. Blackie mentions it. A ballad measure has no rhyme at 
all, for the simple reason that it has nothing to rhyme with; at any rate, 
when Dr. Blackie speaks of rendering Homer line by line, it is the 
capability of single lines that he speaks about. Rhyme is part, not 
of the ballad measure, but of the ballad stanza. There was one Blenner- 
hassett, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, wrote in blank ballad metre, 
— that badly ; and even had he written well his metre would have been 
a. he e agree, then, with Dr. Blackie as against Professor Newman 

n his ¢ efence of rhyme, per se. Neither, however, of these two versifiers, 
ae the metre that he has chosen, has any choice in the matter. Dr. 
= tong rhymes are single, could not write blank if he would. Pro- 
er r Newman, whose final measure is double, could not combine rhyme 
vith dignity. 

Write couplets like the following as Blennerhassett wrote them, «e., 


without rhyme and yo ° 
i u ma . 1 : 
renown :— ’ y y rival that not very popular author in 
iii 








oe = the rest in order formed in subject silence sate ; 

Weel, naan lawless stormed with never ending prate, 

Nor we npr woe anew ; Tash reckless words about him now he flings, 

Gentest { h pates, but fiercely rates the Jove-descending kings ; 

ny nt if he might laughter move with ribald jest; the most , 
u-favoured wight, I ween, was he of all the Grecian host,”’ 


On the other hand write — 
** Now all the rest in ord 
Only Thersites lawless 
and you lose dignity. 


wis Oe 2 P esos ate metre, which is also ballad metre, 
ich 1s ballad metre without rhyme. In its i it i 
gor : yme. ordinary form i »pre- 
sented by Campbell's beautiful poem of Lord Ullin’s denaheee — pa ee 
** And fas’t befor’e her fa’'ther’s me’n . , 
: Three da’ys we've fle’d toge’ther 
For sho/uld they fin’d us in’ the glen’ 
Our bloo’d wouid sta:‘n the hea’ther.”’ 


er formed, in subject silence sitting, 
stormed, with never-ending hitting,” 


Professor Newman's metre is both ballad and blank, but it is not Blenner- 
hasset’s. This is because he has, for his seven accents, fifteen syllables, «.c., a 
supernumerary at the end. If the couplets rhymed we should call them 
double rhymes. As it is we must call them what we can. Let us call them 
(for want of a better name) trochaic endings, and we shall find, by simple 
inspection, that they give us something like the spondee at the end of an 
hexameter. If this be an advantage, it is an advantage which is incompatible 
with rhyme, whereas, if rhyme be an advantage, it is one which is incom- 
patible with such an ending as the analogue of a spondee requires. 

No lines read more unlike than Professor Newman’s and Professor 
Blackie’s. They are, however, as single lines, almost identical. 

The application of the classical metres, of Hexameters, Pentameters, and 
the like, to English poetry, is as old as the Revival of Literature. Spenser's 
friend, Gabriel Harvey, wrote— 

** Unhappy verse, witness of my unhappy state!” 
and called it a Trimeter Iambic ; believing it to be as good an one as 
GWuxov axe mpocyeraoa owparog ; 
But the wits of the time were hard on him, and not only laughed, but pre- 
ferred the unlearned English of Marlowe and Fletcher. 
Stanihurst did all Virgil into hexameters and translated 


se quis mihi parvus Iulus 
Luderet ex aula, quite tantum ore referet,”’ 





into 
**Oh! that I had but a bairn, but a brat, but a dandiprat hop-thumb.” 

But it was not exactly Stanihurst by whom Virgil got his English ——T 
Then came a mixture of Prose and Verse—-a variety of what the Elizabeth 
critics called Cadence. Milton’s rendering of 

** Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa,” 
is the best known example of this. 
** What tender boy, bedewed with liquid odours, 
Courts thee, O Pyrrha, in some grassy cave! 


Pyrrha, for whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair ?” 


The reign of Queen Anne, with its French model, did not favour this form 
of verse ; for, to the credit of the French be it said, they never went far in 
it. In fact they thought, as their language was derived from the Latin, 
they had no need to force it, and that the men who wrote their Alexandrines 
were so many Bourgeois Gentilhommes, who wrote Virgilian and Horatian 
metres without knowing it, through the mere force of the original Latinity 
of their tongue. 

Then came a change ; and men added rhyme to rhythm. A poem by the 
father of Allan Ramsay is an instance of this. It is from the 


P ** Pone me pigris,” &c. 
Ode to Lalage, in Horace. 


** Place me where tea grows, or where sooty negroes 
Sheep-guts tie round ‘em lest the sun should brown ’em,” &c. ; 


and 
** If I should hap land on the coast of Lapland, 
Where there no fir is, much less pears and cherries, 
Still, while my Betty smiles, and walks so pretty, 
I will adore her,” 

The botanical geography here is accurate enough ; but that is all we can 
say for the rendering. Canning’s knife-grinder in this metre is well-known ; 
though the only part of it which looks like a Sapphic (and which does look 
like one, and is remembered for doing so) is the conclusion, 


** Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless, outcast.’ 


If it were not for the second s in spiritless, this would be a good line, even 
according to the rules of Latin prosody. 
Tennyson has condescended to dabble in this kind of thing :— 

‘* Low-throned Vesper is stayed between the two peaks ; but the Naiad,—’”’ 
Followed by a pentameter to match, which we do not remember, and scarcely 
care to look for. But this was in his hot youth. 

Coleridge, explaining precept by example, indited— 
**In the Hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column ; 
In the Pentameter, aye, falling in melody back.” 


This is a mere translation of two lines in German ; though, more suo, Cole- 
ridge never said it was. 

The best parallels to the Latin metres have been written unconsciously ; 
though, perhaps, 


F ** Not fair-faced he was; but he was fair-spoken Ulysses ;” 
or 


And 


** Non formosus erat sed erat facundus Ulysses.”” 


** What shallI do? Shall I die? Shall Amyntas murder Amyntas?’’ 


are scarcely accidental. But . 
‘** Neither reward us after our iniquities”’ 
is a very good Senarius. Whilst, 


** Liquid Peneus was flowing,” 


is identical in rhythm with 
** Grato Pyrrha sub autro.”’ 


Whilst, for a really good Alcaic (third line), such as 


Jam lacte depulsum leonem, 


we have 
Make ready my grave clothes to-morrow, 


or, better still, 
** September, October, November,” 

Except that they are as much Latin as English. A famous crammer at 
Cambridge used to tell his pupils that this was the type of all Alcaics in the 
penultimate line of the stanza. | 

We may make very good hexameters (such as_they are) by doctoring some 
of our common metres. Leave out the first syllable in Shenstone’s Pastorals, 
and add one after the last, and you may 

‘« Find out a nest for your fair ; you've found where the wood-pigeons breed O; 
Let me the plunder forbear ; she will say ‘twas a barbarous deed O. 


No one was true she averred, who would rob # poor bird of its young O ; Fs 
Love her the more when you hear such tenderness fall from her tongue O. 


Or, if you bury Sir John Moore, you may 


*¢ Hear not a funeral note as his corpse to the rampart is hurried ;" 


And 


“ Fire not a funcral shot o’er the grave where the hero is buried.” 
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In short, one way of writing English hexameters is to write certéin 
metres, and then manipulate them into form. The stanza of Sir John 
Moore's funeral gives us spondaics only; Shenstone’s metre, dactylics. 
This. to be sure, is very like cutting down good boots in order to make bad 
shoes. Still, we think so meanly of all existing hexameters, merely considered 
as bits of metre, that we almost recommend the process. 

They fail ; and they fail not only in English, but in other languages also. 
Even the Italian does not suit them. Howshould it? It has few or no words 
ending in consonants, so that in the eyes of a Latin scholar half of its final 
syllables ought to be cut off. The Spanish and Swedish do better. The 
German does the worst of all, and, consequently, is full of them. 

No one, we imagine, now thinks that if he does write English hexameters 
he writes them according to quantity ; or that there are really such entities 
in English as true dactyls and spondees. Few, we hope, fancy that by 
substituting the accent for the long syllable they mend the matter. If it 
were so, we should have two accented syllables running as the equivalent of 
the spondee. We write according to accent, and we put our accents in the 
English verse just where we put them in the Latin or Greek. More than 
this, it is solely and wholly by the ordinary English accent that we read the 
classical metres. 

Things, perhaps, are somewhat different now ; but when George IV. was 
King, men who could write verses for which the Pope is said to have said 
that they deserved to be made Cardinals, drew no difference between patule 
and patule, and pronounced Tityre and patule alike. Yet they read the 
classics with pleasure, and imitated them well. They were shocked) at false 
quantities ; but, in most cases, all quantities were the same to their ears. 
Patula, in writing, might be made long, simply by inserting a second t. In 
fact, then, ear had but little to do with their versification. What the false 
quantity shocked was their knowledge of the rules of Quantity. It is tis, 
and this only, which is shocked, when we treat profugus as if it were profugus. 
It would be long if it were spelt proffugus. Yet the sound would be the 
same. If we say profuqus, however, the ear is really wounded. This is 
because the accent 1s changed as well as the Quantity. Now it is only when 
a difference of Quantity carries with it a difference of accent also, that the 
ear is offended. And this being the case, we read Latin verses after our own 
accent. 

And yet we get a metrical result. How this is—how is it that whilst the 
Romans wrote according to Quantity (though not wholly), and we read accord- 
ing to accent, metre exists? This is a matter to which the scholars, whose 
names head our paper, may well apply themselves. 

The matter, however, % not quite so simple as this. Our knowledge of 
Quantity implies much. It implies a knowledge of many authorities, and of 
the Laws of Position. Now, in English, we have no Laws of Position. A 
vowel once short is always short. The i in pious, with us, is long; in Latin, 
the ¢ in pius is short. The e in flectet, if the word were English, would be 
short, as it isin Latin. The ¢ in flectent would also be short, which it is not 
in Latin. This means that England measures Quantity by the length of the 
vowel alone; while Rome measured it by the length of the whole syllable. 
Scholars know this, and are shocked at such a word as fréest being made 
a trochee. But if we don’t write to scholars, why write in the classical 
metres at all/ In this lies the great reason against them. 

A wide induction has convinced us of this, viz, that as truly as every 
man flatters himself that he can drive a gig, so truly does every man who 
attempts classical metres in English flatter himself that he can do it well. 
tic does more. He fancies he is the only man who can do it. This is one of 
what we may call the subjective monopolies—like stirring a fire and cutting 
a pencil. Ask any man who writes what are called English hexameters who 
is the best man in his business, and he will answer as Louis XIV. answered, 
“Letat, cest moi.” He is sure to say “ Myself.” If you ask who is the 
next best man, he says, “No one. Eclipse first; the rest nowhere. I’m 


Eclipse.” Nor is this all. He doubts whether any one else should have 
attempted it. It’s not the details that the ruck break down on. It’s the 
principle. “ J know it,” says he, “but every one else has mistaken it,”’— 


specially naming the opposition writer for the time being. For there always 
is AN Opposition writer ; just as there is always Her Majesty's Opposition in 
Parliament. 

One thing, however, may be said to their praise. They are, for the most 
part, better poets in strange languages than they are in their own; though 
Professor Arnold, as an English poet in English metres, is not obnoxious to 
this equivocal compliment. 

Of course we've a metre of our own. But we would recommend others to 
get at it experimentally. Three, at least, of our writers are examiners. Let 
them set a series of papers in different metres and see which comes out best 
in Homeric Greek. We would back that of Tennyson's Lotus-eaters, or 
perhaps that of Coleridge’s Chrystabel, against the field. However, try. 


FIRE AND WATER. 
. so generally looked upon as the antagonist of fire, that there 
isan almost natural antipathy to try any other means of extinguishing a 
conflagration. And yet common as is the remedy applied, scarcely anyone 
ever thinks why it is that water puts fire out. It is not that it conducts 
away the heat—that is an after effect. 

Combustion, that is hire, cannot go on without the oxygen of the air. 
Cut off the supply of that and the fire must cease. Now the fluidity of water 
causes it to envelop every substance on which it is poured with a thin coat- 
ing, which, like an impervious sheet or blanket, stops out the air, and 
the fire, being unsupplied with oxygen, cannot go on. It is hardly right 
even to say it is put out. It cannot continue—that is the truth We 
might be very hungry, but we could not eat while the door of the pantry was 
closed on the food. We could not eat if our mouths were covered over so 
that we could put nothing in them. If it be thought these are simple con- 
siderations, let it be borne in mind that all truths are simple, and that the 
best way to get at truth is by the simplest means. These simple considera- 


W ATER 


tions give us, however, the important fact that fire is annihilated only by 
cutting off the supply of oxygen, which is its food. The heat may remain 
alter the fire is put out; we see this in putting out live coals in our fireplaces, 
We pour on water, the flame stops, and the water rises in clouds of steam, 





—————— 
But no sooner has it thus evaporated, and the air again got access to the 
than the heat which remains is sufficient to re-ignite the fuel, and uh, 
break out afresh. Often this process has to be repeated several times 
the heat is sufficiently carried off by the water-vapour to reduce the 
below the inflaming point of temperature. Having, however, satisfied 
selves that the stopping out of air is the true way of extinguishing ies 
may have less prejudice afterwards in using other means than water ‘diane 
conflagration happens in our houses, or our premises. We may shut the 
doors, refuse to a the windows broken, and apply wet sheets and cloths 
We may go evena step further and use some other substance than water ¢, 
put, out destructive fires. 

In deep wells, in brewers’ vats, and other cavernous places, a 
dense gas accumulates, known as carbonic acid. A man descending into an 
old well or long unused vat where this has collected with a candle, has its 
light extinguished. The carbonic acid has supplanted the atmospheric qj, 
and the candle, when plunged in it, goes out, because there is no air (oxy yen} 
to keep up combustion. Brought back into the atmosphere instantly the 
candle would probably retain heat enough to relight. Plunged into pup, 
oxygen it certainly would. Now, a knowledge of this fact has induceg 
some to suggest the use of carbonic acid gas in putting out fires, and the 
urge very justly that, whereas water does as much and more damage to th. 
unconsumed goods than the fire itself, carbonic acid gas would just as effecty. 
ally extinguish the flames, while it would leave entirely unscathed whateyey 
remained on the premises untouched by them. It would damage nothing 
Surely this must be a reason for trying its use. It is deleterious to human 
life we know, as fatal to that as to fire, but then we are sensible beings ang 
can avoid its effects. If the man going down the well or vat continued to 
descend after his candle had been extinguished his “lamp of life” would be 
likewise put out. His supply of oxygen for breathing would be cut off, ang 
he would perish unless brought back instantly to the air, when his breathing 
like the combustion of the candle, would be resuscitated. Nitrogen gas 5 
also a non-supporter of flame ; its effect in our air is to diminish the action of 
its oxygen on life and combustion, and to make these go on more slowly, 
Both carbonic acid and nitrogen are innocuous in themselves, that is to say, 
they are not poisonous or irritant gases, and, if fatal, they kill only by stopping 
out or supplanting the air, and life ceases simply, as it does in drowning, 
because it has not the material to go on with, When a child’s or a lady's 
dress takes fire we do not run for water to throw over her, but we wrap round 
a sheet, a table-cloth, a coat, anything at hand, to stop out the air. 

Besides that water damages the unconsumed goods, there are some classes 
of fire to which it is most difficult, nay impé@ssible, to apply it at all—such 
as where spirits or gases have taken fire, and burn, as they commonly do, 
in the atmosphere of the room containing them. Spirits or oils will float on 
the water poured in to extinguish them; and thus it spreads the harm 
which it is essayed to stop. Not so the action of gases. Mingling with the 
atmosphere, they first diminish the spirit-flames, and then, more effectually 
supplanting the air, leave them no food to exist on. 

Many years ago, Mr. Phillips, an officer in the navy, was stationed near 
the remarkable volcanic island Fernandez (which rose so suddenly in the 
Mediterranean, and has since disappeared) during the period of its violent 
eruption. The island was crescent-shaped, presenting an open crater, into 
which the sea rushed like a cataract during each period of cessation, and 
when the eruptions recommenced, the water was ejected to a great height. 
He noticed that, when the water fell on the flames issuing from the ravines of 
the burning island, no effect was produced, while, wherever the winds carried 
the clouds of vapour issuing from the crater, the flames were suddenly 
annihilated. 

Reflecting on this phenomenon, he was led to attempt the perfect exclusion 
of the air in cases of fire by the use of non-combustible gases and vapout, 
and the apparatus termed the “Fire Annihilator,” generating carbonic acid, 
nitrogen, and steam, was the result. 

We must be very innocent, indeed, of childish amusements if we do not 
know the small conical pastiles of wet gunpowder familiarly known a 
“devils.” Whether Mr. Phillips’ being a naval man caused him to have 
any peculiar affection for gunpowder, or whether he acted on higher scientiie 
grounds we cannot tell, nor does it much matter; certain it is he wed 
“ devil ”-composition, or something very like it, to put out fires. The sul 
stance thus made gives out nitrogen and carbonic-acid very rapidly, and 
immense volume ; thus the extinguishing gases are supplied. But the heat 
given off in the combustion, which is so quick as to be little short of expl- 
sion, is intense. This, too, he economised to a useful end. He inclosed his 
gunpowder-composition in the centre of a metal case, and surrounded it with 
a chamber containing water. The heat of the combustion, acting on the 
water, raises it into steam, which issues from the orifice of the machin¢ with 
the annihilating gases, and is an additional aid in the operation of extinguish- 
ing a fire. Singularly enough, although acting on fire, these gases and vapow 
are so comparatively innocuous when ejected into the atinosphere (probably 
from dilution), that they may be breathed with impunity ; so that, while 
checking the flame and reducing the smoke in an ordinary conflagration, the 
house or apartment may be entered by the owner or the firemen, and te 
chief seats of fire put out with a wet mop or pails of water. ; 

Whether these gases and vapour are preferable or not to water for gre 
fires remains to be proved. One thing is, however, quite certain, the 
annihilators are most valuable auxiliaries and pioneers to the water-engu® 
No doubt where vested interests are concerned, as in the cases of the late 
Mr. Braidwood and the Insurance Companies, there may be other than sci 
tific or practical obstacles to their general use. The public have the highest 
interest in the suppression of fires, and it is right that every meals ™ 
preventing and extinguishing them should be fully known. late 

The great danger when a fire breaks out is its getting hold ; and this 1s J"*" 
the point of time when the fire annihilator is most useful. Applied instant}; 
its gases and vapour will keep down the flames until water-power, 1 ae 
sary, can be got, and applied directly. It is well known that, taking *io 
point of actual ignition, the value of a supply of water diminishes m 4 -— 
rapidly increasing with the lapse of time before the arrival of such mt 
In the first minute a jugful may suffice, in the second not a pailful, ¥ . 
third not three nor four pailfuls, and in a few minutes nothing less 
engine-power will avail. It is also known that, although, allowing a 
obstacles, the fire-engines traverse the streets at the rate of ten miles 4” 
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hour, in the case of a fire happening within a mile of a station, it takes, 
under the most favourable circumstances, twenty-eight minutes for the engine 
to get to it. 

Is it not, then, a matter of some moment to consider whether an apparatus 
capable of instant application, of ne complication In its usage, and generating 
go cubic feet of fire-quenching gases and vapour in less than forty seconds, 
‘; not sucha valuable one as should be kept in every dwelling-house as a means 
of staying or averting a calamity to which all are at all times accidentally 
subject? And is it not also well to inquire into the capabilities of such 
instruments, and thé reasons why they are not in general use ? In short, has 
not fire other as powerful and sometimes more applicable antagonists than 


water f 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Ir must be owing to the extreme humidity of the English climate, and the 
incessant warfare which it is therefore necessary to wage against moisture 
and damp in all its varied forms, that the word “ raterproof” sounds so 
pleasantly in our ears. Certain it is that a manufacturer has only to contrive 
so that this epithet can be applied to his goods, and he can confidently rely 
upon the public appreciating his efforts. And not only can almost any 
conceivable article of clothing or household use be purchased already made 
waterproof, but various appliances can be had in plenty in the shape of 
varnishes, solutions, &c., by means of which this desirable quality of imper- 
meability to water can be communicated at any time to the most absorbent 
material ; and, as far as the powers of india-rubber, and gutta percha, and 
shellac, in all their multitudinous forms, can aid us, we might fairly imagine 
that there was nothing left to be done in the way of consolidating the victory 
which these powerful agents have enabled us to gain over the liquid element. 

But although these substances are perfect as far as they go, the important 
consideration of cost limits their application in several directions where it is 
of the utmost necessity to have damp and water resisting materials, and 
renders it needful to employ other less perfect substitutes, such as pitch, Xc., 
with which palings, wooden erections, shipping, &c., are in consequence 
plentifully coated. Marine glue, a compound of india-rubber and shellac, 
has been, in spite of its high price, for some years used largely by ship- 
builders, but the constantly increasing value of shellac has raised the price 
of the glue to such an extent (being now about £62 per ton) that the dis- 
covery of some equally efficient and cheaper substitute became a matter of 
importance. It will, therefore, no doubt interest many of our readers to 
know that this desirable result has at last been attained, and that Mr. Hay, 
a clever chemist attached to the Portsmouth Dockyard, has now succeeded in 
discovering a composition which must be invaluable for shipping and other 
purposes, since it possesses all the advantages of marine glue at about one- 
third its cost. The new material is about to be brought before the public 
under the name of waterproof glue, a company being now in course of forma- 
tion for the purpose ef manufacturing it and bringing it into use. 

A short account of some of the more valuable or useful properties of this 
new compound will show that it well deserves the eulogiums which have been 
bestowed upon the waterproof glue by those who have experimented with it. 
It is not liable to injury from cold, or even the severest frost ; neither is it 
affected by heat, nor deteriorated by lapse of time ; specimens having stood 
seven years’ experimental use without the least injury. From its extra- 
ordinary low price, it will be almost certain, in time, to supersede the use of 
pitch and other coarse materials, which, although partly inefficient, have, on 
account of their cheapness, been largely employed for shipping purposes ; its 
durability, and the ease with which it is applied, rendering it peculiarly 
applicable to the purpose of caulking and paying the seams and decks of all 
classes of ships ; one important consideration being that neither dirt, the oil 
used with caulking irons, nor the previous employment of pitch or other 
material, will in any way interfere with its application or utility. Its freedom 
from the very disagreeable odour which accompanies the other substances 
now in use, makes it particularly suitable for yachts and the interior fittings 
of passenger ships in general. 

The value of this waterproof glue is not only evident in its peculiar appli- 
cability to shipping purposes, and for keeping all kinds of joints and seams 
of iron and wood perfectly watertight, airtight, and free from damp, whether 
they be under water, or buried in the earth, or exposed to atmospheric 
changes ; it has other very important advantages which cannot fail, as soon 
as it becomes known, to make it of considerable use in all the arrange- 
ments of daily domestic life. K 

| Thus it will be the cheapest and most durable application for iron, wood, 
‘nd all other roofing, fencing. &c., especially the ends of posts and piles 
inte uded to be embedded in the earth. It will become a substitute for “ bot- 
"ing wax,” and must supersede the use of metallic capsules for covering corks 
both on account of its durability and inexpensiveness, and it avoids the risks 
of frequent imperfect fitting in the application of capsules, and will admit of 
the use of less expensive corks or bungs. The waterproof glue will likewise 
prove of considerable value to builders, as it effectually renders bricks, tiles, 
wortar, cement, and all similar substances impervious to moisture ; it would 
eo cats ie a oe slating, Whilst possessing these 
shine he ain : aw - f course available for all purposes to which ordinary 
al applied, and it will be found to be a most useful companion to 
Lie tool-hox In every household. 
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cork floor-cloth, however, appears to combine the advantages of both without 
the attendant evils. It is made of different thicknesses, from one-eighth, or 
even thinner, to a quarter of an inch thick, and is as beautifully soft to the 
feet as the component materials would lead one to imagine, whilst the noise- 
less springy way in which it rebounds to the tread of the foot without the 
least noise, renders it a pleasure to walk upon, as well as a great boon to 
those intellectual workers, whose fate it is to carry on their labours close to 
frequented halls and passages. 

From the large amount of india-rubber which enters into its composition 
it will last for a very long time, and is totally indestructible by damp, or 
impervious to wet, whilst the other constituent, cork, communicates to the 
floor-cloth its own peculiar properties of remaining unaffected by the extreme 
temperatures of our climate, neither becoming hard and resisting to the foot 
in the severest winter, nor soft and impressible in the dog-days. It is also 
perfectly safe against the attack of insects, and can be painted or printed to 
any desired pattern in the same way as the ordinary oil cloth. One dis- 
advantage which it possesses (and one which we should think it would not 
be difficult for the inventor to overcome) is its friable nature. If it is bent 
sharply, as for instance in applying it to staircases, it is very liable to crack 
and break across. This might be avoided by applying a process of vul- 
canizing to the rubber, or by artificially softening it before a fire as it is 
being fixed in place. Once down, of course this objection would cease to 
be felt. 








THE SALMON QUESTION. 


So far as we have been able to glean from local reports, or ascertain by 
personal inquiry, no improvement is noticeable this year in the Scottish 
Salmon Fisheries ; while, in Ireland, the take of fish has suffered a consider- 
able diminution. As to England, the river fisheries of that division of the 
United Kingdom have at present no commercial value. The decline of the 
British salmon fisheries has been a cry now for many years, and continues at 
intervals to be reiterated. The cry has been louder than usual this season— 
so loud as to induce legislative interference ; without effect, however, so far 
as the Scottish fisheries are concerned ; the bill introduced for the regulation 
of the rivers of that country, having been hotly opposed in its latter stages, 
was wisely withdrawn. The act for the regulation of the salmon and trout 
fisheries in England has become law, and will, it is hoped, do some good 
when it comes into operation, which desirable event is fixed for the Ist of 
October. 

The principal causes of the decline of our salmon fisheries are: our com- 


- parative ignorance of the natural history of that fish ; the waste of salmon 


lifé consequent on that ignorance ; the great demand for salmon and the 
consequent high price, inducing poaching and the slaughter of immature fish ; 
also the murderous bag and stake-net system carried on in the estuaries and 
friths. 

There can be little doubt that the prevalent ignorance of the natural 
history of the salmon, of the conditions that regulate its growth, and of 
the time it takes to grow, greatly contributed to cause the decline in the 
quantity of fish which is so notorious. Similar ignorance is prevalent 
as to all fish, not only among those whose business it is to capture 
them, but even among our naturalists. The root of the evil as regards the 
scarcity of salmon is to be found in the avarice of the lessees of fisheries 
who have over-fished the rivers to an alarming extent. The increased value 
of all kinds of fish food has engendered in these parties a greed of money 
that leads to the capture and sale of almost everything that bears the shape 
of fish. Half a century ago, when we had no railways, and when even fast 
coaches were too slow for the transmission of sea-produce, the markets were 
exceedingly local. Then salmon was so very cheap as to be thought of no 
value as food, and was only looked upon by the population with an eye of 
Nobody ever expected to hear of it as a luxury 
at 2s. 6d. a pound weight. No Parisian market existed then for foul fish, 
and fifty years ago people only poached foramusement. But in the excessive 
poaching, which goes on now during close time, we have a minor cause nearly 
as productive of evil as the primary and legal one—for of course it is legal for 
the tacksman of the station to kill all he can. Add to these causes the 
extraordinary quantities of infant fish which are annually killed, coupled with 
that phase of insanity which leads to the capture of grilse (salmon that have 
never spawned), and we obtain a rough idea of the progress of destruction as 


good-humoured toleration. 


it goes on in our salmon rivers. 

The natural history portion of the salmon question having been amply 
discussed in previous numbers of the London Review, under the title of 
“ Artificial Propagation of Fish,” we shall now address ourselves to the 
commercial portion of the subject, taking the condition of the Scottish 
fisheries as our text. 

The value of these fisheries may be estimated from the fact of the rental 
of the commercial stations on the Tay being let at an annual sum of about 
£14,000. Other Scottish rivers also yield, or did at one time yield, large 
annual sums in the shape of rental. Mr. Johnstone, the lessee of the Esk 
fisheries at Montrose, stated at a public meeting lately held in Edinburgh, 
to protest against the removal of stake-nets, that he estimated the Duke of 
Sutherland’s fisheries at £6,000 a year, and quoted his own rents as £4,000 
per annum, giving him the privilege to fish on two different rivers, on one of 
which he had eight miles of water, on the other six. The rents of the sea- 
salmon fisheries of Scotland (stake and bag-nets), which the recent bill of 
the Lord Advocate proposed to abolish, range from £20 to £1,000 per annum. 
Princely rentals have been drawn from the salmon rivers of that division of the 


kingdom. The Tweed alone, at one time, gave to its proprietors an annual 
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income of £20,000; it now yields only a fourth of that sum, and has, in 
certain seasons, been let so low as £4,000—a striking fruit of over-fishing. 
The late Duke of Richmond derived upwards of £12,000 a year from the 
river Spey ; and on the larger salmon rivers of Scotland the income derived 
by the “jairds” from the salmon forms a very welcome addition to their 


land revenues. 

Fisheries of all kinds partake greatly of the character of a lottery, and the 
salmon fishery forms no exception to this rule. A few figures will demon- 
strate this fact. At Lord Grey’s fishery on the Tay in 1831, where 10,000 
fish were taken, the rental was £4,000, but in 1842, while the rental was 
£1,000 less, the take of fish was well nigh trebled. The fluctuations of 
rental on the river Tay have been considerable. Lord Grey’s stations have 
been as high as £4,000, and as low as half of thatamount. Other fluctuations 
may be also noted. The Earl of Kinnoul's rents were £910 in 1828 ; in 1858 they 
were reduced to £89. The city of Perth rents had declined about £450 in 
the same period. The rental of Dalgleish of Scotscraig had fallen from 
£900 to £300. The Mansfield fisheries were worth £525 in 1828, and in 
1858 their value was set down at £180. We could cite many other examples ; 
and although a few of the fisheries have risen, the tendency is downwards. 
It is not easy to obtain trustworthy statistics of the rental and “takes” on the 
different stations of any particular river ; but as regards the Tay and its tri- 
buataries, a correct rent-roll, extending from 1828 to 1858, has been published 
as part of the report of a Committee of the House of Lords. 

The recent debates in the House of Commons on the English and Scottish 
Salmon Fisheries Bills, brought out very distinctly the worst phase of the 
salmon question, viz., the prevalence of stake and bag-nets. These machines 
have exercised a baneful influence on the fisheries, and have in numerous 
instances intercepted about one half of the salmon of particular rivers, before 
they could reach their own waters. These nets are erected in the tide-ways, 
not far from the shore, and as the fish are coasting along towards their 
own particular spawning ground, they are intercepted, either in the chambers 
of the bag-net, or in the meshes of the stake-net. It is said, too, that fish so 
taken are in far finer condition than those caught in the rivers ; hence they 
are in greater demand, and bring a slightly better price. There is no con- 
sideration among tacksmen of river fishings, or proprietors of bag and stake- 
nets, for the preservation of the fish—it seems to be a rule with these 
gentlemen to kill all they can. It is obvious that, if the upper proprietors 
of the waters were to act in the same spirit, and kill all the salmon that 
reached the breeding grounds, that fine fish, not unaptly called the “ Venison 
of the waters,” would very speedily be extinct. 

One or two figures will give our readers a better idea of the influence of 
the stake-nets on the fortunes of the fisheries, than a column of argument. 
On the river Tay both systems have been tried; stake-nets having been 
introduced and afterwards abolished, so that there are statistics to show the 
bad effects of these “ infernal machines.” The average annual capture of fish 
ut a particular station for a few years before the existence of stake-nets, was, 
salmon, 8,720; grilse, 1,714. The “takes” fell during the stake-net period 
to an average of 4,666 salmon, and 1,616 grilse. The stake-nets having been 
removed, the catch rose above its old average, viz., to 9,010 salmon, and 
8,709 grilse. Were further proof required of the deadly influence of stake 
and bag-nets on the salon rivers, it could easily be had ; indeed, ample 
testimony has, from time to time, been recorded in Parliament, both against 
the stake-nets, and that “ chamber of horrors” for the salmon, the deadly 


bags. 

it is recorded that at one time great hauls of salmon could be taken either 
in the rivers of Scotland or Ireland, and that in England salmon were also 
quite plentiful. One miraculous draught is written down as having been 
taken out of the river Thurso; on which occasion the enormous number of 
2,500 fish were captured in that river. We shall never again see such a 
haul, unless we give the rivers a rest for a space of five years or so. A 
jubilee would greatly help to restore the status quo. The extension of the 
Scottish salmon trade (the precursor of all the mischief) commenced with the 
discovery of packing in ice. 
Scotland and England, that it at once effected a great rise in the price of the 
fish. High prices had their usual consequence with the producer ; every 
device was put in requisition to catch fish for London and the continent ; and 
if this was the case at the beginning, it will be readily understood how 
rapidly the fish trade rose in importance as new modes of transit became 
common: the demand and supply at once assumed such enormous pro- 
portions as to tell with fatal effect on the fisheries, and the high prices led to 
extensive and organized poaching. In former years men only poached for 
amusement and for family supplies, and were quite contented with a few fish 
to pickle for winter use. Now, however, salmon stealing during close time 
has become a commercial undertaking, carried on with great success. Tons 
of foul fish are annually taken from the waters, and distributed over the 
country. It is said that most of these are packed in ice and sent to Paris, 
where, after undergoing a certain process, a ready market is found for them. 
These stolen fish pass through numerous hands ; all that the actual poacher 
obtains as his share is twopence per pound weight; they are bought from 
the thieves by middlemen, who again dispose of them to certain salesmen, 
each party, of course, obtaining a profit. An Innerleithen weaver, who adds 
to his regular income by a little poaching, informed us that he has seen 
700 Ib. weight of foul fish taken out of the Tweed in one night! 

The latest trustworthy statistics of the take of salmon over the kingdom are 
those for 1860, furnished by Mr. Ridpath, of the firm of Forbes, Stuart, & Co., 
of Lower Thames-street, London, which are as follows :— 


From the English and Welsh rivers 438 boxes of 112 Ibs. 
- Irish rivers . 3,803 - 
90 Scottish rivers . . 15,870 - 


Mr. Ridpath has kept a note of the produce of the salmon fisheries since 1834, 
and a comparison of his figures shows a very marked decline, the total quantity 
received in London, for instance, between 1834 and 1544, was 280,967 boxes, 
whilst, as we have shown, only twenty thousand boxes reached London last 
year. 

The natural history of the salmon having been already discussed in our 
coluinns, we shall not say more at present about that branch of the question, 
except to mention that the breeding ponds at Stormonttfield, on the Tay, have 





This led to so great a trade in salmon between | 
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proved very successful, and are well worthy of imitation by the i 

of other salmon rivers, and we therefore subjoin, for the guidance of lessee, 
proprietors, a rough sketch of a suite of salmon ponds, founded on thoge at 
Stormontfield. 





















































H 
A. Canal from River. H. Runlets from respective ponds to ths 
B. Supply Pond, or Reservoir. river. 
C. Runlet for conducting water to boxes. + Sluices of fine wire-gauze to keep out all 
D. Canal round the boxes. foreign matter and prevent the escape 
E. Breeding Box filled with gravel. of the fish. 


F andG. Ponds for young fish. 


The breeding boxes at Stormontfield having only one reception pond 
attached to them, can be used but once in the two years. ere a fresh 
batch of salmon to be manipulated every year, the two year old parrs would 


| inevitably devour the newly hatched fry as they came from the boxes ; by 


| 





having two reception cap this danger is avoided, and a breed of fish is 
obtained every year. By means of the wire-gauze sluices a constant flow of 


| water is maintained, and the fish prevented from escaping. The sketch we 


have given has not been drawn to any measurement, nor are the boxes 
slavish copy of those at Stormontfield, it is merely designed to indicate how 
such ponds may be constructed ; they can, of course, be made of any siz, 
and with the two reception ponds for the fry, any number of fish may be 
bred, and it ought not to be forgotten that the breeding ponds on the river 
Tay have been the means of adding a handsome percentage to the rental of 
that river. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


M. Auguste Bisson, the well-known Alpine photographer, has recently pt 
into execution a project which has occupied his thoughts for some years pas 
This is no less than the ascent of Mont Blanc with all the paraphernalia neces 
sary to the obtaining large photographic views from the summit; but, in spite ° 
the well-known energy and talent of this operator, and the experience he has 
gained during his many photographic excursions at lower elevations, 80 formid- 
able an enterprise occasioned many of M. Bisson’s friends to have serious ™* 
givings as to the success of the attempt. He started from Chamonix with = 
guide, Auguste Balmat, and twenty-five porters; for in order to carry the larg? 
amount of apparatus to such an altitude it was nece that it should be wel 
distributed. When they reached the Petits Mulets they encountered a terribl 
storm of wind, accompanied with avalanches falling on every side, which compe * 
the party to beat a retreat to the Grands Mulets. Arriving there, some of ae 
bearers were too ill to proceed, and had to be sent back, while the party waite’ 
until seven hardier porters could be sent up to them from below. Upon the® 
arriving the ascent was recommenced, and at length the summit was reaches 
There, almost all the party were so overcome by sleep or exhausted by fatg™ 
and suffering as to be unable to move, leaving Balmat and Bisson, whose 
graphic ardour sustained his strength, the only ones capable of thinking of t 
reproduction of that magnificent panorama which lay stretched out bene 
them. The photographer and his brave companion set up the tent and ’ 
the materials, but when they attempted to melt the snow in order to supp? 
themselves with water, the fuel which they had brought with them for this Pa 
pose refused to light on account of the rarity of the atmosphere. In spite 0 
these difficulties three pictures were obtained, of which two are said 4 oot 
very satisfactory. The time occupied on the summit of the mountaim da» 


exceed two hours and a half. 
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THE ARMSTRONG GUN AND THE JONES’ TARGET. 

The trial of these important means of attack and defence tock place on Wed- 
nesday at Portsmouth. The same target was tested that was pounded in 1860 
by the Stork’s 68-pounder. No repairs have since been effected in it, it being 
adapted for the present experiments merely by the dubbing off of lj of the 
timbers to level it for the new plates. The armour-plates lie on 12 inches of 

‘ne backing, the whole being supported on iron ribs and stanchions, represent- 
ing the section of a ship’s side on the sloping, or, as it is termed, the angulated 
principle. The four plates used were two of 4} inches and two of 5} inches 
thick. The Armstrong guns first threw bolts of 110Ibs. projected by 14 Ibs. of 
powder and the result of 16 shots was the separation of one corner of the inner 
4}-inch plate, but the target was not penetrated. The success of the target as 
opposed to the Armstrong 100-pounders, is altogether unprecedented in gun- 
nery. The 54-inch plate had but one shot fired at it, and it is now proposed to 
place them vertically before further experiments are made on them. 








ASTRONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE COMET. 


Sir,—I have just received from my correspondent, Mr. Copsey, of 8S. Joao d’el 
Rey, Brazil, a representation of the appearance of the comet, on the morning of 
June 26, which, as being intermediate to those of June 20 and 30, given in my 
communication to the Lonpon Review of August 10, possesses considerable 
interest. Mr. Copsey took sextant measures of the distances of the head of the 
comet from Aldebaran, Rigel, and Arietis, from which he inferred that on 
June 25, at 20h. 3m. Greenwich M.1., the approximate right ascension was 
th. 54m., and the approximate declination 1° 30’ north. It was, therefore, in the 
constellation Orion. He also states that “ the brightness and apparent diameter 
had greatly increased ; but the moonlight prevented more than an extension of 9° 
of tail from being visible.’ From these data I find that the angle of position of 
the* tail was 133°, and by the aid of M.Loewy’s Ephemeris, that the actual 
length of the tail was 10°5 millions of miles, and the comet’s distance from the 
sun 82:1 millions of miles. On account of the moonlight the estimated length 
of the tail is probably too small. But even with this estimate the actual 
length is greater than it was on June 15 and June 20, when the apparent 
lengths were respectively 12° and 19°. The diminution of apparent length on 
June 26 is, no doubt, chiefly owing to the fore-siiortening due to the position 
of the comet relative to the earth and sun, the time of observation being only 
about three days previous to the epoch at which the tail swept very close to the 
earth. For the same reasor the tail (as exhibited in the annexed diagram) 
shows greater angular expansion than either on June 20 or June 30. 

Mr. Copsey’s letter contains also the following particulars :—‘ The nucleus 
examined through the telescope appeared rather redder than on the 20th, but 
gave no indications of a phase, at least in the small telescope I had at my dis- 
posal. It appeared perfectly circular and well defined, but of a decidedly nebu- 
lous character. The coma was separated by a dark space from the nucleus, and 
was very dense and hazy in ap- 
pearance. The comet on this day 
remained visible to the naked 
eye up to sunrise, and was cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful 
objects I have ever seen. The 
following mornings were all un- 
favourable on account of thick 
mist, until the 30th, on which day 
nothing whatever of the comet 
was seen up to sunrise. It was 
not visible again until July 7 in 
the evening, at which date its 
appearance was exactly similar 
to that on June 15. On the 8th 
it was between the tail of the 
Great Bear and the Dragon, and 
had nearly the same appearance 
as on the 7th. Since that time 
it has been rapidly getting tele- 
scopic.’ Respecting the above 
account it may be remarked, that the round and nebulous appearance of the 
nucleus, and the absence of phase, may be owing to the tail being directed so 
nearly towards the earth. 

Cambridge Observatory, August 21, 1861. 
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The Comet, seen from §. Joao d’el Rey, Brazil, June 26. 


J. CHALLIS, 





Tue following ephemeris has been calculated by M. Secling for the Berlin 
mean midnight of the under-mentioned dates :— 


Distance 
R.A Decl from Earth. _Brightness, 
h. m 8 ° ’ Miles. July 27 = 1:0 
Ang, 24 15 25 35 ws . & 18% ...... 140,410,000 ...... 0°17 
25 15 26 42  ..ccoe 44 11°6 
26 BO BF G&D ctsccs 44 «6650 
27 15 28 56 ...... 43 58°7 ...... 146,585,000 ,..... 0°15 
28 15 30 4 43 52°5 
29 it = 43 464 
30 15 32 20 ...... 43 40'S cease « 152,665,000 ...... 0713 


_ The comet is in the northern part of the constellation Bodtes. We observed 
it on the evening of Tuesday, August 20th, in an excellent 3-inch refractor by 
Cooke, of York ; it was very faint, and had not, apparently, a | 
strictly so called. 
we do not suppose it will be visible, 
another fortnight. 

August 21st, 1861. 


even in the largest telescopes, for more than 





Xx. Y. Z. 
BRILLIANT METEOR IN SPAIN. 


: The appearance of a brilliant meteor at Bilboa, on the evening of the 10th of | 
-\ugust, at 20 minutes past 9, has been recorded by M. Vignolles. It was also | 
— oe by 2a a S 7 firm of Brassey & Co., the well-known | 
ra} itractors, and by Mr. H. M. Matthew Antig i is | 
described as four or five times the apparent. size of the jeg ool wih seas 
se oareenee of blue fire, from which fell balls or drops, like those 
“a n from a man-candle, The tail was a long straight streak of red fire 
rom which sparks dropped thickly, becoming rapidly extinct The time occu- 
pied in its flight was about four seconds, the velocity not appearing tg 


means rapid. A clearly-defined streak of tish i dala 
four minutes after the disappearance, on light was visible for at least 


Th Was net Soand *lt afer hal ny tail or nucleus, | 
as not found ti er half an hour’s careful “h, ¢ . - 

phage Tapenrten men younger daughter of the late Richard Milward, Esq., by whom he had issue an 
| only daughter, Anne, married to the Rev. Henry Smith Anders, Rector of Kirkby- 
| le-Thorpe, and also four sons, of whom the eldest, Richard, succeeded, in 1844, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
INCOME TAX. 


Sir,—In your excellent article on “The Government and the Taxpayers” 
there is a very important question which appears to have escaped your notice, 
viz., ‘Why is the collection of the Income and other taxes conducted in the 
most troublesome way that can possibly be devised?” For instance, a village 
shoemaker has just been appointed to the office of collector in a small agricul- 
tural district. The man isan honest and well-conducted man, and desirous to 
carry out the duties of his office as faithfully and as pleasantly as the nature of 
such an office will allow; but the poor fellow has been sorely puzzled this week, 
by having put into his hands, on Sunday last only, August 18th, the “ Return 
for the Assessment of Lands, Tenements, and Hereditaments, and Schedules 
A. and B. for the year ending 1862.” These returns he has been enjoined to send 
in to his superior officer on Thursday next, August 22nd! 

I received my return paper to-day, and shall not be inconvenienced by filling 
it up; but what would have been the consequences had I been from home ? 
The threat held out for not making the return in due time is “a penalty of £20 
and treble duty.” The poor fellow has not dated the paper sent to me, but I am 
told that, in a neighbouring district, the collector, under similar circumstances, 
has pre-dated his return papers, as if issued “‘ August Ist.” Is this dealing 
fairly either with the poor collector, in this instance, or with the tax-payers ? 

I have observed that those persons who are most scrupulous in making their 
returns are frequently most teased by the assessors. No less than six times in 
the course of a few years have I had to appeal against overcharges, which were 
made upon the most unjustifiable grounds. In one case I was charged too much 
because the inspector had not taken the trouble to collect the last returns for the 
district, but made out the tax bills from an old return. The overcharge was 
taken off on the day of appeal, but I was put to the inconvenience of a journey 
and the loss of a day when I could ill spare the time. These things ought not 
to be. ; 

Would it not be desirable, if possible, that the public should know how much 
is paid into the hands of the tax-gatherers, and how much of that sum actually 
reaches the Exchequer ? A TAX-PAYER, 





NECROLOGY. 








ARCHDEACON BURROW. 


On Thursday, the 8th inst., at Honiton, Devonshire, aged 76, the Ven. 
Edward John Burrow, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Gibraltar. He was born iu 
the year 1785, and educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1805, and proceeded M.A. in 1808. Subsequently, however, he 
was incorporated as a Member of Trinity College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.D. and D.D. in 1820. He was Perpetual Curate of Bempton, Yorkshire, from 
1810 to 1816, and Minister of the Chapel of Ease at Hampstead from that dato 
till 1823, when he was appointed Domestic Chaplain to the late Bishop (Tomline) 
‘of Winchester. In 1835 he went out to Gibraltar as Civil Chaplain, and was 
appointed Archdeacon of Gibraltar in 1842. The deceased gentleman was accor - 
plished not only as a divine, but also as a naturalist, and was the author of a 
work on Conchology, published in 1815. Four years later he appeared as the 
author of an interesting work on the Elgin Marbles, with an abridged account of 
the history and topography of Athens. He was also the author of a theological 
work, in three volumes, entitled “‘ A Summary of Christian Faith and Practice,’’ 
* Hours of Devotion, from the German,’ &c. Dr. Burrow returned to England 
some time since, and had been living, for the sake of his health, at Lyme Regis 
and at other places on the south coast, and he has died deeply regretted by a 
large circle of friends. 





LADY WHISH. 


On Friday, the 9th inst., at Portishead, near Bristol, aged 71, Lady Whish. 
Her ladyship was Mary Hardwick, daughter of the late George Dixon, Esq., of 
London, and was born in 1790. In 1809 she married the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W.S. Whish, of the Bengal Artillery, who was made a K.C.B. for his Indian 
services in 1849, but was left his widow in 1853. 





CATHARINE HAYES. 


On Sunday, the 11th instant, at Sydenham, Kent, aged 36, Madame Catha- 
rine Hayes-Bushnell, the eminent prima donna, better known by her maiden 
name of Catharine Hayes. She was born in Li nerick in 1825; her early taste for 
music was developed by the kind aid of the late Hon. and Rey. Dr. Knox, 
Bishop of Limerick, by whose suggestion she became a pupil of Senior Sapio, 
then an eminent professor in Dublin; she afterwards studied under Viardot 
Garcia at Paris, and under Ronconi at Milan. She first appeared, in 1845, at 
Marseilles, in “I Puritani,” and was at once successful in her début. She was 
afterwards engaged for “ La Scala,” at Milan, where, as well as at Vienna, Rome, 
Florence, and Genoa, she became a favourite. In 1851 she came to London, 
where she created a furore nearly equal to Jenny Lind. She subsequently 
visited Ireland, North America, California, South America, Australia, India, 
and Singapore, but returned to London in 1855. In the following year she visited 
America again, and married an American gentleman. Her death took place 
after only a short illness ; she was buried at Kensal Green Cemetery. 





J. PARKINSON, ESQ. 





| Indian Regiment. 


On the 15th instant, aged 77, John Parkinson, Esq., of Ley Fields, Notts. 
He was the son of the late John Parkinson, Esq., of South Clifton and Knap- 
thorpe, Notts, and was born in 1784. He married, October 10th, 1809, Anne, 


his maternal uncle, the late Richard Milward, Esq., in his estates of Thurgarton 
and Hexgreave, and has assumed, by royal sign manual, the name and arms of 
Milward, in lieu of his patronymic. 


CAPTAIN JONES. 


On Sunday, the 7th of July, of fever, on his passage down the river from 
Abeakouta to Lagos, aged 30, Captain Arthur Trefusis Jones, of the 2nd West 
He was the second son of Lieutenant-General Sir Har 
David Jones, G.C.B., Governor of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, by 
Charlotte, second daughter of the Rev. Thomas Hornsby, Vicar of Ravens- 
thorpe, and nephew of the late gallant General Sir John Jones, K.C.B., of Cran- 
mer Hall, Norfolk. He was born in 1831. He was a most promising young 
officer, and most popular in his regiment and among all who knew him. 
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B. PARHAM, ESQ. 

On the 16th instant, at Chelston Manor House, Torquay, Devon, in his 69th 
year, Benjamin Parham, Esq., of Claines, near Worcester, late Judge of the 
Worcestershire County Courts. The deceased gentleman was the eldest son of 
the late Benjamin Parham, Esq., by Susannah, eldest daughter of the late John 
Dolbear, Esq., of Ashburton, Devon, and was born in 1793. He was called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple in the year 1827, and, in 1847, was appointed 
County Court Judge of the Worcestershire Circuit. He was also a Magistrate 
for Worcestershire and Herefordshire, and claimed to represent the family of 
Sir Edward Parham, Knt., who was living temp. James I. He married, in 
1827, Miss Mary Palk Mogridge, daughter of James Mogridge, Esq., of Ash- 
burton, and niece of the late Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart., of Haldon House, 
Devon, but was left a widower in 1549. 





MISS TURING. 


On Friday, the 9th instant, at 102, Rue St. Lazare, Paris, aged 77, Miss 
Ann Amelia Turing. She wasthe daughter of the late Sir Robert Turing, Bart., 
of Foveran, Aberdeenshire, and was born in 1784. The baronetcy of Turing 
was originally conferred by Charles I. on John Turing, the Lord of Foveran, who 
was a warm supporter of the royal cause, and had married a daughter of 
Gordon of Gight, aunt of George, Marquis of Huntly, under whose banner he 
raised and maintained a troop of horse. After the decease of Sir John Turing, 
his successor, a zealous advocate of the royal cause, temp. Charles II., the title 
lay dormant until resumed by the father of the lady just deceased, who married a 
Miss Campbell, of Saddell, and died in 1831, when the baronetcy passed to his 
kinsman, the late Sir James Henry Turing, many years consul at Rotterdam, 
father of the present Baronet. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Sir James Cosmo Melvill, K.C.B., formerly Secretary to the Hon. East 
Company, who died on the 23rd of last month, aged 69, at his residence, Tan- 
bridge Court, Godstone, Surrey, executed his will in December, 1858, appointing 
his sons, James Cosmo Melvill, and William Henry Melvill, Esqrs., executors and 
trustees, to whom probate was granted by the London Court on the 16th instant, 
the personal property being sworn under £60,000. The will is entirely a family 
disposition. Sir James has bequeathed his property in the following manner :— 
To his relict he leaves a life-interest in the whole of his estate and effects, excepting 
some small annuities to his daughters ; and on the decease of Lady Melvill certain 
presentation plate is bequeathed, in specified proportions, to their grandson, Philip 
Laurence Melvill, and sons James and William; and the residue of the property 
is to be divided amongst all the sons and daughters in equal shares. This gentle- 
man entered the East India Company’s Civil Service at home, at the early age of 
16, in the year 1808, and progressively advanced to the post of Auditor of Indian 
Accounts, and from thence to Financial Secretary ; and in 1836 attained the high 
and important position of Secretary to the Hon. East India Company. The 
testator, for his valuable public services, received in 1858 the honour of knight- 
hood, with the distinction of C.B., added to which, Sir James had the gratification 
of receiving the thanks of the Hon. East India Company, for his long and valu- 
able services, accompanied with some very handsome and costly articles of 
presentation plate. Sir James filled the office of Secretary to the India Board 
for a period of upwards of 22 years. For a brief memoir of the late Sir James C. 
Melvill, see our Journal, 27th July, No. 56. 





George Musgrave, Esq., of Apsley End House, Shillington, Beds., and of 
Gordon-square, London, died at his latter residence on the 17th of June last. 
His will, bearing date 19th June, 1857, and two codicils, executed in 1858 and 1860, 
were proved in the London Court on the 12th of this month, by Henry Musgrave 
Musgrave, Esq., the son, one of the executors. The personal property was sworn 
under £45,000. The will is of a family nature, all the bequests being strictly 
confined to his children. His son, the Rev. George Musgrave Musgrave, being 
amply provided for under the will of his grandfather, who devised to him estates 
in Bedfordshire and Kent, and also bequeathed to him a portion of the residuary 
estate, takes no benefit under the will of his father, the testator, except the gift 
of several pictures, &c. To his son, Thomas Musgrave Musgrave, Esq., he leaves 
a legacy of £12,000. To his daughter, Mrs. Higham, £14,000 is bequeathed. 
Mr. Musgrave’s other daughter, who is, according to the statement of the testator, 
otherwise amply provided for, has no legacy under the will. The residue of the 
property is bequeathed to his son and executor, Henry Musgrave Musgrave, Esq. 


Francis Edward Scott, Esq., of Blackheath and St. Swithin’s-lane, London, 
died on the 21st of June last, possessed of personal property sworn under 
£25,000, having made his will in 1857, to which is appended two codicils, which 
were proved in the London Court on the 16th of the present month, by his two 
sons, Francis Scott and Edmund Scott, Esqs., his daughter, Rebecca Purkiss, and 
his son-in-law, Joseph R. W. Harding, Esq., the executors and trustees. After 
making a provision for his wife, by way of annuity, the testator directs that the 
whole of his estate, real and personal, shall be divided into equal parts amongst 
his six children. a: 

Lady Douglas, wife of General Sir James Douglas, G.C.B., of York-crescent, 
Clifton, near Bristol. By virtue of the will of the late Edward Bullock, Esq., 
of Hambledon, Surrey, her ladyship had the power of disposition over a certain 
portion of the residuary property, and to which a limited grant of probate of her 
ladyship’s will has been made by the London Court to the Rev. Stair Douglas 
and Charles Evan Thomas, Esq., the executors and trustees nominated in her will. 
This power of disposition Lady Douglas has exercised by bequeathing the pro- 
perty to her unmarried daughters, which on their marriage or decease is to be 
divided equally amongst all her sons and daughters. 


The will of the late Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, which we give 
below, may be regarded as the knell of the princely fortunes of that ancient 
house. All must deeply regret the storms and clouds which have obscured the 
splendour of the noble house of Buckingham. Its extensive patrimonial pos- 
sessions and ample revenues are, comparatively speaking, nearly annihilated, and 
gorgeous and princely palace of Stowe dismantled, thus divesting the nation 
of one of its most costly ornamental gems. The will of his late Grace is merely 
a nominal one, consisting simply of one clause, which we give :—“ This is the 
last will and testament of me, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, K.G. I devise and bequeath all my real and personal estates to my friend, 


its 


| 








———— 
Henry Smith, of Maid’s Morton, in the county of Buckingham, gentleman to ho 
the same to the said Henry Smith, his executors, administrators, and neat 7 
but as to the estates vested in me upon trust subject to the equities affectin 
same ; and I appoint him sole executor. In witness,” &c. Dated 28¢), Jul 
1856; signed Buckingham and Chandos; and attested by Robert Southee y; 
N. R. Southee, Solicitors, Ely-place. The late Duke, who died at the age of 6m 
left only one son and a daughter, namely, the Marquis of Chandos, who now sur. 
ceeds to the dukedom, and Lady Anna (heiress presumptive of the Farldom 
Temple), wife of William Henry Powell Gore Langton, Esq., of Newton Park 
Somerset. Fora memoir of his Grace, see our Journal, 3rd August, No. 57.’ 


Mrs. Mary Anne Holford, relict of Charles Holford, Esq., died at her 
residence, Hampstead, on the 5th of May last, having executed her will in 195> 
which was proved in the London Court, on the 10th instant, by her brothers 
Thomas Toller, Charles Toller, and Samuel Bush Toller, Esqrs., the executor. 
and trustees, the personal property being sworn under £14,000. This lady has 
bequeathed her property amongst her five children, being three sons andj ten 
daughters, in equal portions, share and share alike. The property consists ,» 
money in the public Funds, East India Stock, shares in the Imperia] py», 
Insurance Office, and a share and interest in the ‘‘ Adventurer’s Moiety ” of the 
New River Company. The testatrix also died possessed of real property. , 
silver bowl, which was presented to her late-husband by the directors of the Ney, 
River Company, Mrs. Holford has bequeathed to her eldest son. 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. XX. 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
In Tue Lonpon Review of Saturday, the 3lst August, 186], 





In the preceding Volumes and Numbers of the Paper the following hays 
appeared amongst the “ Men or Mark :”— 


Review. 
VOL. I, 1860. No. Page, 
I. Baron Rothschild .......00....00.+ coccecccsccescccccscccsccse OPC. LB  cccsee | 248 
II. Lord Lyndhurst..... sebiniashsiseeeene Seuuahsenehbiviepdoebeeds Sept. 22 ...... ee 273 
RES Sept. 29 ...... a. stories 
IV. Lord Campbell ........... dapadavanegsiioivadeoNsssssnbiscaieas Oct.  avkess ee 
V. Faraday ......... Gitntlisencileaavainteaninmaninadinill Oct, 1B a... a 3M 
fe eee hake penipeuereabbebesgneetee Cob. BD cesece ee 309 
VII { TP UI cia sisicteietessentniceainicion panko sianiiaka Oct. rn ee 399 
‘ _ IP Senne eee eneiaue niet Nov. ” dias eee 116 
FREES. WI MIND a staciahickaxtdiooctubcaesesncbusionconabenecte ne | ee 44) 
ls Me I ons ceestaniinsstonenaaed ican Nov. 17 ..... 20 | 465 
is. WM TRUE, cisnnccegssnshuiiesakkaimmbaiueioress Dec. » pre BM svc OL 
3 3} 8 AS ea Dec. Danes 23... 5A 
ae eee Dee. DB sastve 25... Bl 
BETL,. De Be: MOObeey MB e. ccccscissccccsccvsces sada vdsausssedeven Dee: BD wionv, DB am 63 
VOL. II, 1861. 
XIv. Duke of Argyle TPP RSS E PEPPER SITES ESTE TOC ee eee ee Jan, 12 eectee 28 #teeee 3h 
XV. Sir Hugh Cairns................ eeseveccccesees sbsentererescese a: le, 2a wane «ee a 
TT | aa. ae ee Sauce cri 
XVIL. Right Hon. J. BE. Denison ............... penrenenthascesess Feb. 7 ‘sxetas ee 13 
| XVIEL. Mr. George Moore..................... saianeenind Sesaokeessnees March 23 ...... ee 349 
VOL. ITI, 1861. 
XIX. Sir J. 8. Pakington .01.......cscccceeesees pbisaovenndanesiee July 27 .... py WED tin 104 
= —_— 








FISH AND FISHERIES. 
Articles relating to fish and fisheries will be found under the following titles 


_ the volumes of THe Lonpon Review already published :—* Scotch Salmon an 


Fisheries,” Vol. I, ». 566; “ Propagation of Fish,” Vol. I7., pp. 88, 114, 2% 


| Mbout Lobsters and other Crustacea,” Vol. III., pp. 105, 135; “‘ Sea-fishing « 





an Amusement,” Vol. JIT., p. 200;” “The Salmon Question,” Vol. I/J., p. 205. 
Other articles hearing wpon the same important subject are in preparatii, 
will appear in early numbers of Tus Lonpon REVIEW. 








THE NEW VOLUME 
OF THE 
LONDON REVIEW, 
From JANUARY 5 TO JUNE 29, 
Is now ready, Price Thirteen Shillings. 


The whole of the Numbers forming the First Volume have been made comp’ 
Price of Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 


Covers for Binding the Volumes, 2s. each. Reading Folios, 1s. 6d. cac. 
The above may be obtained through all Booksellers and News Agents. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Four LINES ..¢ ose cee ane wee 28 Gd. 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
ADVERTISEMENTS EXCEEDING ONE COLUMN IN WIDTH ARE CHARGED IN PRoPos 


Advertisements are received up to Eight p.m. on Thursdays. 








FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 


QUARTERLY ...... 6s. 6d. HALF-YEARLY ...... 13s. YEARLY 1 
Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged One Penny 
per Copy extra. 


Orders for “Tur Lonpon Review and WEEKLY JoURNAL” received oy’ 
Booksellers and News-agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Stra! 
Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, ' 
LittLe, Manager. 
A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Seven Postage Stamps. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SUMMER 
POULTRY SHOW.—The GREAT SUMMER SHOW 
of POULTRY, PIGEONS, WATERFOWL, and RABBITS, 
will be held on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
August 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th. ps 
Admission each day ONE SHILLING (including all the 
attractions of the Palace and Grounds) ; Children under 12, 
nd Schools, half-price. ; 
BLONDIN will make his 19th ascent over the Fountains on 
Monday (the first day of the Show), at Half-past Six o'clock 


precise y. 





THE LAST WEEK. 
R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 


MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely new and 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT, “* OUR CARD BASKET,” 
and the “ TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EVENING 
(except Saturday) at 8; THURSDAY anv SATU RDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, Is., 
9s, Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., can be secured at the Gallery, 
in advance, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co’s., 201, Re- 
gent-street. Mr. GERMAN REED will give his Musical Re- 
cital, entitled “A DAY WITH THE HOUNDS.” Mrs. 
GERMAN REED will sing her new and original Song, ‘I 
NEVER DOES NOTHING AT ALL.” Mr. JOHN PARRY 
will sing his new and original Song, entitled ‘‘ PATER- 
FAMILIAS; or, A TREAT FOR THE JUVENILES,” with 
Pictorial Illustrations. ; 

Last Evening Representation, Friday next, at Eight. Last 
Two Morning Performances, August 29th, and 31st, at Three 
o'clock, 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
Last Five Nights of the Comedy of MY LORD AND MY 
LADY, in consequence of the production of a new Comedy on 
Saturday, August 3lst, commencing with THE BALANCE OF 
COMFORT ; after which MY LORD AND MY LADY; OR, 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE—Mr. Charles Mathews, 
Mr. Buckstone, Mrs. Charles Mathews, Mrs. Wilkins, &c. ; 
with COOL AS A CUCUMBER— Mr, Mathews; and 
BACCHUS AND ARIADNE, On Saturday a new Comedy, 
entitled THE SOFT SEX. 
EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B, WEBSTER. 
Last Nine Nights of the present Season. Last Two Nights of 
THE DEAD HEART.—On Monday and Tuesday THE 
DEAD HEART,—Messrs. B. Webster, D. Fisher, J. L. 
Toole, P. Bedford, Billington, Stuart, Romer, C. J. Smith; 
Miss Woolgar, Miss K. Kelly, and Miss Laidlaw,—and Mr. 
GORILLA, Messrs. J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, and Miss kK. 
Kelly.—On Wednesday the Annual Benefit of Mr. J. L. Toole. 
—Thursday, Friday, und Saturday, a FAVOURITE DRAMA, 


and other Entertainme ats commence at Seven. 














NOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8,W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DrIRrEcTors, 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox, 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 

No charges are made beyond the premium, 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 6), or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of 
4 slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previeus death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents, 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


“The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen 
presents the elements of future prosperity. , 

a Prop sais for the Assurance of £25 4,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of Which umount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. Os. Sd. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46 #2. 93., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

“The Accounts, having reference to the last three vears 

‘ that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
gradually increasiag ratio, thus :— 


lourir 
Di 


In 1558 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 

1559 - 99 12,086 911 

1860 a oi 18,557 0 6 
** Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Com any during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
factory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14 184 l4s 
bd. for ( laims consequent on the Jeath of Members. , rig ih 
‘Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
I roprmetors, the Royal Assent has been mventoaS ecial Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Cc ~ 
As the ‘lose « f the present year will bring us to 
escribed for th Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
eclaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite th 
~operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
present the most successful year of the Company’s existence 
st, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


HENRY D. DAVEN PORT, Secretary, 


Jompany, 
i 
the period 


’ 
rder t! 


, 
i 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mali, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francts Scorr, Chairman. 
Cuartes Beawick Cvurtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Fourth Division of Profits. 


Srmcrat Noticge.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of — to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 31st of December, 1561, should make immediate 
application. There havealready been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the stims assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added, Amount payable 


up to Dee. 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10 
1,000 397 10 
100 39 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent, interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859. 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, Xc., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. ° 

By order, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





ESTABLISHED 1838, 


LBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge- 
street, London, 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and 
Hong-Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 


Position, INcomE, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


The accumulated assets exceed .........:.6000+ enceseeds sevee £650,000 
The subscribed capital ........,.s0s.cescsscserscesesseoee seveee — 500,000 
The annual income from life premiums exceeds 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description’of business : 
—Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities 
and Endowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and 
Guarantee business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities 
and advantages, coupled with perfect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to 
render the Company’s Policies additionall valnalhe as securi- 
ties, and to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies 
may be saved from forfeiture. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the 
Society’s Agents ; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, 
London, 8.W., to whom applications for agencies in places not 
efliciently represented may be addressed. 


C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium, 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Seccial Arrangement. 

Prosrectvsrs and Forms on application to the Hrap 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 
TPHE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
129, STRAND, LONDON, 

1. Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2, It lends, or returns to Insurers ON Demanp at any time, 
about One-Half of all Premiums Paid. 
Undoubted Security for Money, with a liberal Rate of 
Interest. 
The Association possesses a Large Capital, subscribed by 
several Hundreds of Shareholders. 
Full information may be obtained on application to 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 





|S tater: H ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 
4Tn TO lltw Serremper, 1861, 
RAILWAY PASSES. 
Reception Room, Portico, Manchester, August, 1861. 
The Executive Committee have arranged with the under- 
mentioned Railway and Steam Packet Companies to issue to 
gentlemen and ladies attending the meeting in September, as 
members or associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to a ficket 
to Manchester and buck for one fare, between the 2nd and lth 
of September. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 
Great Northern Railway Company. 
North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Midland Railway Company. 
Caledonian Railway Company. 
Great Western Railway Company. 
City of Dublin Steam-packet Company (vid Holyhead). 
North Lancashire Steam Navigation Company (to Fleetwood). 
Belfast Steamship Company (to Liverpool). 
Glasgow and Liverpool] Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. 
Application for these passes must be made (the sooner the 
better), to Local Secretaries, B, A, Portico, Manchester, 
stating the names of those who will use them, and if any are 
not yet members or associates, their full names and addresses, 
and the particular class of membership desired, 
The pass cards will have to be exchanged at the Railway or 
Packet-office for the Company's special ticket. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
ALFRED NEILD, | Local Secretaries 
ARTHUR RANSOME, {for the Meeting. 
H. E. ROSCOE, J 
See other Advertisements. 











RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


MANCHESTER MEETING, 4th to 11th September, 1961, 
Reception Room, the Portico, Manchester. 


PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 


The objects of the Association are: —‘‘To give a stronger 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry; to 
romote the intercourse of those who cultivate science in dif- 
erent parts of the British Empire with one another and with 
foreign philosophers ; to obtain a more general attention to the 
objects of science, and a removal of disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress.” 

GENERAL AKRANGEMENTS. 


Wednesday, 4th September.—OPENING MEETING and 
SaEnES S ADDRESS, at eight p.m., in the Free-trade 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS daily, as usual, from the 5th to 
the 10th inclusive. 


Wednesday, 11th September.—CONCLUDING GENERAL 
MEETING, in the Free-trade Hall. 


Thursday, 5th September.—SOIREE (Microscopes) in the 
Free-trade Hail. 


Friday, 6th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 


Saturday, 7th September.—SOIREE (Telegraphs), in the 
Free-trade Hall. 


Monday, 9th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 


Tuesday, 10th September.—SOIREE (Field Naturalists’ 
Society), in the Free-trade Hall. 


On Thursday, 12th September.—Important EXCURSIONS, 


Gentlemen desirous of attending the meeting may make their 
choice of being proposed as life members, paying £10 as a 
composition, or annual subscribers, paying an admission fee of 
£1, and (additional) £1 annually, or associates for the meeting, 
paying £1, 

Ladies may become members on the same terms as gentle- 
men; or ladies’ tickets (transferable to ladies only) may be 
obtained in the Reception Room, by members, on payment of 
£1. 

Life members receive gratuitously the reports of the Asso- 
ciation which may be published after the date of payment. 


Annual subscribers receive gratuitously the report of the 
Association for the year of their subscription, and for every 
following year of subscription without intermission, Associates 
for the meeting are entitled to the report of the meeting at 
two-thirds of the publication price. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the meeting, it is 
desirable that application for tickets should be made as early 
as possible. 

Forms of proposal will be supplied in the Reception-room 
during the meeting; or the names of candidates for admission 
may be transmitted to the Local Secretaries, 

As the funds which the Association has to expend for its 
scientific “objects consist only of the payments made by its 
members and associates, it is particularly desirable that every 
opportunity should be taken of increasing their number. 


Compositions and subscriptions of new members or asso- 
ciates will be received by the Local Secretaries until the com- 
mencement of the meeting; afterwards, as wellas the subscrip- 
tions and arrears of former members, by the Local Treasurer. 


For information respecting the local arrangements, applica- 
tion may be made by letter addressed to any of the Local 
Secretaries for the meeting, at the ‘*‘ Portico, Manchester.”’ 
R.D. DARBISHTRE, 
ALFRED NEILD, 
ARTHUR RANSOME, 
H. E. ROSCOE, 


Local Secretaries 
for the Meeting. 





ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
MANCHESTER MEETING, 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, 
Portico, August, 1861, 

Gentlemen proposing to send specimens or apparatus for ex- 
hibition during the meeting, will please to address their contri- 
butions as follows :— 

Zoological Specimens, to Dr. Alcock, Museum, Peter-street, 
Manchester. 

Botanical Specimens, to Leo H, Grindon, Esq., Museum, 
Peter-street, Manchester. 

Geological Specimens, to Rev. G. Perkins, Museum, Peter- 
street, Manchester. 

Chemical Products, to Dr. Roscoe, Owens College, Man- 
chester. 

The above may be forwarded at once; the earlier the better. 

Microscopes, to G. Mosley, Esq., Free-trade Hall, Man- 
chester. These are to arrive on Tuesday, the 3rd, and Wed- 
nesday, the 4th, of September. 

Philosophical Apparatus, to R. B. Clifton, Faq., care of John 
Pender, Fsq., Mount-street, Manchester, These must arrive 
before Saturday the 3lst of August. 

Mechanical Models, to John Robinson, Esq , care of John 
Pender, Esq., Mount-street, Manchester. 

All contributions must be announced in letters addressed to 
the gentlemen named, at the British Association, Portico, 
Manchester. All contributions will be carefully unpacked by 
skilled persons, and afterwards repacked. Carriage must be 
prepaid on all except solicited contributions. 

Manufacturers exhibiting their own apparatus are expected 
themselves to provide for the unpacking and arrangement 
(within the limits at the disposal of the Local Committee), and 
to attend for the purpose at the Free-trade Hall, on Tuesday, 
the 3rd, and Wednesday, the 4th; on the latter day before 
three p.m. All this apparatus must be removed by the ex- 
hibitors on Thursday, the 12th of September. 


een ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


The Local Committee intend to exhibit during soirces only, 
on tables, in the Free-trade Hall. The arrangements for 
special soirées (see general advertisement) will not interfere 
with the tables appropriated for general purposes, which will 
remain during the week of the meeting 

The Articles in the Free-trade Hall will be insured against 
risk by fire by the Local Committee, who will provide a ceneral 
police supervision in the Hall. i 3 

Cabinet Specimens which are accepted for exhibition will be 
shown in locked giass cases, which, if desired, may be pla ‘ed in 
charge of the exhibitors. 

Inquiries to be addressed to the gentlemen named; or to the 
undersigned at the Portico. 

R. LD. DARBISHIRE, 
ALFRED NEILLD, 
ARTHUR RANSOME, 
H. E. ROSCOE, 


7] Local Secretaries 
for the Meeting. 
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CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 

TY "SE, may be provided against by an 

yg manhery ~' A to whe RAILWAY PASSENGERS 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 

No Exrra Parwicemw ror VOLUNTEERS. 

One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 

Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 

For further information apply to the Provincial Agente, 

the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 

3, Old Broad-street.) 
Annual Income £40,000. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
4, Cornhill, E.C., Januar,, 1861. 














Olea ft ky SCHOOL OF MINES, 
T JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 
Director, 
Sir Ropericx I. Merxcuisoy, D.C.L., &c. 


The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the 7th 
October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. The 
Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann ; 
Physics, by Prof. Tyndall; Natural History, by Prof. Huxley ; 
Geology, by Prof. Ramsay; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. 
Warington Smyth; Metallargy, by Dr. Percy ; and Applied 
Mechanics, by Prof. Willis. 

TRENHAM REFES, Registrar. 


(Cy OVERS MENT SCHOOL OF MINES.— 
Director, 
Sir Ropericx Imrry Sencumen, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


During the Session, 1861-2, which will commence on the 7th 
of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


. Chemistry By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &. 
. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A., F.R.S. 
Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
‘ Mimee™ } By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
. Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 





artaveune 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is £30 
in one sum, On entrance, or two annual payments of £20, ex- 
clusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £1, 10s. 
and £3 each. 

Oificers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupi) Teachers, and others en- 
gaged in Education, are also admitted to the lectures at 
reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, phe sy 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








A General Introductory Address will be delivered by 
Avpert J. Bernays, Esaq., M.A., Ph. D., the Dean, on 
Tuesday, Ist October, 1861, at 8 o'clock, p.m. 

After which the distribution of prizes will take place. 

Gentlemen have the option of paying £4) for the first year, 
a similar sum for the second, and £10 for each succeeding 
year; or £90, at one payment, as perpetual. 


MATRICULATION PRIZES, &c. 

Voluntary Matriculation Examinations are held early in 
October, and Prizes are given in each of the three following 
divisions :— 

Ist. In Mathematics, Classics, and Ancient History. The 
President's Prize of Twenty Guineas. : 

2nd. In Physics and Natural History. A College Prize 
of £20. 

3rd. In Modern Languages and Modern History. A College 
Prize of La). 

The Wa. Tits Scholarship, founded by W. Tite, Esq., M.P., 
F.R.S., the proceeds of £1,000 Consols, tenable for three years, 
is awarded every third year. : 

To the Three most distinzuished Pupils for General Pro- 
ficiency in each year, the following Prizes are awarded :— 


FIRST YEAR'S STUDENTS. 
Ist. The Treasurer's Prize of 30 guineas. 
Prize of £20. 3rd. A College Prize of £10. 


SECOND YEAR'S STUDENTS. 
Ist. A College Prize of £30. 2nd. A College Prize of £20. 
3rd. A College Prize of £10. 
The Dressers and the Clinical Clerks are awarded to merit, 
afier examination. 


THIRD YEAR'S STUDENTS. 

ist. A College Prize of £30. 2nd. A College Prize of £20. 
3rd. A College Prize of £10. 

— Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. The Treasurer's Gold 

Mr. Newman Smith's Prize of £5 for the best Essay on 
** Neuralgia.” 

The Two House Surgeons, the Resident Accoucheurs, and the 
Dressers, are periodically selected, and are provided with 
Rooms and Commons in the Hospital, free of expense. 

Two Hospital Registrars at an annual salary of £4 each, or 
one at £80. - 

The Committee of the ‘‘ Nightirgale Fund” has arranged 
with the authorities of St. Thomas's, for educating women as 
Hospital Nurses, who, on the satisfactory completion of one 
vear's training, will be considered eligible to receive appoint- 
ments as Nursesin the Metropolitan or Provincial Hospitals. 

Prior to Midsummer in each year, application should be 
made to Mrs. W. W. Wardroper, at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
either by women as candidates for Training, or by Institutions 
for Trained Nurses. 

The Patients are admitted daily at Half-past Eleven, a.™., and 
the Out-patients seen at Half-past Twelve daily. 

To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of the 
Tite Scholarship, and further information, apply to Mr. 
Whitfield, Medica! Secretary, resident at the Hospital. 


2nd. A College 





] RIGHTON, HASTINGS, EASTBOURNE, 
WORTHING, 8ST. LEONARDS, and the SOUTH- 
COAST WATERING PLACES. — Weekly, Fortnightly, 
Monthly, and other Season Tickets issued from London-bridge 
and Victoria, at the usual low rates. 





Bedsteads, from 


\T. THOMAS'S MEDICAL SESSION. — | 


| CAREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. — 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 
One Calendar Month, are issued from KING'S-CROSS 


STATION, as under :— 
Fares for the Double Journey. 
Closed 


lst Class. 2nd Class. Carriages 


s. d. s. d. s. d. 
To Edinburgh and back............ TP 6 un OD B ics 4 0 
To Glasgow and back.............-- 118 0......88 0......43 0 
To Stirling and back ...............118 6...... 87 0......44 0 
To Dunkeld or Perth and back .120 0...... we Gana 44 0 
To Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, 
Montrose, Arbroath, or> 120 0...... 90 0......4 0 
Aberdeen and back..........-. 
To Scarborough, Whitby, Red- 
ear, Filey, Bridlington, ort Gh. Gison 35 0 
Withernsea and back......... 


To Harrogate and back ............ “oe 
To Isle of Man and back ......... 70 0...... 50 O 


Passengers wishing to stay longer than one calendar month 
at Scarborough, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, Withern- 
sea, or Harrogate, can do so on payment of a small additional 
per-centage. - 

For further particulars, see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’s-cross Station, and all the Receiving Offices in London, 
and at the Stations in the Country. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 


London, King’s-cross Station, June 24th, 1861. 


CCOUNT BOOKS, &, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. ; 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description: 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. , 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. . 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. — 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s, each. , 

EWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. : 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
@ ream. 

—— &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F, ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c, 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW. 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 


in this country. 
. 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. Cd. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from _6s. Od. to £8 10s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
URS CS IEE 5 ven cistesencecscesensiiesciasven see 4s. per gallon. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 






































! ' 

Fiddle Thread or King’s 

— or Bruns- Lily or 
Silver | wick |Pattern.|Military 

|Pattern, Pattern. | Ke. 
l\esn4.£28.4. £58. a/£ 8. d. 
12 Table Forks ............... 113 02 40 °=210 0215 0 
12 Table Spoons ............ | 113 02 40/210 0}215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ............ (1 40112 0/115 0117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons ........ il 40112 0,115 0117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ............... 1016 0120/1 5 O17 O 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls, 010 0 013 6'015 0015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles ............ 06008 0/0 9 00 9 6 
1 Gravy Spoon ............ (0 6 6010 0°, 011 0012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls} 0 3 40 4 6 0 5 00 5 O 
1 Mustard Spoon,gt.bowl} 0 180 23,0 2 60 2 6 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...) 0 2 60 3 6/0 4 0/0 4 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 1 4 01 7 6,110 0) 112 0 
1 Butter Knife ............ 10 2605 6\|0 6 O00 7 O 
1 Soup Ladle .............. 010 0017 0/017 0100 
1 Sugar Sifter.............. 10 3304 6,0 5 O00 & 6 
aa 1919 91310 3 14196|16 4 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c.,£215s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes, 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of ro-plating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
50) Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, [ron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
| Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 
| mews, London. 








| WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

( 3 LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

| AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Giiscow & Losvox. 


———=== 

| f OBTLOCE'S CHINA WAREHOUSE 

250, OXFORD STREET. 

SELLING OFF. 

ence of the Marquis of Westminster’ refusal 
of the above premises (in connection to 

Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decreas 1 

RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance a 


cash. 
250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STRE 
Hyde-park. BT, near 


tome 
ENSON’S WATCHES _ 
‘* Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post, * 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas ; Silver, 2 to50 guineas, 

Send two stamps for ‘‘ Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, With their 
PrW atch to all parts of the kingdom, free 

atches sent to all parts of the kingdom, b 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 7 Post, or to 


33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, Lond 
eee" Batablished 1749. on, B.C. 


“MV\HE BLESSINGS OF PEAcE 


are to be found in the increased importation of Teas by 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, ; 


whereby the finest descriptions are brought within the reach ,¢ 
all. ‘Strong Tea.” The Leaf not coloured, from 28. Gooa 
Family Tea, 3s. to 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong, last seasons, 35, 5; 
Finest kinds from 4s, Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Chure), 
yard, Bishopsgate. 


ASS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, my 
as be had in fine condition, at the following Prices ¢;, 
ash :— 
Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure, 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen, 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices, 
Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
> ber & BUTLER have imported a lary. 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it js 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must gq. 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at doubjs 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz, 


In con 
renew the 














Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 72s. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...............00c0s000+ 248. 308. ,, 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

UME Wid sinccepesaigscatisessmeries 36s. 42s. 48s. ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 48s. 60s. to 120s. ,, 
OERIE GOD oivcevscicssesscacicies 60s. 668.788. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663. 78s. ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmser, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. ~ 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 

On receipt of a Pust-oflice Order or reference, any quaatity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imne. 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


A SUMMER BEVERAGES— 
A tablespoonful of either of SATINSBURY’S FRUII 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also cauliel 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use they wil 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black curran', 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at 1s., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade sné 
ginger lemonade, at 10d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. per quarter-pint, 
alf-pint, and pint ; foreign pineapple and mulberry, at Is. 67, 
2s. 6a., and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manv- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Strand, third 
atreet. 





door west of Norfoli- 





The Best Remedy for Diminishing Nervous Excitement, Allay- 
ing Pain, Procuring Tranquillity and Repose, especis:) 
efficacious in Diarrhea, Cholera, Dysentery, Cholic, Feve', 


&e. 
HE CELEBRATED SEDATIVE ANI 
ANTISPASMODIC, introduced to the use of the Med 
eal Profession and the Public, with extraordinary success, "’ 
Captain Jeremie, H.M. Army, and Opium Departmesi, 
Bengal. Prepared only by 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
Chemists to the Queen and Her Majesty’s Army. 
Opinions and official Reports of Eminent Physicians * 
Surgeons, Officers of the Army, Professors of Chemistry *’ 
Medicine, Merchants, and Families, accompany each Bottle. 
N.B.—A Novel and Important Feature to distinguish th* 
Genuine from Fictitious Preparations consists in the use “ 
Patent Safety Bottles, with an ingenious contrivance, whic 
=— the flow, and prevents an overdose being accidents) 
taken. 
143, NEW BOND-STREET; 29, CHAPEL-STREET, 
BELGRAVE-SQUARE ; 220, REGENT-STREET, 
LONDON. 


INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. _ 
FLASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation Steen 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving 10 '0®; 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is #5 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honours” 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the p"™ 
cipal Steam Packet Companies ot London, Liverpoul, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &., and by Engineers and Manufacturers thie 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers ~ 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will ING: 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON, and G. Srey 
sa Sole a and Patentees, 37, 38, #@°*" 
yapping-wall, London, E. , ” 
«Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation 4 decided #f 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of sash 
| testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every stes™ | 
| owner in the world.” —Mitchell’s Steam Shipping J0™ 
28th Dec. 1860. i are 20" 
‘“* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have atented ant heonl to 
manufacturing # fluid which, although it has been a ae 
| the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction. 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1560. t 
| The most effectual, economical, and simple preve® 
} incrustation known.”’—Commercia! Daily List. 
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ANALYSIS BY LIGHT. 
CROOKES’ SPECTROSCOPE. 


SPENCER BROWNING AND CO. PATENTEES. 


With the kind and valuable assistance of W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., so well known for his successful 
researches upon the Spectrum, we have been enabled to produce a most efficient, portable, and convenient 
Instrument for use, and more economical in price than any other hitherto offered to the public. ; 

Having made an addition to the Instrument which greatly increases its power, the price will now be 
£4 10s.; with higher power, and extra adjustments, £5 5s. Mounted Prism, for showing the spectra of two 


metals at the same time, £1. 
CROOKES’ POCKET SPECTROSCOPE 
FOR TOURISTS. . 
SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 
Warranted to show the Soda Line D double. 
The size of this Instrument is only 4} inches by 23, 1} inches thick, in Morocco case complete. 
Price, £3 10s. With higher power and extra adjustment, £4 4s. 
Either instrument forwarded free on receipt of remittance to 


SPENCER BROWNING & CO., PATENTEES, 111, MINORIES, E.C. 
Established 100 years. 








THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 
SCoTT ADDIE 


Begs to inform his numerous patrons that he has now on view a most varied selection of LINSEY 
WOOLSEYS, SCOTCH LINENS, and SPUN SILKS for Dresses and Petticoats; Ladies visiting the 
Seaside or the Continent will find these articles most desirable, both in appearance and durability. 

SCOTCH MAUDS and TWEEDS for Gentlemen’s Shooting Suits in great choice. ‘ 
BLACK and OXFORD MIXED TWEEDS for Clergymen’s wear in all substances; patterns furnished free. 


SCOTT ADIE, 
THE ROYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 


HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED LOCK- 

STITCH SEWING MACHINES, with the Recent 

Improvements. Glass Cloth Presser, Improved Loop Check, 
new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. 


OFFICES AND SALE SEDO 462, OXFORD STREET, 


ate 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser, 


The Machine will Stitch, Gather, Hem, Fell, or Bind with 
great rapidity; answers well for atu descriptions of work, ia 
simple, compact, and elegant in design; the work will not 
ravel, and is the same on both sides; the speed is from 1,000 
to 2,000 stitches per minute ; a child 12 years old can work it, 
and the Machine is suitable alike for the Family or the Manu- 
ano anata Prospectus, with Testimonials, gratis and 
post-free. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single —— of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her er gah 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used,—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 





OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 

LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Merc and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at 1s. and 2s, 
See that ‘‘ Bradley's Albatum”’ is on the box. 





U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, di a, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—-Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 lb. 2s. 9d.; 21b. 48. 6d.; 56 Ib. 
1ls.; 12 lb. 22s.; 241b. free of carriage, 4%s.—-BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 





TO GENTLEMEN. 


Excellent Garments of Newest and Best Style, at a Most Reasonable Price. 


W. COOPER & CO, 
*“TATLORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 


34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
(Patterns Free by Post.) 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectful announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
MOURNING at their Establishment. e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Puro - Mourning Costume of every 
description is —_ Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 


JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


ite’ Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
can sons of his Carte de V isite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
P oe capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 

us Geception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107%, REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors rrom Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


























INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and unive accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable meester igus Cane ong = in which its aperient 
ualities are much increased. uring hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the r8GULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 





OURISTS and TRAVELLERS, and others 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud 
of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and 
immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the skin. It eradicates eru 
tions, freckles, tan, and discolourations, and produces a healthy 
purity and delicacy of complexion. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


*,* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 


Sold at 20, Hatton. 





TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
EARSS TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
ensy and cleanly, than the old mode of using the Lrush and the 

18 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor's eri 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, @, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
295, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London ; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 





— 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimunials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! < 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beoutlty ing. and Preserving the Skin, and giving tt 
a blooming and c arnng appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, be. clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Dottles, price 2s, 9i., by all Medi- 


cine Vendors and Perfumers, 
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0 TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 
expense, and tronble saved, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Leten & Co.), 
407, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelpin Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions Post Free. 


personal attendance, 





THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS, 


PUBLISHED WITH 


LONDON REVIEW, 


May now be obtained, bound in a Wrapper. To ensure an extensive circulation, it is decided to issue the 
Answers at the Lowest possible Price. 


THE 


Price of the Complete Series, 


ONE SHILLING. 


Free by Post, 1s. 2d. 
Supplied by all Booksellers and News Agents, or direct from the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Religious Societies and Clergymen who may be desirous to circulate the Seven Answers, can be supplied with 
any quantity, either by Post or Railway Parcel. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Go? SAVE THE QUEEN, 
FW Price 2d., a New Vocal Four-part Arrangement, in 
short score, with all the Words to the Music, harmonized by 
the late Dr. Croton, and edited by W. Hurcuins Caxcort. 
London: Roxsgrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regeut-street, W., publishers to the Queen; and of all music- 
scuers., 





H! YE TEARS, OH! YE TEARS, Song. 

Poetry by Coanies Mackay. Music by Franx Apr. 2s, 

** Few who read poetry can be unacquainted with the beau- 

tiful verses by Dr. Mackay, ‘Oh! yeTears,Oh! ye Tears, that 

so long have ceased to flow,’ &c....... Herr Abt has produced 

one of those neat bits for which he has acquired a just reputa- 
tion.” —TZhe Musical World. 


London: Ropgert Cocks & Co. 





DEDICATED TO THE RIFLE VOLUNTEERS OF 
ENGLAND. 


. K NGLAND’S STRENGTH.” 
4 (“Nor Watts, put Mey.’’—Thucydides.) 

Just published, with Illustrated Title, price 2s. 6d., a 
PATRIOTIC SONG, with CHORUS, entitled as above, 
written and composed in honour of the Rifle Volunteers of 
England ; the words by James Syxers, Esq., Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Scarborough; the Music by WiLL1am 
Haeve. Second Edition. 

OPprInions OF THE Press. 

** A beautiful, stately melody, well adapted to the histo- 
rically-interesting words of the song.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

‘* A spirited, martial composition, The chorus, by the choir, 
seemed to produce the effect of excitement in the audience, 
who, at the conclusion of the piece, vociferously demanded its 
repetition.’’- Scarborough Gazette. 

** The song, and its vigorous and smart ‘ Huzza’ chorus, 
created quite a furore in the room, and the most enthusiastic 
demands were made for its repetition.’’— York Herald. 

** We do not remember ever having heard a more elegant 
song for a gentleman than this; or a chorus more effective 
and appropriate for a mixed party of ladies and gentlemen, 
than the spirited ‘ Huzza!’ at the end of each verse,’’—Hull 
Advertiser. 

** The view of Scarborough on the title page is a cleverly- 
adapted back-ground to the animated sketch.” Scarborough 
Times. 

Forwarded, post paid, to any address, after order enclosing 
2s. in receipt or postage-stamps, to WILLIAM HAGUE, 14, 
Palace-hill, Scarborough. 





HE QUEEN, AN _ ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL AND REVIEW.—Men of all Classes in 
England—the Clergyman, the Student, the Schoolmaster, the 
Man of Letters, the Artist, the Merchant, the Artizan—have 
each a journal written especially for them; but for the whole 
mass of Educated Women not a single paper of value exists. 
Under the title of ‘‘THE QUEEN,” a journal for English- 
women is now in preparation. The First Number will appear 
on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER?7. ‘ Tas QugEN”’ is simply 
intended to be for educated women what certain high-class 
journals are for men—recording and discussing from week to 
week whatever interests or amuses them. There will bea large 
number of original articles on the daily life of society, its 
manners and morals—on books, music, and the theatre. Con- 
siderable space will be devoted to the amusements which ladies 
most pursue at home and abroad; while as for la mode, ‘‘ Tux 
Queen” will be the earliest and most accurate chronicler of all 
its changes. The Engravings in “‘Taz Quvuexn”’ will really 
illustrate the eveuts of the day, and give point to whatever 
topics happen to engage the publicpmind. No expense and no 
trouble will be spared in their preparation. 

Interesting Supplements will appear every week. With the 
First Number will be given a PLATE OF THE FASHIONS 
(printed and painted in Paris), and a GENUINE PHOTO-.- 
GRAPH OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. These 
Photographs (not engravings from photographs) will be suit- 
able for framing, being elegantly mounted on tinted card-paper. 
They will be executed by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a suffi- 
cient guarantee of their excellence. Other interesting Supple- 
ments—already in preparation in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and 
Leipzig, as well as in oolien —will exhibit the most charming 
specimens of Fine-Art Printing ever seen in this country. The 
FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR ON SATURDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 7th. Price SIXPENCE.—To be had of all Book- 
sellers and Newsvendors; also, on receipt of Six Stamps, from 


the Office, 
248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
A NEW IRISH WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
On the 31st of August will be ready the First Number of 


HE [ILLUSTRATED DUBLIN JOURNAL, 
a Weekly Miscellany of Amusement and Popular In- 
formation 
Sixteen pages 4to., printed on superfine paper, 
Price One Penny. 
published by James Durry, 7, Wellington-quay, and 
22, Paternoster-row, London. 
Booksellers, News Agents, and at the Railway 
Stations, 











Dublin 


Seid by all 





A RTISTIC CONGRESS IN ANTWERP.— 

THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., contains: 
—Fine View arid Plan of Two new Mansions in Northumber- 
land—Artistic Congress in Antwerp—Residences, and Indus- 
trious Classes, in Paris—Social Science Congress—Trades 
Union Directory—French Essay on Painting and Architec- 
ture—A Voyage from Westminster to London Bridge—The 
Labour Question —London Wells—Fireproof Warehouses— 
The * Builder’s’’ Law Notes— Scotland — School-building 
News — Churdh-building News — Provincial News—Stained 
Glass, &c—Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZIN E— 

4 No. XXI. (for SEPTEMBER) will be published on 

WEDNESDAY, the 28th instant, priee ONE SHILLING, 
with Two Lilustrations. 





CONTENTS :— 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World. 
(With an Tllustration. ) 
Chap, XIX.—Qu’on est bien a Vingt Ans, 
s»» &XX.—Course of True Love. 
Food—How to Take it, 
An Old John Bull. 
Chap. I.—A Courting. 
», _11.—The Reformer. 
” IlI.—A Soldiering. 
Reoging # Appearances. 
My Neigh coat tines. By F. L. 
The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By One of 
the Firm, 

Chap. [V.—Nine Times Nine is Eighty-one. Showing 
how Brown, Jones, and Robinson se- 
lected their House of Business, 

V.—The Division of Labour, 
»» WI,—It is our Opening Day. 
A Charity Bazaar. (With an Lilustration.) 
Negroes Bond and Free. 
From Dan to Beersheba, through Ashridge Park. 
Legend of the Corrievrechan W hirlpool.—A Ballad, By George 
Mac Donald. 
Agnes of Sorrento. 
Chap. X.—The Interview. 
>», &Xl.—The Confessional. 
Roundabout Papers.—No. 16. On Two Roundabout Papers 
which I intended to Write. 


Smirnu, Erprer, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE SCARBOROUGH GAZETTE 
AND WEEKLY LIST OF VISITORS, 








EsTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS, 


Is a high class Weekly Journal, and stands unrivalled as a 
complete guide to the numerous and fashionable Visitors to 
the Queen of Watering Places ; at this season it publishes | 
weekly the names and addresses of upwards of FIVE THOU- | 
SAND VISITORS, and, through the great interest created by 
this means, enjoys a large circulation amongst the fashionable | 
and wealthy classes, not only in Scarborough and the neigh- 
bourhood, but generally throughout England. 


THE SCARBOROUGH GAZETTE 
Is published at 


8. W. THEAKSTON’S PUBLIC NEWS ROOM AND 
LIBRARY, 


Where the following London and Previncial Papers are taken 
in, viz. :— 
Examiner, 
Herapath’s Railway Journal, 
Court Journal. 
Punch. 
Daily News. | Leeds Intelligencer. 
Daily Telegraph. Leeds Mercury. 
Morning Star & Dial. | Yorkshire Gazette, 
London Review. | York Herald, 
Saturday Review. | Hull Packet. 
Midland Counties Herald. Eastern Counties’ Herald. 
' 


Times (4 copies). 
Morning Chronicle. 
Standard. 

Globe. 


Manchester Guardian. Scarborough Gazette. 

Manchester Examiner & Times. | Sheffield and Rotherham Inde- 

North British Advertiser. pendent. . 

Illustrated London News. | Harrogate Advertiser. 

Athenzum., 

The London Morning Papers are received about Four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the day of publication. 

*.* Terms of Subscription—One Shilling per week, Threepence 

per day. 





THE FUNDS, SHARE LIST, Foreign, Parlia- 
mentary, and all other News of Importance received several 
times daily. The London and Wakefield Corn Markets received 
on Mondays and Fridays. 


TEeRMs OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


s. d. s. @, 
BORGOR ccvccnecsicccscece 12 6| Fortnight ........004 2 0 
BNONES ivisensearssa: lh ee 1 


8. W. THEAKSTON’S 


in cloth, and Vol. 7, price 5s., in boards, will both be p# 





TELEGRAPHIC NEWS ROOM, 
31, ST. NICHOLAS-STREET, SCARBORO’, 


*,* Orders and Advertisements received by W. J. Ciarx, Jun., 


10, Nichol-square, Aldersgate-street, London, 


HE ART-JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBRE 
“a enn. pe. i ea ae PHRYNE Gon 
ATH, Gvtpo’s A CLEO 
Nosiz’s ANGELS, PATRA, and 
The Literary Contents include :-— 
THE MONUMEN gy ss aj 
oe TS OF EGYPT. By F. W. Famuozy, 
MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. By Trroposr, Teo 
BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER 
No. 56-HENRY WARREN, By Jaaus Dapat® 
Illustrated. ANE, 


= BUILDING FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 
962 x 


ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING Capp 
Chap. II. By Dr. Wiutam BEut, Iustrated, s, 

ART-UNION EXHIBITION, 

EAST INDIA MUSEUM. 

BOOKBINDING AND DECORATIVE WORKS jy 
LEATHER. 

THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossine. Illustrated, 

GOTHIC METAL WORK. Illustrated, &c., fe. 


James 8S. Virtve, 26, Ivy-lane. 


LLOpg, 





re, 
WANOSTROCHT’S ee B RAMMAR AND Exepp. 


REVISED BY TARVER. 


GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH [ay. 
GUAGE; with Practical Exercises. By N. Wayog. 
trocut, LL.D. Revised andenlarged by J.C. Tarver, M4 
Eton. New Edition, 12mo., 4s. roan. ee 
A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above. 12mo., 3s, clot, 
London: Srwpxin, Marsuart, & Co., and the other Pp, 
prietors. < 





es 
This Day, Second Edition, demy 8vo., 9s., 
( ORSOEE A TIONE ON REPRESENTS. 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joun Srvarr Muy, 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 


ee 





This Day, demy 8vo., 8s. 6d., 


OMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES 10 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA. By Ricusap 
CuEeNEvix Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 





Fourth Edition, 3s., 
NGLISH SYNONYM§& 
Edited by Ricuarp Wuarety, D.D., Archbishop of 

Dublin. 
London: Parker, Soy, & Bovey, West Strand, 





Demy 12mo., 5s., 
HE PARISH PASTOR 
By Ricnarp Wuarety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublia, 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 





HE ERRORS OF HOMCOPATHY, 
by Dr. C. J. Barr Meapows, Honorary Medical 
Officer to the Royal Dispensary, Pimlico, late in the service of 
Her Majesty’s East Indian Government, &c. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 





MR. DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS. 
TENTH THOUSAND, with Dlustrations, 8vo., 21s., 


DVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA, with Accounts of the CANNIBALS ani 
other SAVAGE TRIBES, and of the Chase of the GORILL4, 
the Nest-Building APE, &c. 
By Pav B. pv Cuartie. — 

** This extraordinary production. We must go back tote 
voyages of La Perouse and Captain Cook, and almost tot 
days of wonder which followed the track of Columbus, ! 
novelties of equal significance to the age of their discovery. 
M. du Chaillu has struck into the very spine of Africa, and his 
lifted the veil of the torrid zone from its western rivet 
swamps, and forests.”’—The Times. 

” M. du Chaillu’s narrative will not disappoint the expec 
tions which it has excited. Its literary merits are considers”, 
for it is clear, lively, and judiciously pruned of unimports! 
details. His explorations were in no degree exempt from“ 
hardships and dangers, which are the condition of Aine 
travel.’’—Saturday Review. 


JouHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


eee 





MR. MOTLEYS NEW HISTORICAL WORK 
FOURTH THOUSAND, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8¥0., >* 


HEStORY OF THE UNITED NETHER 

LANDS: from the Death of William the Silent 
Synod of Dort; with a full view of the English-Dutch struge 
against Spain, and of theoriginand destruction of the 5 sea 
Armada. By J. Lotaror Morey, Author of “The is 
the Dutch Republic.” 2 te 

«« We must especially commend the hearty English sp") 
which the book is written, and fertile as the present sc° 
been in historical works of the highest merit, none of them 
be ranked above these volumes in the grand qualitiesof inter™ 
accuracy, and truth.”—Edinburgh Review. ot asi 

‘“* Mr. Motley’s work must be read to appreciate the v8" 7 
conscientious industry which he has bestowed upon ™% 


delineations are true and lifelike. Diligent and p*. ant 
as the humblest chronicler, he has availed himself hs a 


sources of information which have not been made use 0 
previous historical writer.’’—Quarterly Review. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





E-ISSUE OF PUNCH.—The Dol! 
Volume for 1844 (Vols. 6 and 7 together), pret 


shal 
bhsne* 


on the 31st instant. 
London: Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie-sT 


street, E.C. Frm 
ROYAL EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


hoards, 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Doame 7 
OPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLA 
Being an Abstract of the Report of the 
sioners on Education. With an Introduction 
Tables. By Hexpent 8S. Sxzats. — 
London: Brapsvry & Evays, 11, Bouverie-* 
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In 2 vols. post Svo., 21s. cloth, 
Mee of THOMAS HOOD. Col- 


lected, arranged, and edited by his Daughter, with e 
-jace and Notes by his Son. Illustrated with many Copies 
P his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of ‘‘ The Song of the 
hirt . . 
at oat elaborate biography could not give a better idea 
¢ athe Hood than we obtain from the simple Memorials 
‘  oublished...... These letters perfectly reflect his character, 
“all its fun, geniality, and tenderness...... Much or little, 
* ever, all is well done...,..The work is a complete success.’ 
- . Times, Sept.7, 1860. 


Epwarp Moxown & Co., 44, Dover-street. 








WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 

Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated by numerous Wood- 

init cuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

SECOND SERIES OF HOOD’S OWN ; 

A or, Laughter from Year to Year. 

i" SO, . . . 
1. HOOD’S OWN, First Series. New Edition, in 
| vol, Svo., illustrated by 250 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
9» HOOD’S POEMS. Fourteenth Edition, in fcap. 

8YVO., price 7s. cloth. 

3, HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
Eleventh Edition, in feap. Svo., price 5s. cloth. 

: }OOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in Prose and 
Verse. In feap. 8vo., illustrated by 87 Original Designs, 
price 5s. cloth, 

Epwakp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 
| be M WORDSWORTH’s COMPLETE 
WORKS. 

1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
6 vols. feap. 8vo., price 30s. cloth. 

® WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
1 vol. 8vo., with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 pocket vols., price 21s. cloth. re 
*.* The above are the only compreTE Editions of Words- 
worth’s Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 





[us tRATED EDITIONS of ROGERS’S 
l 





POEMS. 
ROGERS’S POEMS, In 1 vol., illustrated by 


72 Vignalten, from designs by Turner and Stothard, price 
lés. cloth. 

2. ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol., illustrated by 56 
Vignettes, from designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
cloth. 

3. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
fcap. Svo., illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s, cloth. 

Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 








PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY’S WORKS. 
Lately published, in small 8vo., a New Edition, with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 7s. cloth, 


~ HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

KW Also, 

il. SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and LETTERS 
from ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. In 1 vol, medium 
svo., with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 

2. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
Mrs. Shelley. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo., price 15s. cloth. 

3 SHELLEY’S ESSAYS. LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Mrs, Shelley. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo., price 9s. cloth, 

EpwarpD Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 





JOHN KEATS’S POEMS, 
In 1 vol. Svo. illustrated by 120 Designs, Original and from the 
Antique, drawn on Wood by George Scharf, price 12s. cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
KEATS. With a Memoir, by Ricoarp Moncxton 
Mitygs, M.P. 
*,” The same Work in feap. 8vo. without the Dlustrations, 
price 5s. cloth. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co.,, 44, Dover-street, 


HE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
In 4 vols. feap. 8vo., price 20s. cloth. 

CONTENTS :— 

1, The LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, with a SKETCH of 
his LIFE. By Sir T. N, Tatrovurp. 

-. FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB; consisting 
chiefly of his Letters not before published, with Sketches 
of some of his Companions. By Sir T. N. Vatrourp. 

). The ESSAYS of ELIA, 

. ROSAMUND GRAY, RECOLLECTIONS of CHBIST’S 
HOSPITAL, POEMS, &e, 

; : P Also, 
1. The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In 1 vol. 
Svo., with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 
*. The ESSAYS of ELIA. {fu 1 vol. feap. 8vo., 


price 6s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 








—— 








4AYDN’'S DICTIONARY OF DATES.—TENTH EDITION, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo., price 18s. cloth; in calf, 24s., 


} AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
. ‘elating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Refer- 
eas Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
- the Foundations, Laws, and Governments of Coun- 
heir Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts, 
ence—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, Mili- 
Religious Institutions, and particularly of the British 


nee: 
Moder 
ifjies 
nme Se 
tary and 


anpire, 


—— By Josrrn Harpy. 
Viecs oe ton, revised and greatly enlarged by Bewzaury 
o Roy jhssistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of 
il Institution of Great Britain. 

ume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, per- 
_ |, JFe (han 15 times 15,000 facts. What the ‘ London 
‘yg , 18 to the merchant, this ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ will 

id to be to those who are searching after information, 

er ciassica), political, domestic, or general.”’—Times, 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, 


ee ~~ 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S 
‘* PRINCESS,” with MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In royal 8vo. cloth, price 16s., morocco 2ls., morceco by 
Hayday 31s. 6d., illustrated with 26 Wood Engravings by 
Thos. Dalziel, Green, and Williams, fronr Designs by D. 
Maclise, R.A., 

HE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
By Atrrep Tennyson, Esq., D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 





MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS, 
In feap. 8vo., price 7s. cloth., 
DYLLS OF THE KING. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. POEMS. 13th Edition, feap. 8vo.,-9s. cloth. 


2. PRINCESS: a Medley. 10th Edition, feap. 8vo., 
5s. cloth. 


3. IN MEMORIAM. 
6s. cloth. 


4. MAUD; and other Poems. 
6yo., 5s. cloth. 
*.* To be obtained in morocco bindings. 


10th Edition, fcap. 8vo., 


Ath Edition, feap. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co.,, 44, Dover-street. 





CHEAP EDITION. 
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Tue Act for reducing and regulating the tolls to be demanded for the use of 
traction engines having now received the royal assent, the Directors feel that 
the period arrived when the business of the Company may be extended 
with advantage to the shareholders and the public. 

The Company was formed with the object of working the Patent for 
Traction Engines granted to Mr. Bray. These engines are so well known, by 
their having been of late identified with several works of great magnitude, 
that it is unnecessary to state here the nature of their construction. The 
great merit of the invention lies in the principle of the driving-wheels, which 
combine perfect simplicity with the greatest efficiency, and a capacity of 
adapting themselves by a simple method to all varieties of roads. The Com- 
pany is also motte: | of several subsequent patents for improvements in 
traction engines of considerable importance and value. Messrs. John Penn 
and Son, the eminent engineers of Greenwich, who hired engines from the 
Company for the removal of the machinery of H.M.’s ships Warrior and 
Black Prince, having testified to the perfectly satisfactory manner in which 
loads of from thirty to forty tons were carried under all conditions of road and 
weather, both on these and various other occasions, and several other well- 
known firms having borne similar favourable testimony as to their efficiency, 
there remains no longer any doubt as to the practical utility and value of Mr. 
Bray’s invention. These opinions can be seen at the offices of the Company. 

The advantages of pede a t traction engines instead of horses in the 
removal of heavy loads are found to be manifold, as not only must horses be 
fed when unemployed, but in actual working the expense is little more than 
half that of horse labour. It must also be borne in mind that the consump- 
tion of fuel, which is the principal item of cost, is only in direct proportion 
to the work done. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had an engine of the 
earliest construction on trial in Woolwich Dockyard, found its use to be 
attended with great economy and advantage as compared with horse labour, 
and they have accordingly given an order for a new one, to be built for perma- 
nent service in the yard, which is to be fitted with the improvements referred 
to, as well as various appliances for driving machinery, hoisting weights, &c. 

The Company at present have engines profitably engaged in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, while business operations are open to it in all 
parts of the kingdom, and indeed in nearly every part of the world. Inquiries 
are constantly coming from contractors, merchants, mine and colliery pro- 
prietors, manufacturers, agriculturists, and other persons whose operations 
call for a large employment of horse labour, who see the vast importance of 
taking advantage of this means of land transport as a substitute for the 
expensive and uncertain mode of horse conveyance. When it is considered 
that many mining undertakings cannot be successfully worked on account 
of the great cost of transporting materials, and also that the resources of 
some of our colonies and many foreign countries where railways could not be 
expected to be rumunerative are altogether undeveloped, solely because there 
is no efficient means of conveying the produce of the country to the sea- 
board or inland towns, the importance of the introduction of such a system 
as 1s afforded by Bray’s Traction Engines cannot be over-estimated. 

_The case of India may be cited as a special instance. At present only the 
districts in the neighbourhood of the great rivers and their tributaries are 
well cultivated, whilst districts of unlimited extent, and capable of producing 
cotton, grain, and other produce in abundance, are almost altogether neg- 
lected, solely for want of some effectual means of transport. Trunk lines of 
railways are being constructed, but their expense will prevent branch lines 
being carried out, so as to meet the requirement of the principal part of the 
country ; and the main lines themselves will still occupy many years before 
they are completed. Canals are even more expensive, while not so efficient 





as railways for transit purposes. But good ordinary roads exist in many | 


parts of the country, and offer a peculiarly suitable field for the introduc- 


tion of traction engines, which could be employed at once in any locality ; | 


their use, moreover, would not be superseded by the opening of railways, jy; 
still greater employment would then be found for them in acting as fedex 
to these main lines of transport. 

Instances similar to this have been brought particularly under the notice of 
the Directors with regard to many other of our colonies, such as those jp thy 
West Indies, where the produce of the estates has now to be brought dow 
for shipment in carts drawn by bullocks, or upon some equally primitiy: 
plan. The communications which the Directors have also received fry 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, Spain, and other foreign countries, prove that they 
are suffering from precisely the same want of an efficient and powerful means 
of transport, and point to a wide field for the employment of traction enging 

As was to have been expected, difficulties were at first encountered from 
want of experience in the arrangement and construction of the engines ; but 
this led the Directors, after much consideration, to establish a small factory, for 
the purpose of having built under their own supervision, on the most approvel 
principle, an engine which could be relied upon for doing the heaviest work. 

This engine has lately been completed, and the Directors are glad tobe 
able to state, that the trials it has undergone, and the admirable manner in 
which it has executed various works, prove that a very important step in 
advance has been made. 

The foregoing statements serve to show that, from the existing demand, the 
principal business of the Company will be the building and sale of engines 

Besides the profit to be derived from this branch, the letting engines ani 
waggons out on hire, and undertaking the removal of goods by contract, pr 
sent likewise important sources of revenue. The present rolling stock po 
sessed by the Company is altogether insufficient to meet the demands made 
upon it for hire, and it is therefore proposed to increase this at once, witha 
view to avail themselves of the contracts which are constantly offered to the 
Company on very advantageous terms. 

The Directors having purchased the original, as well as other supplementary 
patents, have the sole right to, and control over them, and are liable to 1) 
future claim on this account, while they are at all times ready to strengthea 
the Company by securing any desirable improvements that may be offered a 
equitable terms. 

It will thus be seen that the Company’s operations will secure a lity 
return for the capital invested from the following sources of income :— 

1. From the manufacture and sale of engines and waggons. ‘ 

2. From the royalties due from manufacturers who may construct and sé 
engines on their own account. 

3. From working contracts, and letting out engines and waggons tot 
public on hire. 

Every information in detail as to the estimated profits, which are based up” 
past experience, will be afforded on application at the offices of the Compt! 

As the small factory and corresponding plant, &c., which the Compaly* 
ready possesses are altogether insufficient to its purposes, the Directors prop” 
to remove to larger premises, having suitable accommodation for building! 
number of engines at a time, and serving also as a depot for the rolling 8 

The present capital of £25,000 has already been subscribed for, ™ 
expended in the experimental works, from which the important results 0 
obtained have been derived, and in the purchase of the patents, rolling s™ 
plant, &c., with which the present business of the Company is carree™ 
The Directors have therefore decided to make a further issue of shares °" 
to be enabled to carry out the arrangements contemplated in connection ¥* 
the foregoing statement. 2 a 

The number to be issued will be limited to 5,000 £5 shares, which 
increase the capital of the Company from £25,000 to £50,000, that -* 
only one-half the sum the Directors are authorised to raise, but 1t ®" 
pected to prove sufficient for present purposes. A deposit of 10s. per, 
must be paid on application, and the remainder in calls not exceedii3* 
per share, at such times and in such manner as may be required. 
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Full Prospectuses and Forms of Applications for Shares, as well as any information respecting the afiairs of the Company, will be afore 


on application to Mr. 8. H. LOUTTIT, Secretary at the Company’s Offices, 12, Pall-mall East, London, S.W. 


—— 
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Fic, 4.—Stem and Tuber.—First Stage of Disease. 


with Granular Discase. 


THE POTATO DISEASE, ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


Les 





lic. 3.—Preliminary Stote. Cells in a state of Inanition. 
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Fic. 5.—Stem and Tuber.—Last Stage of Disease. 





Amonest those subjects of great scientific and social interest which demand | 


attention, the disease of the potato certainly holds no mean place ; and 
although it is one which has been deeply considered, both by agriculturists 
and scientific men, during a considerable period, neither have the diffi- 
culties which beset the subject been solved, nor has the interest flagged in 
the slightest degree. Indeed this is hardly likely to have been the case, for, 
in spite of inquiries and expedients hitherto suggested, we still suffer and 
still fear. We fear because we cannot yet be sure that the population of 
these islands may not be called upon, as a section has already been, to endure 
a privation and calamity second only to the loss of cotton or the loss of 
corn. 

We will endeavour to point out what the potato disease really is ; to 
trace its origin and its causes ; and, lastly, to offer a few suggestions as to 
the means by which this formidable disease may be probably in time placed 
under control, and the calamity of entire or more or less complete failure 
averted. The illustrations are all designed from this year’s crop, and cor- 
rected from a great number of specimens. Many of these are from the gar- 
den crop of early potatoes belonging to a gentleman residing in Worcester- 
shire, nearly the whole of this crop being more or less diseased. 

If we examine under the microscope a thin slice of a healthy tuber, we find 
the cells pretty nearly filled with starches, of round or more or less oval 
outline. It is on these starches that the nutritive properties of the 
potato depend. With a power of some five-to six hundred diameters the 
“ppearance will be very much as represented in Fig. 1. 

The starches vary a good deal in size, some being very large, and some 
of various smaller sizes. These bodies are known to be starches by two 
very remarkable properties. One of them is physical and the other chemical. 

lat ls to say, one, as actually seen by the microscope, consists of a dark 
spot atone end, and a series of concentric circular markings more or less 
inatderttan —— : a the spot being the hilum. The other 
ded tine a he ype y ‘ ye starches have of instantly turning of a 
ie Biets te Barty c : y & minute quantity of iodine. Premising 
. Seas i regard to the healthy potato, let us now see what we find in 

CaS one. 


If we take a thin slice from the darkened substance of a diseased tuber, 
we find the starches already 
and entirely absent ; 

d entirely absent in vast numbers of cells. But we find, moreover, 


described almost entirely absent in many cells, 


cells filled with a morbid and deeply-brown granular matter of greater or less 
minuteness. This condition is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

It is to be borne in mind that none of this granular matter is in any way 
allied to starch, which is proved by the non-colouration by the chemical test 


mentioned. It has, indeed, more the appearance of the débris of the cellular 








membrane itself, and this we must believe it to be. The membrane of which 
the cells are formed appears to have lost its vitality, and to have become 
broken up, and the granular matter is the result, aided, no doubt, if not 
entirely produced by, sheer decomposition. The disease of the potato then 
consists in the deficiency and often complete absence of starch in the cells, 
and the presence in those cells of a brown granular matter in no way allied 
to starch. A beaded appearance is sometimes seen, belonging, according to 
some observers, to a moniliform fungus. As we do not intend to rake up 
old theories, now entirely exploded, we shall simply go on with the descrip- 
tion as actually revealed by long, careful, and often-repeated microscopical 
examination. With this finely granulated brown matter, many of the cells 
are filled when far gone, and it may be seen floating in a cloud-like mass 
beyond the section and over the slide. The cell-membrane, moreover, is seen 
coated and clogged by a deposit on its surface of this same matter, or the 
whole membrane is reduced to a morbid condition, in which the brown 
matter is agglomerated over the sides of the cells, which are often apparently 
converted into the débris described. 

But what has become of the starch in these cells, thousands of which ar 
without any at all? Has it disappeared, or has it never been there? That 
question we shall deal with presently. Now it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that this granular decomposition was local, and confined merely to the 
tubers themselves. The very same condition exists in the haulm or stem of 
the potato, and it exists also in the browned and discoloured portions of those 
radicular processes which bear the tubers ; and it exists again in the gan- 
grenous portions of the leaves as well. The disease, therefore, already 
described is general—entire decomposition arising from withdrawn vitality 
and failure of circulation. 

The condition described may be said to constitute the full development of 
the disease. There is, of course, a stage beyond this where parts of bot! 
stems and tubers are seen converted into a mass of simple putrescence. Half 
a tuber, for example, may be softened down and be undergoing the putrefactive 
efmentation, a mere slough being formed. In this semi-liquid slough we 
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may succeed in finding abundance of life. Millions of animated creatures 
inhabit this slough, just as you may find them inhabiting a drop of putrescent 
ditch water on a summer day. But this makes no part of the disease in a 
true sense, any more than does the oidium albicans or throat fungus found 
on the slonghy exudation in diphtheria, or the occasional maggots in the 
slough of a mortified limb. At this stage the complete death and draggled 
condition of the stem may possibly be accelerated by the juices becoming 
contaminated by absorption from the semi-liquid putrescence of the slough in 
the worst or most affected tubers, but that is a mere surmise. 

We will now turn our attention to a certain preliminary condition of the 
potato, of more importance probably than all other states. Our anxious 
inquiry was, whether there could be made out any preliminary condition— 
any antecedent stage which could in any way throw light upon the causes on 
which the disease itself depends, or from which it appears to arise, and we 
shall be able to give most conclusive evidence of the existence of this pre- 
liminary state. After a great number of examinations, all tending to dite 
the same facts, it appeared that the condition above alluded to consists 
for the most part in the partial and often entire and complete absence of 
starch in the cells of what appears a perfectly healthy portion of potato. The 
parts examined were not themselves diseased, so far as appeared from inspec- 
tion, neither did the disease show itself in the slightest degree under the 
instrument. The parts entirely devoid of starches were mostly derived from 
the periphery of the tuber, a little below the epidermis. The tubers were 
slightly mottled in other parts, and also belonged to potato plants other 
tubers of which were much diseased in the usual manner. The cells were 
perfectly clear of both starches and granular débris in most cases, though in 
a few instances, out of great numbers examined, a few starved starches 
appeared, especially deeper in the substance of the tuber. The facts observed 
are shown in Fig. 3. 

Now the cells, especially at the periphery, were often found entirely 
free from starches ; and it is a remarkable fact that it is at the periphery, 
and immediately beneath the epidermis, that the granular decomposition or 
disease first shows itself. It thus appears that when belonging to a plant that is 
ready to become diseased, the apparently sound parts are, in fact, in.a state 
of inanition,—that they are starved or suffering from impaired nutrition, and 
that the actual disease is most probably the result of this depraved or 
impaired nutrition ; and we may assume that it is highly probable that this 
preliminary condition, this impairment of the nutritive functions, is the true 
condition which we have to combat in the application of remedies, First, 
the starch becomes “scanty, or it may be never developed at all in vast 
quantities of peripheral cells ; and secondly, the cell-membranes themselves, 
lose their circulation and vital powers. The circulation partially fails in the 
plant in its other parts, and these cell membranes suffer from the same pro- 
gressive failure of the nutritive processes, collapse, and become ultimately 
broken up or damaged, and converted by decomposition into mere granular 
débris. 

This most important fact, the discovery of a preliminary condition, in 
which the bulk of the outer substance of the predisposed tuber is composed 
of cells entirely or partially empty of starches, although the part appears 
otherwise in a sound state or unaffected with the disease, seems to point to 
the inevitable conclusion that the plant is in a highly deteriorated and 
delicate state for want of its true nutriment. Either its organism is in- 
capable of assimilating the nutriment, or else that nutriment is not present 
in the soil in proper and sufficient quantity. Of course both these conditions 
may exist. Both the plant itself may have become weakened by a starved 
and unhealthy growth of many years, and it may be further impaired, and 
the injury perpetuated, or it may result in disease and death, through being 
placed in a more or less exhausted soil—exhausted, that is to say, as far as 
this peculiar plant is concerned. We shall hardly commit any fault either 
philosophical or economical if we assume the existence of both these con- 
ditions, more or less. 

A letter appeared from a clerical correspondent of the Times newspaper, in 
which it is stated that he grew potatoes upon the same ground for many years 
in succession, and had them healthy. Such statements must not allow us to 
trifle with a great question. Facts of this description do not and cannot 
alter the well established truth, that in time many plants will exhaust or will 
partially exhaust the soil, and that a particular plant will often at the same 
time become weakly and poor in constitution by being grown on the same 
land for many successive years, in spite of general manuring. The whole 
principle of simple manuring is involved in this consideration. Now, this 
system of successive cropping off the same land has been pursued, as regards 
the a plant, for the last half century at least, during which the potato 
has been more and more largely cultivated. We need not further refer to the 
history of the growth than to intimate that no conservative means have been 
observed such as we know to have been in regard to wheat and other such 
important plants. 

We have mentioned half a century, because although two or three centuries 
have elapsed since the introduction of the plant into Britain, it is known 
that even in the last century the potato was a luxury for the rich, or a rarity, 
compared with what it is at the present period—a necessity for all classes, 
We have somewhere seen a statement which we believe to be correct, that 
previous to the year 172s the potato was unknown in the cottage gardens of 
Scotland, and that the first crop was grown in Stirlingshire so late as 1734. 

Now, the potato may be patient under privation or under moderate 
difficulties in the way of nutrition. That is, perhaps, one of the causes 
why we have not given it fair play; but the result is sure to appear in 
time, and the plant when deteriorated and starved is much more easily 
infected with actual disease, or killed by the ordinary or extraordinary 
atmospheric vicissitudes. So if we like to take the issues in the shape of 
fouled land and a gradual deterioration of both plant and soil, we may grow 
wheat on the same land for a good number of years. At the end we shall 
still have wheat, but it will be so deteriorated in quality that the experiment 
would probably be a loss rather than a gain to the grower. 

Now it does not follow that every crop of potatoes grown in the way 
indicated must be equally defective. It will be easily seen that without one 
jot of interference with the principles laid down, endless varieties may exist 
as to quality, depending upon the thousand varving circumstances and treat- 
ment which the potato shall have undergone. The pushing of varieties to an 
extreme pitch is not consistent always with a healthy and vigorous organism, 
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either in the animal or vegetable world. A hardy plant, or one not go much 
debilitated as others, may succeed in extracting from even a semi-e 

soil just sufficient nutriment to keep it from yielding to disease, and mj 

able to brave the transitions of temperature and the varying hygrometric 
electric conditions of the atmosphere. The thoroughly debilitated and jj]. 
nourished plant cannot withstand those influences, and we cannot Wonder 
with the facts before us, that such a plant should be unable to stand ite 
ground against the adverse conditions alluded to. 

- Then the quality of the seed unquestionably must share as an element in 
the question. If we can propagate a weak and consumptive race jp the 
animal world so can we propagate a weakly and delicate plant. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to give any account of the obser. 
vations of such men as Professor Lyon Playfair, Mr. Queckett, Dr. Bucklay 
Mr. Solly, and others. The views of these gentlemen will be read with 
interest, and many may be found in the report of the meetings of the British 
Association for the year 1847. 

We shall now give an illustration of what may be termed the two stages of 
the disease of the potato, premising that even in what we term the first stay, 
the peculiar granular disease or decomposition is, in fact, fully developed, 
only it is very local, has not spread, and may be only in spots or giyqj 
mottled patches. In this stage the tuber, if carefully examined, wil] }, 
found mottled and darkened in spots and irregular patches of a brownis) 
colour. The stem and leaves will also show this stage. Here and there , 
leaf will be marked with gangrene, rounded or angular portions of the leave 
being blackened. In other cases the very tip of the stem or haulm yi] }, 
brown, or somewhat blackened, moist and drooping as seen in the drawing 
Fig. 4. 

Now it takes very little time to bring both stem and tuber to the hy 
stage of disease. The leaves are dead and the stem gangrened, and soon jp 
state of sloughy decomposition. The tubers are blackened, especially whey 
the epidermis is stripped off. The tissue is flabby, and perhaps one end of thy 
tuber 1s a semi-fluid mass of mere putridity. The microscopic appearance 
have been already described, Fig. 5. 

The true physiological or vital distinction between the two stages of diseas 
is seen in the state of the circulation. In the first stage the circulation hy 
failed partially, in the last stage entirely. 

We find some persons laying the stress of mystification upon the belief tha 
the disease of the potato made its invasion suddenly, and was never know 
before. The bulk of this compound statement may be received, and yet the 
facts be entirely consistent with the views advanced in this paper. On any 
extensive invasion of disease in the animal or vegetable world, we generally 
have present special and peculiar atmospheric and other conditions. _ It is » 
in cholera. It is so in small-pox, and in many other cases, and no fact js 
better made out than that special states also exist in the organism, whether 
animal or vegetable, which has predisposed to a sudden invasion of a 
epidemic disease. Scanty instances of disease in the potato plant would 
hardly have been noticed or carefully noted. Only when certain special or 
uprising conditions produce an awful or destructive visitation, does the mind 
of men become stimulated to observe in very many matters. At the period 
referred to, the potato plant was ripe for disease and destruction, the special 
atmospheric conditions arose, and we know the result. 

We shall conclude this paper by one or two suggestions towards remedying 
the disease described. We beiieve that fair and substantial evidence has been 
adduced to show a failure in the nutritive powers of the plant, either from 
deficiency of its own present constitution, or from the failing nutrimett 
afforded by the soil, or from both these states. Now, had we to deal with 
any other plant—with wheat for example—the very first expedient we should 
adopt, would have reference to the soil on which we grew the plant. 

If we had either a weakened plant, or a soil on which we had grown whet 
a score or more times, we should immediately change the soil, and give a far 
scope to the powers of the plant. This would be our very first expedies!, 
without reference to manuring—a mere matter of routine. But if it hie 
taken half a century, or even a quarter of a century, to produce deterioration 
of the constitutional power and vital energies of the potato, it is quite clear 
that we are not to expect instant and startling results, any more than We 
should expect such instant results from fresh air, change, and other equally 
important hygienic conditions upon the strumous and consumptively inclin 
constitutions of a family of human persons, or of animals. A feeble organs 

‘annot be remedied in a year. It must often pass over several generations 
with salutary conditions added, before it be restored to vigour. That 1s law 
of nature which we cannot alter, and would not if we could, for we do 04 
desire an animal or a vegetable organism that is immediately subservient © 
ordinary adverse influences, or that would directly succumb to those influence 
As regards the potato, a healthy and rational mode of proceeding ee 
persevered in. We must treat the potato plant as we would treat any 0 
important member of the vegetable kingdom. In all this the gardener 
the agriculturist cannot possibly do wrong. The result must of necessity,” 
persevered in, end in some benefit. 

We have a suggestion to make. If five or six gentlemen engaged in 
culture, and residing in different districts considerably apart, or cultivatits 
different kinds of soil, would join together in a resolve to follow out ™ 
principles suggested in this paper, and during a few years exchange 8 
yearly, and cultivate different spots of land each year with the po 
adopting at the same time any other minor expedients suggested by exp 
rience, but keeping to the principle laid down, the result might show v 
ultimately invigorated potato-plant, and the experimenters, while they i 
not possibly sustain loss, would, if successful, perform an act of the ulti te 
value to the population of these islands, and produce a result which cow?" 
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. ° : ‘ne the 
To abstain for five or six years, or even a less number, from cultivatin’ 7 


potato on garden land which has grown potatoes year after year, may a 
some great inconvenience on many a cottager ; but we cannot alter — . 
laws nevertheless, and every cultivator must strike a balance for hims + 
to whether he can abstain or take the alternative of a probably unbe e 
and diseased produce. If we have in Britain once cultivated the — ~ 
had a vigorous and healthy plant in past times, so we can successfu a 
vate again. Our atmospheric vicissitudes are, on the whole, not greate : 
they were, and our climate is as favourable to the growth as it “oe +B 
quarters of a century ago. There is just one caution which should be ¥¢ 
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view. If we obtain, after some years of perseverance, a healthy plant, and 
one with a vigour which shall again bid defiance to the changing temperature 
and other conditions of climate, we must not, at the same time, expect that 
the tubers shall be larger. A slight diminution in the size will not be of the 
slightest inconvenience. Indeed, if we are to have a strong and healthy 

lant, we must take one step towards the primitive and patural condition in 
which the tuber is smaller than in many varieties of the potato now culti- 
vated. Too great anxiety to keep up and push mere varieties will also end in 
‘inconvenience. If we push socufiasttios to too great an extent in the animal 
kingdom, it results, as before hinted at, in a tendency to run into feebleness, 
and into a gradual deterioration of vigour in the organism. It is highly 

robable that the field cultivation of the potato will answer the best in our 
efforts to restore the potato to its former vigour, and that for now obvious 
reasons. In this case the cropping can be varied according to those agricul- 
tural and scientific principles which govern the cultivation of other important 
plants. By these means and other accessory measures obvious to the grower, 
it is in the highest degree probable that we may again see in this country 
the successful cultivation of a plant which can be described in no other 
terms than as an inestimable blessing to the human family. 
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HENRY IV.* 
(Concluded from page 217.) 








Hennv’s first act was to proceed to Notre Dime to return thanks to God for 
his establishment in his capital ; and the loyalty or fanaticism of his new adhe- 
rents, eager for a visible token of the divine favour, believed that an angel in 
bright garments descended from heaven to kneel by his side and give him his 
hand, while the notes of the Te Deum were bearing to the skies the acknowledg- 
ment of their gratitude. A general amnesty was proclaimed and rigidly observed, 
though it was subsequently found necessary to banish from Paris a few intriguers 
who still maintained a correspondence with Spain; and a number of the clergy, 
who, having built their hopes of preferment on the triumphs of the League, were 
exasperated by the disappointment of their expectations, and from their pulpits 
still denounced the King as a heretic at heart, and an usurper. Such exceptions 
were universally approved ; and the general popularity which the restoration of 
peace and order was of itself sufficient to throw around Henry, was greatly 
increased by the affability with which he daily showed himself to the citizens, 
and his frank and cheerful address. After a time, however, some discontent was 
excited, though more among the nobles than the middle classes, at the open 
manifestations of favour which Gabrielle received, and the rapid development of 
his intention to make her his wife. She made her entry into Paris in magnificent 
state, reclining in a litter of cloth of gold, embroidered with the royal arms. He 
presented her with the hotel Schomberg, one of the most splendid palaces in the 
city; caused her to be formally divorced from M.de Liancour; and when, in 
June, she became the mother of a son, he legitimatised him by letters patent, in 
which he made special acknowledgment of the “infinite and singular graces of 
mind and person vouchsafed to his mother,’ and of the ‘‘ devoted homage and 
affection ’’ which he himself bore her. At court she eclipsed all the princesses of 
the blood royal, and even his own sister, Madame Catharine, as she was, called ; 
having her chair in the place of honour among them, and sometimes, on state 
occasions, even keeping it while they were standing. Henry began also openly 
to make arrangements for his divorce from his queen, who was living a life of 
open and shameless licence at her castle of Usson ; and spoke of it to his ministers 
as @ measure on which he was so fully determined that no remonstrances should 
divert him from it. 

Even the loss of Paris, however, had not made Mayenne abandon the war. 
He repaired to Brussels to concert measures for its further prosecution with 
Philip's Ministers. Presently a Spanish army, under Mansfeldt, invaded France, 
took La Capelle, a strong town near the frontier, and prepared to advance into 
the interior. To check its progress, Henry took the field in person, and, as 
Mansfeldt, who was soon joined by Mayenne with a strong force, declined an 
engagement, he laid siege to Laon, the most important place still held by the 
League on that side of the kingdom, and in which Mayenne had left his second 
son, and the greater part of his treasures. In spite of all the exertions of the 
duke and his ally, he took it before their eyes. And its capture, very important 
in itself, derived still greater consequence from the panic which it caused in other 
towns which were as yet unsubdued. It spread rapidly over Picardy and Bur- 
gundy ; Amiens threw off its allegiance to Mayenne ; Dijon opened her gates to 
Biron ; the Duc de Lorraine was glad to make not only peace, but an offensive 
alliance with Henry; and even in Brittany the Duc de Mercceur began to weary 
of a contest in which the royal generals, aided in that district by a powerful 
English division, took town after town and fortress after fortress. Even the Duc 
de Guise, Mayenne’s nephew, and the head of his family, made his submission, 
being encouraged to that step by his grandmother and aunt, the Duchesses of 
Nemours and Montpensier, who, at the beginning of the year, and up to the date 
rd the fall of Paris, had been the fiercest of all the King’s enemies in their 
“enunciations of him and his adherents. 
. Mayenne had but one hope left. Though Dijon had admitted the royal troops, 
wa fe hens rage ee me the League by the Vicomte de Tavannes, one of the 
tine rte us . cers ; and, as he was" vigorously besieged in it by Biron, 
Wilnes th Peano on making every exertion to relieve him. He was aided by 

asco, t onstable of Castile, who descended from the Alps with a numerous 
vy invade France on that side; while Henry hastened with equal zeal to 
; sate oe whom as yet he looked upon not only as one of the bravest of his 
~ ors, Dut as the most devoted of his friends. He was influenced also to this 
ae peeps: Aas entreaties of his mistress, who coveted the duchy of Burgundy 
Ppanage for her infant son, but to whom his enterprise was nearly proving 


Th 


— of all her hopes. 
sdites 5 pry whens L neg inferior in number to those of Mayenne and his 
ios hoa Peso not ‘age crossed the frontier, no certain intelligence 
live thane 4 ee a of their exact position. He determined to 
1em in person ; and, sending Biron forward with a couple of hundred 
a still smaller body. So inaccurate was the informa- 
yal head-quarters, that Biron was taken wholly by sur- 
near the small village of Fontaine Francoise, he found himself in 
whole Spanish army. He was instantly pursued by a strong division 
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of cavalry, severely wounded, and apparently on the point of being overwhelmed. 
Resistance seemed impossible, and Henry’s staff besought him at once to retreat, 
and leave the marshal to his fate ; buat he disdained to desert his faithful servant, 
and, declaring that to flee was more dangerous than to advance, though he had 
not above one hundred and fifty troopers with him, without any hesitation 
charged the overpowering enemy. By this time Biron’s company was in head- 
long flight, and, for a moment, it seemed likely that their panic would commnu- 
nicate itself to the King’s followers; but Henry’s courage and resources, as 
usual, rose with the dangers that threatened him. He rallied the fugitives, and 
led them back to the charge. In subsequent years, when referring to the events 
of this day, he used to say, that while on other occasions he had fought for vic- 
tory, on this he fought for his life. And had the Spaniards suspected the truth, 
his life could not well have been saved. Of his best officers some were wounded, 
others were slain by his side; and when, at last, he consented to desist from the 
unequal combat, and drew off his men, had Velasco yielded to Mayenne’s 
entreaties. and pursued him, he and his whole force must have been annihilated. 
But Henry’s very rashness proved his salvation. The Spaniard could not believe 
that the King had advanced without a reserve behind to support him ; and, fear- 
ing some ambuscade, halted his soldiers, and presently withdrew them to their 
quarters. Mayenne, full of indignation and despair, quitted his camp, sent 
orders to Tavannes to surrender his post, and began to negotiate with Henry for 
pardon, which, through the intercessions of Gabrielle, he obtained. 


But even after this enemy had submitted there was not yet peace for Henry. 
He had proceeded with his court to Lyons, where he was spending his time in 
dalliance with Gabrielle and sumptuous entertainments, when he was again 
roused from his inactivity by the news that the Spaniards, under the more active 
guidance of Fuentes, had again entered Picardy, and taken Cambray : proceeding 
in the full tide of success, they took Calais and Ardres ; while, though he displayed 
all his usual energy, he was unable to check them, or to counterbalance their 
triumphs by any advantage of importance, except the capture of La Fere, which, 
though a fortress of great strength, cost him so dear both in time and in the men 
whom he lost, by the diseases incidental to a winter campaign, under its walls, 
that it would have been better if he had never besieged it. 

Yet, though when viewed in its separate occurrences, the fortune of war did 
not seem very favourable to him; and though many of his most brilliant enter- 
prises, such as the recovery of Amiens, which had been surprised by Portocarrero, 
were limited to the retrieval of misfortunes previously incurred, the course of 
events, when taken altogether, manifestly and certainly tended to his ultimate suc- 
cess. Marseilles, then the most important city in the south of France, the citizens 
of which, from the commencement of the League, had shown themselves ardent 
in that cause, and had lately opened a negotiation with Philip, was recovered by 
the address of the Duc de Guise, to whom Henry had entrusted the government 
of Provence; and at last, in 1598, the Duc de Mercceur, finding that the King 
had now leisure to direct all his attention to the suppression of his rebellion in 
Brittany, sought the same intercession that had proved so powerful for others. 
His sister Louise was the widow of Henry III.; she, alarmed for her brother’s 
safety, in vain implored the King for pardon ; but when she appealed to Gabrielle 
she had better success; Gabrielle’s ears were at all times open to appeals to her 
humanity, and to appeals to her ambition. The Dowager Queen addressed her- 
self to both these feelings. She offered her niece, Mercoeur’s infant daughter, 
the wealthiest heiress in France, as a wife to the eldest son of the mistress ; 
though the intended bride was but six years of age, and two years older than her 
proposed husband. On these terms the duke received his pardon, the civil war 
was wholly terminated, and Henry at last had no longer an avowed enemy 
among his subjects. 

It remained to disembarrass himself of his foreign foe. And to this end the 
Pope, whose influence over the superstitious bigotry of Philip might be expected 
to be powerful, offered his mediation. He had already, nearly two years before, 
granted Henry complete absolution, without even insisting on the restoration of 
the Jesuits, whose order the king had deservedly suppressed in France, on dis- 
tinct proof of their having excited a youth named Chatel to attempt his assassina- 
tion. Henry’s life had only been saved by his sudden stooping, at the moment 
that the assassin’s blow was aimed at him; and the proof of the complicity of the 
Jesuits in the intended crime was so ample, that their expulsion from the king- 
dom was a measure universally applauded. 

But the order had always found friends at Rome, and Clement forgot all his 
sense of their guilt in resentment at their punishment. At last, however, he per- 
ceived that his obduracy had no effect in France, even on the most sincere 
Roman Catholics. His own College of Cardinals urged him to yield, and he was 
not without fears that, if he held out any longer, and if the King should 
follow the example of his English namesake, and wholly throw off his obedience 
to him, the French themselves might applaud such an act, and follow such an 
example, so general was the indignation among them at the continued severity 
with which their Sovereign was treated. The mediation which he now offered 
was gladly accepted by Henry, whom his anxiety to be divorced from his Queen 
rendered especially anxious to be on good terms with the Pope, though he was 
now sufficiently powerful, and able to assume so independent an attitude, that, 
even while the negetiations for peace were going on he issued the celebrated 
Edict of Nantes, which gave the Huguenots ample security for the free exercise 
of their religion, and a common right with the Roman Catholics to all employ- 
ments and posts of honour in the kingdom. Philip, who felt his constitution 
broken, and was anxious that his son should not, on succeeding to the throne, 
find himself engaged in an arduous war, was equally eager to avail himself of 
Clement’s good offices; and the Cardinal de Medici was sent, as the Papal Legate 
to Vervins, a town near the frontier of France and Flanders, which was fixed on 
as the seat of the Conference. The Cardinal had ends of his own to serve by 
gaining the good will of the French Monarch ; and with so much address did the 
French plenipotentiaries avail themselves of his disposition in their favour, that 
peace was concluded on such terms that Henry declared, that by a single stroke 
of his pen he had acquired more than the best swords in his kingdom could have 
gained for him in a long campaign. o 

The peace of Vervins was signed in June, 1598, and Henry was now at leisure 
to direct his whole attention to two darling objects of his heart, the re-estab- 
lishment of the finances of the kingdom on a sound footing, and the accomplish- 
ment of his marriage with Gabrielle. In the former he was wholly successful, 
though the abuses which had crept into every department of the state during 
the long period of disorder and civil war were such as defy description, and, if 
they had not been corrected, might have been thought todefy correction. Fraud, 
barefaced and unblushing, reigned throughout the land. Even nobles, in other 
respects high-minded and patriotic, seemed to look on the revenye as nothing 
but a subject for the most unscrupulous rapacity and plunder; while‘all accounts 
that there had been any pretence of keeping, had become so involved, partly 
through the incompetence and partly through the dishonesty of those who kept 
them, that the attempt to unravel their complications seemed as hopeless as the 





influence of the numbers who were interested in the maintenance of the existing 
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system seemed not unlikely to render it dangerous. Fortunately Henry 


discernment fully to appreciate his qualifications. 

Maximilian de Bethune, Baron de Rosny, better known in modern times by his 
subsequent title of Duc de Sully, was the minister to whom, step by step, as he sur- 
mounted the opposition of the old officials, Henry gradually entrusted the entire 
superintendence of his finances; and, if we consider the age in which he lived, 
above a century and a half before the faintest whisper of political economy had 
ever been heard, when no one had ever attempted to lay down any principles of 
taxation, and when the rights of individuals were so little understood or regarded 
that impositions and remissions depended on the unquestioned will or caprice of 
those in authority, we may fairly rank him among the greatest practical financiers 
that have ever contributed to the prosperity of a country. With an industry 
that no labour could fatigue, an acuteness that no chicanery could elude, an 
honesty that no temptation could corrupt, a courage that no danger could daunt, 
and a firmness that resistance and blandishments were alike powerless to shake, 
Rosny applied himself to his task with all the zeal that an enthusiastic attach- 
ment to his master and a deep conviction of the indispensableness to his country 
of his success could inspire. He had to contend with every species of rapacity, 
dishonesty, and ignorance; of sarcasm and calumny. But his genius and 
resolution surmounted every difficulty. He found a treasury not only empty but 
encumbered with debt ; a revenue which, even if it had all reached the exchequer, 
would have proved wholly inadequate to meet the claims on it, but of which an 
overwhelming proportion was intercepted on its passage, while a great part of the 
remainder was unlawfully pilfered from it without previous inquiry or subsequent 
scrutiny ; the people, too, were so impoverished by the long civil war and by the 
stagnation of al! employment, which had been its natural result, that there 
seemed no source from which any further revenue could be drawn. Rosny recti- 
fied abuses often at a great sacrifice of patronage and legitimate emolument on 
his own part; he chastised dishonesty and instructed ignorance; even while 
remitting numerous taxes which pressed most heavily on the poor, or operated as 
discouragements to agricultural industry or to commercial enterprise, hea never- 
theless in a few years enabled the treasury to meet not only all the ordinary 
claims on it, but the heavy calls which the irregular extravagances of the King 
himself made upon it, and even provided a surplus which, being available for 
warlike purposes, enabled Henry to take a higher tone with foreign countries 
than any French sovereign had been able to employ for many generations. 

The accomplishment of Henry’s marriage with Gabrielle seemed likely to 
prove if not a harder, at least a more dangerous task; since the project was 
viewed with universal disapprobation, the king’s firmest friends being the more 
resolute in opposition to it, in exact proportion to the sincerity of their friendship. 
Henry, however, seemed resolved to trample down every obstacle. Queen Mar- 
garet, though willing, as a general proposition, to join him in requesting a divorce, 
steadily refused to do so if the result were to be the elevation of a mistress, 
whose character she pronounced to be no better than her own, into her place. 
Uenry was determined, if she persisted in withholding her consent, to impeach 
her for her infidelity, and even to put her to death, rather than let her resistance 
prevent the fulfilment of his desires. The Cardinal de Medici, whose advice was 
most likely to influence the Pope in the affair, had no intention of promoting the 
divorce, unless it were to lead to the aggrandisement of his own family; while, 
as the Pope was very jealous of the Media, the prospect of such aggrandisement 
was likely to have an exactly contrary effect upon his Holiness. Henry began to 
meditate, if he could not obtain the divorce at Rome, being satisfied, like our own 
Henry VII1., with such as he could wring from his own prelates, or his own 
courts of justice. His nobles, his ministers, even Rosny, who in general looked 
up to him with blind admiration, employed every form of remonstrance, entreaty, 
and argument to divert him from his purpose, representing to him the probability 
that it might give rise to fresh civil wars after his death, since a large party 
would never acknowledge any son of Gabrielle as heir to the crown. His love, 
gaining strength, as it seemed, by contradiction, was alike deaf to the voice of 
friendship and of reason; when the question was brought to an unexpected settle- 
ment by the death of Gabrielle herself. By the advice of persons of influence 
about the court, she had gone to Paris, to keep Easter in that city, in order that 
her devotion might be apparent to, and might win her respect from and popularity 
among the citizens ; and she took up her temporary abode at the hotel of a man 
called Zamet, a farmer of the revenue, of enormous wealth, and one whom Henry 
was wont to admit to a high degree of intimacy and familiarity. There she was 
seized with an illness so sudden, that before the King, who was only at Fontaine- 
bleau, could reach her sick bed, she was dead. The moment that she was seized 
with her illness she declared herself poisoned, and such seems to have been the 
universal belief, though historians have not been agreed as to the person to whom 
the guilt of the act belonged. It deserves, however, to be remarked, that she 
was drawing near the time of a fourth confinement (she was already the mother 
of two sons and a daughter), and that the description given of her illness by the 
physicians, who styled it a series of apoplectic convulsions, is not inconsistent 
with probability; while the frequency of assassinations by poison at the time, 
and the universal belief in universal unscrupulousness undoubtedly often gave 
rise to imputations of poison which had no foundation in fact. 

If Henry’s conduct at the commencement of his connection with Gabrielle was 
surprising, his behaviour on her death was infinitely more astonishing and more 
calculated to lower him in the general estimation. At the first shock caused by 
the intelligence he was utterly stricken down, despairing, inconsolable. The 
Royal pomp with which she was buried among the ancient sovereigns of France 
at St. Denis, though a mark of respect and affection due, as he conceived, from 
him to her, who in all things but the sanction of the Church had been to him as 
@ faithful and beloved wife, was no solace to his own feelings. The joy of his 
life, as he wrote to his sister, the fountain of his love was dried up for ever. 
Thus for three weeks he lay weeping and mourning, rejecting society, and 
refusing comfort. In a month he could permit his ribald courtiers to exalt the 
beauty of others above that of her whom he had lost, and even to speak of her 
death as a blessing, since it had saved him from committing a great folly. In 
five weeks he was at the feet of Henriette d’Entragues, daughter of a noble of 
that name, and of the celebrated Marie Touchet, who, before her marriage, had 
been so well known as the mistress of Charles IX.; and he was labouring to 
seduce her to occupy the place so long filled by Gabrielle, whom he seemed to 
have already forgotten. Of seduction, in the ordinary sense of the word, there 
was not much need. Henriette, indeed, had scruples; but they were not at 
becoming his mistress, but at not getting enough for her complaisance. She was 
handsome, she was clever, and fully aware that she was so, and that Henry was 
so easily enslaved by these qualities, that a very little resistance on her part 
would Jead him to grant all herdemands. Had he been a free man she would have 

iemanded and probably have obtained marriage; but, as he was still undivorced, 
she was satisfied with a promise of eventual marriage, if she should bear him a 
son within a year, and with a present gift of 200,000 crowns to comfort her in 
case that promise should be broken, as so many of its predecessors had been 


é possessed 
among his servants one singularly calculated for the task, and he himself had the | 





—<—<—<—<—<—. 
Henry required Rosny to provide the money, who furnished it, as may be 
posed, with great reluctance; but when he showed him the promise Which he 
had drawn up in writing, the honest Minister tore it before his face. « 

you doing—are you mad ? ” said his master. ‘ Perhaps, Sire, I am mad ; are 
to God I were the only madman in France.” The King bore his reproof With 
patience, but, as soon as he retired, wrote out the promise afresh, and hastened 
with it to his eager mistress. 

This new connection only made the friends of the monarchy more desirous than 
ever to see the King married to a wife who might give a legitimate heir to the 
throne. Queen Margaret now readily joined in the application for a qj 
receiving as a reward for her complaisance a splendid endowment, and being 
allowed to retain the title of Queen. And application was made to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany for the hand of his niece, Marie de Medici, of whose beay 
King had heard an alluring report. There was some difficulty about the 
of her dowry, which, however, arose not from any want of liberality on the 
of the Grand Duke, but from a reluctance on his part to appear to the world ® 
ambitious of the alliance of the French monarch, as to be willing to purchase ji 
at any price, however extravagant. At last it was settled at 600,000 
crowns, an enormous sum for those days; and, in September, 1600, the , 
was solemnised at Florence by the Papal Legate, the Duc de Bellegarde, ¢}, 
King’s former rival for the love of Gabrielle, officiating as his proxy on this occa, 
sion. The new Queen went by sea to Marseilles, where Henry was to regeiy, 
her; but their meeting was delayed for a couple of months by the necessities 
a campaign which he was conducting in person against the Duke of Savoy, wh, 
had provoked him by his retention of the Marquisate of Saluzzo, which, as Henry 
contended, had been unfairly wrested from France some time before, and which 
the Duke had, more than once, agreed to restore, though he now refused eithe, 
to keep his promise or to give any equivalent for the territory claimed of him, 
A war between France and Savoy must have been so manifestly unequal that j; 
would hardly have been worth mention here, had it not been for one of the 
equivalents which was then proposed, and which, though apparently forgot, 
ever since that time, has nevertheless been carried out to a great extent in th 
present day, though even those who have given it effect seem not to have bee 
aware of its having been in contemplation two centuries and a half before. 
Among other expedients to satisfy Henry, the Duke of Savoy proposed that , 
French army should invade Lombardy ; should aid him to expel both Spanianis 
and Germans from Italy ; and that, when this was accomplished, Savoy, with 
one or two minor dependencies, should be the reward of France, while the Duy 
should be indemnified by the extension of his dominions in the north of Italy. 
It is certainly strange to find an ancient scheme of policy revived in such exacr. 
ness at such a distance of time; and at least equally remarkable to find it 
execution owing to the eagernegs of a Louis Napoleon for an acquisition which 
was disregarded by the keen-eyed statesmanship of Henry IV. 

The delay that was thus caused produced abundant disquietude to the King. 
As may easily be supposed, from the moment that his mistress heard of his pr. 
posed nuptials she became furious. She made the promise of marriage which 
she herself had received universally known, and denied the legality of any 
alliance which Henry could contract with her whom she contemptuously called 
the “ banker’s fat daughter of Florence.’”?’ When the King’s intention first became 
public she was on the point of presenting him with ason; and though, in cong. 
quence of a fright which she received in a thunder-storm, the child was stillborn, 
she insisted that his birth had fulfilled the conditions on which Henry had agreed 
to make her his wife. He sought in vain to pacify her ambition by appealing to 
her cupidity, and presented her with the castle and domain of Verneuil, to which 
he added the title of Marchioness; but he could not silence her tongue, the 
ceaseless energy and sarcastic wit of which, even when directed against himself, 
allured him more than it annoyed him. His conduct at this time opens tous 
singular chapter in what he no doubt would have called love. He had certainly 
dealt himself difficult cards to play ; but it was very seldom that it seems to have 
occurred to him that he had got into a scrape. His wife and his mistress were 
both women of jealous and imperious tempers, and he hoped to manage both by 
dividing his attentions between them with tolerable impartiality. He wrote 
ardent letters to Marie, professing, what he indeed felt, the greatest eagerness 
to behold her, and to celebrate in person the ceremony which Bellegarde hai 
performed on his behalf in but an unsubstantial and shadowy manner. But the 
standards which he took in his campaign in Savoy he forwarded to Henriette, wi0 
consecrated them in one of the churches of Lyons with designing ostentation. 
He joined his Queen at Lyons the second week in December : at the beginning 
of the ensuing year he visited the Marchioness at her new estate at Verneui; 
and when, at the end of the following summer his consort crowned his wishes by 
presenting him with a dauphin, she anticipated his mistress by barely three 
weeks, who also made him the father of a son, for which she claimed equa'y 
royal honours, and to whom he himself gave the name of the most illustrious 


| of his ancestors, the renowned victor of Ravenna, Gaston de Foix. 


Strange to say, before these events had taken place, the mothers had become 
friends. At first, indeed, the Queen showed a natural resentment, when Henry 
insisted on her receiving the mistress, and at the arrogant assumption ot equailt} 
with which the Marchioness addressed her; but soon she forgot her agnity ¥ 
order to gain her own ends in the promotion of Leonora Galigai, a low-born au 
unworthy favourite, whom she had brought with her from Florence, but to whom 
Henry steadily refused any office about her person, till his resolution was change! 
by Henriette’s more powerful intercession. Soon the amazing spectacle was ow 
sented to the Parisians of the two ladies driving together in the same carniag? 
nor was it long before the King removed his mistress, from the hotel which - 
had given her, to the Louvre itself, where he assigned her apartments contiguous 


| to those of the Queen, and whither, after her Majesty had retired for the evem™> 


he, with many of his courtiers, was accustomed to repair, to pass the — 
till daybreak in revelry; so that, in spite of the proximity of the Queem, A 
Marchioness had some reason to boast herself as she did, “ If not Queen of France; 
at all events Queen of the palace.” 

From pastimes like these Henry was rudely called off to punish the 
of a friend. The Duc de Biron had long enjoyed that honour, which, ind 
had deserved by long service, and by many gallant achievements, which ‘als 
on his part, had rewarded with magnificent liberality, giving him 4 eg 
staff, the dignity of a duke, and magnificent estates. But Biron was of a rest a 
haughty, and discontented temper, disposed to dwell more on trifling rye 
that had been refused, than on important favours which had been granted, - 
all times open to the solicitations of those who would flatter his vanity. dof 

His general character was well known to the ministers both of Savoy 2aF f 
Spain ; they took skilful advantage of the discontent which some insignifica”” 
not imaginary grievances, had raised in his bosom; and by the magnificen¢ the 
their offers they won him over to projects of the deepest treason, invols oe 
destruction of the king and the dismemberment of the kingdom. His al 
betrayed by one of the subordinate agents in the conspiracy ; and Henry la nirat? 
long and earnestly to save him from its consequences. In more than one P® 
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-nterview he besought him to confess the intrigues in which he had been en- 
vaged ; promising him entire pardon, and his own undiminished favour, if he 
would do so: but Biron, who was ignorant of the double treachery of his agent, 
and who believed the king to speak from mere suspicion, and not from any certain 
‘nformation, pertinaciously asserted his innocence, till Henry, indignant at the 
filure of all his threats and of all his promises, gave the order for his arrest 
and trial: the proof of his crime was irresistible ; he was convicted and executed, 
in spite of the intercession of the Queen, who had been wrought upon to plead 


earnestly for his pardon; but who was answered by Henry that, in the event of | 


anything happening to himself, her own safety, and that of her son, required the 
removal of so dangerous a subject. 

The death of Biron is related by Miss Freer with that minuteness of detail in 
which, according to one of our greatest authorities, descriptive effect chiefly con- 
sists, and with it Miss Freer concludes this portion of her work: that it is not 
without grave faults we have said; it is only just to acknowledge, also, that it 
contains much important information, and many interesting anecdotes, not pre- 
viously to be found in any English work on the subject. At no distant time, we 
imagine, she will give us the history of the remaining seven years of Henry’s 
life, and the opportunity of resuming the subject, and of considering as a whole 
the singularly-mixed character of Henri le Grand. 





ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD—A NOVEL.* 


In the first chapter of the second volume of this work, page 22, the author 
says :— 

‘* We are writing a narrative, and action, not thought, is our province.” 

The book before us is, from the commencement to the close, in direct con- 
tradiction to this declaration. There are discussions without end, from divinity 
down to the occupation of land in Ireland, dragged into every chapter, and all 
sorts of wild notions promulgated, which have nothing to do with the progress of 
the story, unless the reader were to draw an inference from them, which the 
author seems unconscious of suggesting, viz., that the opinions entertained by 
the hero, as an infidel, make him, if possible, still more odious than his own 
actions are capable of rendering him. 

* Ashcombe Churchyard” does not read as if it were an English novel, 
although the scene is laid in England; and we feel pretty confident the writer is 
not English, either by birth or education. The plot is badly constructed, the 
details dwelt upon are in the manner of French romancists, and in the worst 
possible taste, whilst some of the allusions to medical practitioners in Dublin, the 
abuse of “ the Irish” as a people, and the use of the term fob (val. ii. p. 306) for 
“ watch-pocket,” betray the author as being “ racy of the soil” of Ireland. 

A brief analysis of this strange novel will repay perusal, for it is a curiosity in 
modern light literature. The hero is a Dr. Caypbell, the son of an humble 
medical practitioner, who, strange to say, was permitted, in this country, to be 
the play-fellow from childhood to womanhood of a beautiful girl, the only daughter 
of an estated gentleman of large fortune. The young people fall in love. They 
are separated by the lady’s father; the hero is sent to London to study medicine, 
and the young lady, never hearing anything of him for four years, wishes to be 
married, and is united to a young clergyman—an excellent man, devotedly 
attached to her; and when the tale is opened by our author, this is the descrip- 
tion given of the heroine : 

** A married woman with six children, and a husband in the prime of life! ”’ (Vol. ii. p. 158). 


The author describes this married lady ‘ with six children,” as marvellously 
beautiful ; as possessing the entire confidence of her husband in her perfect 
purity and spotless chastity; and whilst so regarded by him, receiving her 
former lover as the medical attendant upon herself and her children; and so, 
whilst her husband fancies that Dr. Campbell is only conducting himself as a 
medical man, she yet permits him to behave himself in the manner hereafter 
described. The materials of which this novel is composed can only be fuliy 
known by quoting the author's precise words. It is thus the heroine, the married 
woman, conducts herself when alone with her medical attendant, the hero !— 


*‘At the upper end of the apartment, on a low sofa, with its head to the fireplace, lay Mrs. 
Davenport, reclining with her feet up; she was dressed in a beautiful kind of wrapper made of 
white cashmere, trimmed with green satin ribbon of the exact shade of the young oak leaf; 
her cap was of cambric and lace, adorned with ribbon of the same colour as that on her dress : 
the collar of her wrapper was fastened by a handsome mosaic brooch, representing the black 
loves on the Thessalian oak; her head was supported by a pillow covered with fine muslin, and 
ined with a fabric of the same colour as her ribbons, There was a slight pink tint on her cheeks, 
and she looked interesting and lovely. 

“ But was she alone? A gentleman was sitting on the hearth-rug, with his legs stretched out, 
and his head thrown back on the sofa; the ribbons of the lady’s collar, not tied but merely 
oined together by the brooch, floated at full length over his forehead, and partially hid his face, 
as the back of his head rested gently on her waist :— : 

‘Oh that I were a painter, to be grouping 
All that a poet drags into detail ! 
Oh that my words were colours!’ 
~But Tasso can paint with his pen, let us fall back on him :— 
* Sovra lui pende, el ei nel grembo molle 
Le posa il capo, e’l volto al volte attolle,’”’ 


—(Vol. IL. pp. 165, 166). 
the author delights in such descriptions of his hero and heroine. Here is the 
married woman, the mother of six children, and her medical attendant, her hus- 
band’s trusted friend :— 


4. — sweet playful authority he led her to her arm-chair, and placed her in it, and stood 
*‘JORING at her, 


esis I like that pink and white muslin gown very much, far better than those silks you generally 
js old at suppose they are mure stylish and fashionable. Now you look as if you were 
oe in sunset clouds. But this cap _bave you worn caps ever since you were ill ?’ 
ae pt 0 only in the morning. I will take it off for dinner.’ 
a a oe come off now,’ said he, with that smile that Lord Fitzarthur dreaded so much; 
Z ™ a it off daintily with his delicate fingers, and dropped it on the table. 
“ann he watched some of the rich curls that it had part y confined, as they tumbled without 
tn — upon her neck. He next sat down on the floor at her feet; he was fond of placing 
or ge le posture with respect to her, as if to show how completely she was 
Ate y: Me aid his hands on her knees and looked up into her face, The virgin goddess 
‘ene herself allowed her suppliants to do thus much. 


ni. ‘ ~ ys sat; the two whom God had joined together, and whom man had put asunder, 

> 75)" uke, however, a8 you may perceive, but as far as he was able, poor creature !”’ (Vol. II. 
Agai l ae) ava ¢ . ° . 

gain, we have another scene between this lady and her medical attendant. 


Tl “VY ATre ¢ " / i 
: ‘ey are alone—in the lady’s dressing-room—and she is in full dress, preparing 
a) Ore ‘ ’ — ‘ oc 7 
£0 to a fancy ball. It is thus she speaks and acts towards him :-— 
‘4, my dear Robert, you are my life and my guardian ange] !’ 


ae threw her soft naked arms about h 
ayvain (Vol. ITT., p. 8). 
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im, laid her forehead on his shoulder, and wept 
spect to her medical 
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ne, and she is alone once more on the sofa; his voice is still floating in the air, but soon it will 
be only remembered music. Why did Heaven make him such a man, or why was he not the 
father of her children?” (Vol. IIL., p. 164). : = 

The author seems to be absolutely unconscious of the monstrous 1mproprieties 
that are described, and of the infamous behaviour both of his hero and heroine ; 
for upon the hero being killed, and the heroine dying of grief when she hears of 
his untimely death, they are both—the bad wife and the faithless friend to a 
duped and confiding husband—transformed into angels! It is in these words the 
lady with the six children and her medical attendant are sent to heaven :— 

Amelia Warner was dead! Her glad spirit was fled to join another that was waiting for her 
at the gates of Paradise, and would not go in without her"!!! (Vol. ILL., p. 364). 

Having disposed of the heroine, let us now see what is the conduct attributed 
to the hero. The author describes him as being bound by ties of the strongest 
gratitude for substantial services rendered to him by a clergyman, a Rev. Mr 
Purdon, who, when the young man’s health was broken, bestowed upon him the 
means of travelling and recovering his strength, and then establishing him in life, 
affording to him the means of maintaining himself by his profession, in having 
him appointed doctor to a dispensary. The Rev. Mr. Purdon has an only child, 
a daughter, betrothed to her cousin in India, and the daughter falls a victim to 
the irresistible personal attractions of Dr. Campbell! He is unabie to save the 
daughter of his best benefactor from herself and his own baseness! Such is the 
author’s excuse for him. The cousin by whom he had been thus injured returns 
from India, and the mystery of the book consists in the cousin’s plans to inflict 
vengeance in some awful manner upon the seducer of Miss Purdon. The plans 
terminate in a duel ina churchyard—a mode of finishing the career of the hero 
that could have been effected without plot or mystery of any kind. 

That which is the most strange part of this odd novel is the part assigned in it 
to English ladies. According to the description given of them by the author, 
they are so exquisitely susceptible that they cannot look upon a very handsome 
man without falling in love with him! Dr. Campbell cannot go into any society 
that the ladies do not go stark mad about him! Poor, modest, humble, pious, 
and ascetic St. Bernard, in his adolescence, was not half so much persecuted 
by the women on account of his beauty—‘ propter egregiam formam vehementer 
sollicitatus 4 mulieribus.”’ 

The author has described the conduct of one married woman with this capti- 
vating doctor; but here is the behaviour of another young, beautiful lady, with a 
husband devotedly attached to her. This married lady sees Dr. Campbell for the 
first time, and sings a song for him. Mark what follows :— 

‘‘She sang these words with such intense feeling, and in tones so ravishingly sweet, that 
Campbell, who was passionately fond of vocal music, was, for the moment, fascinated. He con- 
tinued to gaze on her after she had finished in a delightful reverie, with scarcely any idea of 
where he was, or whether he was looking on a woman ora picture. But not thus did she feel ; 
she lifted up her eyes towards him, and saw all the heaven of his face concentrated on her alone. 
Her cheek burned, but she could not turn away. The cause of her schoolfellow, which she had 


rather officiously taken upon herself to urge, vanished into thin air, She thus thought, ‘I 


would sell my soul for that man.’ 
a a e aa + 7 - 


* * * . a * 

“** You sing divinely,’ said he, ‘and I will keep your song, and whenever I read it the sounds 
in which it was first conveyed to my ear will seem to vibrate through every word, You must 
excuse me if I forgot myself a moment or two ago.’ 

*«* Excuse you! Ah! I will treasure that look longer than you will the song.’ _ 

‘‘ Here her husband came up, and she began idly to twang the strings of the guitar” (Vol, IIL, 
pp. 73, 74, 75). 

Assuredly such conduct and such language are not in accordance with human 
nature. Both are certainly unlike to the manners and mode of thought that 
characterize the ladies of England. Married ladies are not, however, the only 
victims to the fascinations of the handsome doctor. The fate of Miss Purdon, the 
self-forced victim to her admiration of the doctor, has been referred to. Then 
come two other ladies—one a handsome young lady, a Miss Neville, of boundless 
wealth and immense estates, and as her rival for the hand of “the doctor,” an 
earl’s lovely daughter, the Lady Caroline Fitz-Arthur. 

Here is the author’s description of the sentiments of a well-educated young 
English lady in the presence of a handsome stranger :— 


** He looked at the miniature, and then fixed his eyes steadily on her face. The poor man was only 
doing as he was desired—-comparing the two countenances,--but she was unable calmly to bear 
having those killing eyes thus riveted on hor, and he was very close to her, too; she thought she 
felt them. Oh! what would she have given then to have been able to throw herself on his neck, 
and ask to be his slave, his humble follower through all the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, and in her profane adoration she was persuaded that then ‘ her heart would surely be fixed 
where true joy alone was found’”’ (Vol. II., pp. 173, 174). . 

That a young lady who, unsought for, could so feel towards a gentleman, 
should afterwards propose to him to take herself and her fortune, must not be a 
matter of very great surprise; but the most astonishing part of the author's plot 
is his description of a proud earl proposing to bestow upon the same humble 
medical gentleman his own daughter——-Lady Caroline—with a large fortune, and 
all this for no higher or better motive than “ ses beau» yeux.” 

The idolization of manly beauty is carried to excess in this work. There is no 
such thing now in real life; and if there were, it would seem as if society were 
relapsing again into Paganism. 

We do not feel it necessary to exhibit the clumsy and outrageous contrivances 
by which the denouement is effected ; and as to the language assigned, especially 
in the first volume, to the various characters, it is sufficient to say of it, that it 
reads like the report of a debating club, in which persons were more anxious 
about the turn of their sentences, than the truth or falsehood, aptness or absurdity, 
of the opinions they promulgated. 

* Ashcombe Churchyard” appears to us to be the first novel of a clever young 
writer. We cannot promise that it will repay, with adequate satisfaction, the 
time that may be bestowed upon it; but we shall not be surprised to hear that 
it has many readers amongst those who, from practice, know how to skip over 
the dull and absurd portions of a book, and to light upon passages that will bear 
a close perusal. Many such are to be found in “ Ashcombe Churchyard ;”’ and, 
despite its grievous faults, we hope its success may be such as to induce its 
author to try and compose another book, one that will be more artistically put 
together, and with a better moral than can, by any possibility, be gleaned from 
that now given to the public. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.* 

THE anonymous author of the present work gives us a plain explanation of an 
abstruse subject. The basis of all the phenomena of the foreign exchanges is 
the indebtedness of one nation to another; and as France may be indebted to 
England, England to Germany, Germany to America, America to France, and 
so on through all the countries in the world, it is found in practice convenient 
and advantageous to extinguish one of these debts by another, all round, so as to 
avoid, as far as possible, any movement of bullion from one country to another. 
As this mode of extinguishing debts by exchanging them is adopted to avoid the 
cost of transmitting bullion, the advantage of it never exceeds the cost of the trans- 


* The Theory of Foreign Exchanges, Effingham Wilson & Co. 
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mission. The indebtedness is not in reality that of one corporate nation to 


another, but of one individual to another residing in different countries. There is 
the same kind of indebtedness between individuals living in the same country, and 
the same extinction of debts by exchanging them between Glasgow and London, 
as for example, in order to avoid, as much as possible, the transmission of bullion 
from place to place; but these exchanges are plain and simple, subject to no 
doubt nor difficulty, because the individuals use the same currency and the same 
mode of reckoning. but individuals living in different countries use the 
currency of the country in which they live, keep their accounts im it, and count 
their gains as well as direct their operations by what they can realize on the 
spot where they reside. Hence the exchanges at home, which are so simple, 
become abroad, from people using different coimages and reckoning differently, 
extremely complicated. The value of debt incurred in pounds sterling has to 
be reckoned in francs in France, in thalers or florins in Germany, in roubles in 
Russia, and so on through all the currencies used by the mutually indebted indi- 
viduals of each country. At the same timeall these different coinages, and of 
course all transactions in them, are ultimately referred to and adjusted by the 
current value of bullion silver and gold in the markets of the world. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the simplicity of mercantile transactions between indivi- 
duals living in the same country and reckoning in the same coinage could be 
imported into all the mercantile transactions of different countries did merchants 
all use the same coinage, as they all do, in fact, ultimately settle all their trans- 
actions by the commercial value of bullion, without any reference whatever to 
the different coinages except as these are the complicated and tortuous paths 
through which they are compelled to pass to get at the value. 

But besides the complications which these circumstances introduce into 
foreign exchanges, all indebtedness being expressed by promises to pay or by 
acceptances in the currency of the country where it is incurred, this indebtedness 
is for different periods, or the promises to pay have different times to run and the 
rate of interest which contributes to determine the value of all bills is different in 
different places and at different times. Moreover, the indebtedness is not always 
merely mercantile. Tributes are remitted, the opulent people of one country 
spend part or all their incomes in other countries. Capital is but permanent 
on which the interest becomes a tribute or part of the indebtedness; loans are 
contracted by the Government of one country in other countries, and all these 
circumstances and their varying consequences influence and complicate the 
indebtedness and the exchanges between different countries. Being s0 com- 
plicated they are like the weather, continually varying within limits deter- 
mined by the cost of transmitting bullion; and it seems to be almost as 
impossible for any person to indicate at any one moment all the circumstances 
which affect the foreign exchanges as to indicate all the circumstances which 
determine the changes of the weather. All that merchants have to do or to care 
about is the price of bitls or the terms on which they can buy or sell bills on 
foreign countries in their own market. That price is settled, like the price of all 
other things, by the more or less of the commodity, and the “higgling” of 
those who desire to buy or sell it. The class of men called bill brokers are 
the intermediaries between the buyers and sellers, and, devoting their whole lives 
and attention to the one species of business, they are the persons practically 
acquainted with the circumstances which determine the price of bills and the 
rates at which, in different coinages, the indebtedness of different countries is 
adjusted, or the rates of the foreign exchanges. So refined, however, is the system 
become and so settled the course of trade, that people make it their business to 


| 


draw bills when no indebtedness exists, and sell them at a profit on account of | 


unindebtedness which they know will hereafter arise. All those important 
matters connected with this subject are explained in considerable detail in the 
present work, which will be useful alike to the theoretical political economist, the 
student of this science, and the practical merchant. 


HORSES LN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


PrRHAPS no animal is so intimately mixed up with the history of mankind as 
the horse—certainly none more so. It has been always, till quite recent times, 
man’s primary agent of locomotion independent of his own limbs. It is not 
surprising, therefore, if the question of preserving and improving the breed of 
horses has been one of very great importance at all times, and never more so 
than since the introduction of railways, which it was expected by some people 
would cause the breeding of horses to fall into neglect. 

This question has been especially agitated in France since the commencement 
of the present imperial réyime, and its agitation has led to the publication of the 
volume before us. It is a small volume, but one full of interesting information, 


as we might expect from an author whose name stands in the very first rank of | 


French antiquaries and historical inquirers. M. Francisque Michel has here col- 
lected together all that is known relating to the studs and breeds of horses in 
Western Europe since the time of the Romans. 

As far as we know, the great importance in which the horse was held in the 
middle ages in this part of the world, began with feudalism, and the best and 
most celebrated breed of horses in Europe, from the earliest ages of chivalry, 
was brought from the east. The heroes of early romance and poetry are gener- 
ally mounted on Arab steeds, and these have often the additional merit of having 
been won by conquest from the Saracens. 

In the thirteenth century they were obtained from Turkey and Greece ; and at 
a later period from Barbary. France, also, had its native breed, which enjoyed a 
high reputation for many valuable qualities, and especially for its fierceness in 
war; the horses of Gascony, and, on the other side of the Spanish frontier, 
Castille and Aquitaine, were much celebrated for their horses. It is rather curious 
that the cavalry of Aquitaine were celebrated in the time of Caesar. In the middle 
ages the Gascons prided themselves much on their horses, and they displayed 
this pride sometimes in a very singular manner. 

In the year 1172, Raymond de Venous, Count of Toulouse, held a grand cour 
pléncére, and as a display of ostentation caused thirty of his horses to be burnt 
in presence of the assembly. It was a fine example of the barbarity of feudalism. 
At the provincial synod of Auch, held in 1303, it was ordered that archdeacons, 
when they made their diocesan circuits, should not go with more than five horses, 
which shows that the Gascon clergy were in the habit of making a great display 
of cavalry. 

It appears thet at this early period the best horses were imported into 
England from Bordeaux. It may be mentioned, in passing, that the male horse 
only was ridden by knights or people of any distinction, and that to ride a mare 
was always looked upon as a degradation. This seems to have been an old Teu- 
tonic prejudice, perhaps a religious superstition. M. Michel has given some 
curious anecdotes of the dealings in horses of the illustrious Sully, which show 
that cheating has been almost inseparable from horse-dealing in all ages. 











* Du Passé et del'Avenir des Haras. Recherches sur le Commerce, les Dénominations, et la 
Production des Chevaux, principalement en France, avant 1789. Par Francisque Michel, corre- 
spondent de | Institut de France, &c. l2mo. Williams & Norgate. 1861. , 
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The Spanish horses were celebrated from a very early period. According to the 
monk of St. Gall, Charlemagne sent as presents to the king of Persia a n 
of Spanish horses and mules; and Wace, in the Roman de Ron, tells us that, 
the battle of Hastings, William the Conqueror rode on a horse which had —_ 
given him by the King of Spain. These Spanish horses were an Arabian 
which had been brought into Castile and Aragon by the Moors, and perhape th 
Gascon breed also contained Arab blood. 

The kinds of horses most commonly mentioned in the feudal ages are name, 
in French (which was the language of feudalism), the palefroi, or palfrey, the 
dextrier, the roncin, and the sommier. The deztrier, or destrier, was the ordi, 
war-horse ; the roncin belonged especially to the servants and attendants ; ang 
the somméier carried the luggage. Ladies especially rode the palfrey, "The 
Orkney islands appear to have been celebrated for their dextriers. M. \j 
also gives reason for believing that the Isle of Man produced a celebrated } 
of horses. Brittany was celebrated for its palfreys. The haquenée, or hackney of 
the middle ages, appears to have been especially reserved for females. § 
appears not to have been celebrated for its horses in the middle ages, and ti, 
horses of value possessed by the English kings and great nobles appear to have 
been in almost ail cases imported from the continent. 

The ordinary prices of horses in England in the reign of Edward I., was 
one to ten pounds, but choice animals were valued much higher. M. Michel has 
brought together some curious facts relating to the prices of horses in Frang. 
When St. Louis returned to France from his captivity, the abbot of Cluny pre. 
sented to the king and the queen each a horse, the value of which Joinyjj,. 
estimates at five hundred livres, equivalent to about four hundred pounds of oy; 
present English money. These must have been horses which possessed some 
very extraordinary qualities, as the price is quite out of proportion to that of other 
horses at the same period. In the charters published by M. Guérard, horses ay. 
valued at forty sols, and at three pounds at various periods during the eleventh 
century. In 1202, two roncins are valued at thirty sols each, another at forty, 
two at fifty each, and two at sixty; the roncin of an arbalester at sixty sols; , 
sommier, or baggage-horse, at forty sols; and three horses, of which the kind js 
not specified, at six pounds each. These appear to have been the ordinary prices 
at that period ; for, though prices of horses are mentioned as high as thirty-four, 
thirty-five, and forty pounds, these were only possessed or given as presents by 
kings. The value of horses went on rising through the thirteenth century, unt 
Philippe le Hardi found it necessary to fix it by an ordonnance, which limited the 
price which any man, whether lay or clergy, however rich, might give for , 
palfrey, to sixty pounds towrnois, and that to be given by a squire for a roncin to 
twenty pounds. The prices of horses appear not to have varied much from this 
during the fourteenth century. In the middle of the century following the prices 
of horses rose much higher. 

Of the colours of horses, in the middle ages, white seems to have been prize] 
most highly, and after that dapple-gray and bay, or chestnut. The same colours 
were in favour among the Arabs. One of the poets of the thirteenth century, 
Jean Bodel, describes a choice Gascon horse as follows :—‘ His hair,” he says, 
‘‘was more shining than the plumage of a peacock; his head was lean, his eye 
gray like a falcon, his breast large and square, his crupper broad, his thigh 
round, and his rump tight. They who saw it said that they had never seens 
handsomer animal.” 

The food given to horses in the middle ages seems to have been much the same 
as at the present day. In 1435 the Queen of Navarre gave carrots to her horses. 
Although the medieval knight resembled the Arab in his love for his horse, yet 
the latter was often treated hardly and even cruelly, and the practice of horse- 
manship was painful to the rider and to the horse. To bea skilful rider was 
first-rate accomplishment. One of the feats of horsemanship practised ordinanly 
was to jump into the saddle, in full armour. 

** No foot Fitzjames in stirrup staid, 
No grasp upon the saddle laid ; 
But wreath'd his left hand in the mane, 
And lightly bounded from the plain.” 

Though horse-races are mentioned in two of the earliest of the French metric 
romances, those of Renaud de Montauban, and of Aiol, they seem never to have 
been practised in France until very recently, when they were introduced in imita 
tion of the English fashion. Post-horses were first introduced in France during 
the reign of Henry II., that is, in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

M. Michel draws our attention to a rather curious discussion on the derivatio 
of the word éewyer (esquire), which is used in modern French in the sense 0! 4 
groom. Charles Nodier had remarked that most of the names which distin 
guished the noble classes in mediaval society are derived from names of the 
horse, as chevalier (knight) from cheval, and écuyer (squire) from equus, upol 
which Raynouard, the academician, took him to task, and told him that éewe*, 
which was formerly spelt esquwier, was derived from scutum, the duty of the 
esquire being to carry the knight’s shield. Upon this Nodier turned round ant 
pretended that ¢-wyer was a word which has two derivations, that in the sense 
an esquire it is derived from scutum, and in that of a groom from eq! 
Nodier was decidedly wrong, and we believe that the word obtained its modert 
sense of groom from the circumstance that the squire attended to the knight: 
horse as well as carrying his shield. 

M. Michel gives a short chapter to the treatment of horses and veterina 
science, and then proceeds to show the importance which was placed in ™& 
breeding of horses in the middle ages. “The German tribes were not origin: 
horsemen, and it was not till long after the Franks were settled in France a4 
they paid much attention to their breed of horses. Charlemagne, in the ree 
tions for the administration of his private domains, gives particular directions ™ 


inar’ 


the care of his brood-mares and stallions. Normandy appears to have ‘ae 
famous for its studs of horses in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the a 
to exae- 


ments quoted in this book show that the monks took good care rigorously t 
the tithes of their produce to stock the monastic stables. Traces of the existe" 
of similar studs are found also in other parts of France. At this time a horse 
was considered the handsomest present that could be made by a king or 4 ne 
lord, and horses were often given as bribes. Thus, in 1227 the monks oa” 
Abbey of Troarn obtained from Guillaume de Tilli the ratification of 4 we 
made to them by his father in consideration of a gift to him of a mark of s*¥" 
and a palfrey ; and the monks of St. Evroul, in 1165, purchased a favour “ ra 
English Karl of Gloucester by presenting to him two palfreys estimated ne 
worth twenty pounds of money of Anjou. Kings frequently received bang 
presents from their subjects. ‘The widow of Herbert du Mesnil gave hing © 
of England a palfrey to obtain the wardship of her children ; and one — a 
Fitz-Richard gave the same monarch a palfrey for a concession in the force 
Beaulieu. In 1172, Raimond, Count of St. Gilles, having become the par 
the King of England, engaged to pay him an annual tribute of a hundred ™ 
of silver, or ten dewxtriers, worth at least ten marks each. 

The English studs appear already in the thirteenth century to 
remarkable for their excellence. In France, the best studs in the 
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ve belo to the clergy, and it is not till the sixteenth century that books of the chronicles of various travellers, from Van Troile and the late Lord 
print kings ae mach aia to them. Francis I. and Henry II. set Stanley of Alderley to Pliny Miles and Lord Dufferin, to say nothing of ae 
the example. Great attention was paid to the breeding of horses under Louis XIII. | Horrebow and Sir William Hooker, Sir George Mackenzie and Ebenezer Hender- 
and XIV., and several books were published on the subject. The Government, son, D.D.? — é ; mete . 
under the latter monarch, laboured to induce the French nobility and gentry to | But, notwithstanding these sources of knowledge, and in spite of the —s 
raise studs of horses, but not always with success, for, as one of the Intendants _ belief that reviewers are always fully acquainted with everything, Mr. -—s ’ 
wrote to Colbert in 1666, “ they found more profit in fattening oxen on the pas- | wedo not hesitate to say, has furnished us with some new information. We had not 
tures or sheep on the heaths.’”” Louis sent agents into England, not only to buy before been aware that it is the serious intention of tae Roman Catholic Church to 
horses, but to learn there the best methods of breeding them. Colbert, espe- _ bring back the lost sheep of Iceland into the fold of the faithful. The presence of a 
cially, showed the greatest anxiety to improve the breeds of horses in France. | brace or so of French abbés in that island we had always thought was fully to be 
In a concluding chapter of this very valuable little book, M. Michel reviews accounted for by the anxiety which the paternal Government of the Church's elder 
the discussions which have recently taken place in France on the subject of | son feels for the spiritual welfare of his subjects who are employed in the cod-fishery, 
breeding horses, and the opinions of different authorities on the best means of | which he is so carefully nursing around the Icelandic shores, and of which we 
improving the breed. | shall say a few words further on; to say nothing of the fact that occasionally, 
_ a | even in France, a young priest is found of so ardent a disposition as to require a 
| little judicious cooling in northern seclusion. But it appears that the close shaven 

THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND.* | gentlemen in black frocks and shovel hats who grace the soirées of Reykjavih 


Grantrnc that the modern tourist must write a book, and to ensure its sale | are not all merely suspects or chaplains in the imperial — sted Eg 
must travel as much under the protection of Momus as of Mercury ; so that after | not having his hands sufficiently full of home affairs, is really Contemp ry : ad 
-iding himself with the means of locomotion, the next consideration is how to | conversion of the Icelanders. However, the rest of Lord Shaftesbury or of other 
providing — % ’ : , d not be disturbed. In the words of one 
be funny enough, “The Oxonian in Iceland” seems to us as good a specimen members of the Evangelical Alliance need not be i. ' 
of the kind as we have chanced to meet for some time. We confess to having | of Mr. Metcalfe 8 informants, his fellow-countrymen : are te ere ns 
taken up Mr. Metcalfe’s volume with no expectation of being able to say this. In for that ;” but we should say that this judgment i, ee ine aoe a, tor we A love 
his former work, ‘‘ The Oxonian in Norway,” to which he refers on the title-page that many of them have a strong religious bias, t 10ug its ten me | ps and m 
of the book now before us, there were some melancholy attempts at mirth. | the direction of Mr. Spurgeon than of Pio Nono. The Pe a 4, aon en . h 
Slang expressions, mingled with pedantic allusions, and puns villainously poor, slight inconvenience in the fact that the I a nae “agin pa 
made up its great bulk. Besides this, we remember that its frontispiece was as religion to be openly exercised. This o —~ hie 1 aa? nd ar . aioe 
daring an imposition upon the reader’s credulity or ignorance as any of those of come by our diplomatic ally, whose interest, | 1ke = uncle 8, 8 oe 4 a Me 
which M. du Chaillu has lately been accused. It exhibited the not very thriving court of Copenhagen, 80 that, by way of antidote, we trust Se 0 a pee 
town of Wadsz in East Finmark, picturesquely situated on the skirts of a flourish- intelligence of the natives, all of whom can read, whilet — eer “on re rg 
ing pine-forest ; whereas, in good truth, not a single conifer grows within many contemptible amount of education. Yet we confess we holials AT q os er . 
miles of the spot. A few years seem to have sobered down Mr. Metcalfe’s exu- great regret were the prohibition just mentioned to be abolished. It does ox 
berant jocularity, or at least taught him not to sin offensively in this respect; ©XISt in the Feroes, where consequently the Papal hopes are more sanguine, anc 
and the illustrations of the present volume, if not very artistic, at least appear to where our author tells us he came across the track of an old acquaintance—the 
have been executed by some person who has beheld the scenes they profess to identical Vicar-General who a few years ago established & mission In Lapland, 
represent. which is likely to be the cause of trouble at some future time in that part of the 
We trust the time will never come when the desire for exploration shall cease | world, but which is beyond our present province. 
in England, for such an event must betoken the decay of the national spirit. Mr. Metcalfe says little about the French goings-on in Iceland, yet we cannot 
When the Anglo-Saxon shall “ gang nae mair a rovin’,” we may begin to look out but allude to them here. We wonld fain believe that the account given by 
for the promised hero of Macaulay, the gentleman of colour from our antipodes | Captain Forbes, in his book published last year, has attracted due attention in 
who is to philosophize so calmly over our ruin, and that of London Bridge. The the proper quarters. This gallant author pnt the case in a very plain light. In 
period has passed when it was thought necessary for a young gentleman of former days the fishermen of almost all nations, but especially the Dutch, English, 
quality to make the “grand tour” in order to complete his education. The and Spanish, resorted to the Icelandic coasts. At the present day, the French is 
advantages of modern travel are no longer confined to swimming in a gondola, | nearly the only foreign flag to be seen in those seas. If an English bottom visits 
assisting at a petty monarch’s levées, and gazing at half ascore of picture galleries. | the fishing grounds, and chances, as must often happen through ignorance, to 
They consist rather in the discipline to which most of us readily yield up our | infringe any of the local ordinances, the irregularity is speedily magnified into an 
bodies and minds. We test our moral qualities by thwarting the stratagems of outrage, to set the people against our fellow-conntrymen ; and we grieve to say 
crafty savages, or by patiently withstanding the official insolence of more civilized that traditions (but too well founded) of the behaviour of British commanders in 
barbarians. We try our physical powers by the active exertion of our muscles, , Iceland during the old war, are such as to foster the belief that English sailors 
like the members of the Alpine Club, or by the passive endurance of fatigue and | are naturally pirates and-plunderers. The Emperor’s Government gives large 
hunger, like Mr. Metcalfe. Those persons only who have experienced them really bounties by way of encouraging the commerce, in which it appears some 7,000 
know the hardships to be undergone in the North of Europe. Even Mark or 8,000 men are employed—all these, be it observed, belonging to their naval 
Tapley would allow that it is “‘ creditable to be jolly” under a chronic if not reserve. Furthermore,a French trading station has been established on the 
acute attack of famine, aggravated as it often is by the misery of a cloud of | west coast, and rumour adds that a larger depdt of coals has been formed there 
attendant gnats, each animated with the spirit of Io’s gad-fly. Yet with all than can possibly be required for the chouffes-pieds of the store-keeper, his sur- 
these drawbacks, the North is as strongly attractive to the sympathies of a | geon, and his father-confessor, even during a sub-arctic winter. Our rulers might 
free-born Briton as its pole is to the magnetic needle. There is something parti- | well send a frigate yearly to cruise about the island, and give Icelandic breezes 
cularly engaging in the fact of living among people who, with very small differ- the opportunity of airing the union-jack as well as the tricolor. Meantime, as a 
ences, present to our observation the languages, the habits, and the thoughts set-off to this French influence, it is perhaps a comfort to know that the sulphur 
of our forefathers, who laid the foundation of England among the nations. In | mines of Krisuvik are in the hands of an Englishman, and are therefore available 
Iceland the traveller sees before him the “stone-period” of antiquarians. In | to us at once in time of need; while that Gallic cod-fishers are not first-rate sea- 
Lapland he has the colonists dwelling leagues apart from any neighbours of the | men, may be inferred from a remark we once heard from a worthy Scotch skipper, 
same blood, just as the first Teutonic settlers in Britain must have done, strug- | that Iceland was a mean country, since he brought from thence “ no freight but 
gling for their existence against the obstacles of the pathless forest or the stormy | pownies and shipwrecked Frenchmen.” 
sea, lords of the fell and the fen. Like the discoverer of the North Cape, they | Our general remarks have extended to such a length that we have but little 
may almost say,— space for particular criticisms on Mr. Metcalfe’s book. We beg leave to assure 
him that he is greatly mistaken in making the assertion that, with the exception 
of Henderson, all other British travellers “have confined themselves to the south- 
west and west.’”” We could name several who have made, if not the complete 
tour of the island, at any rate the journey from the north to the south coast, or 
vice versé, and with no inconsiderable deviations. Perhaps, however, our author 
only thinks those gentlemen worthy of the name of travellers who have, like him, 
dabbled in pen and ink. The different stories or fragments of stories, whether 
ancient or modern, with which the book is interspersed, are agreeably narrated, 
and the “‘ Oxonian”’ deserves credit accordingly ; to our mind the humonr is jast 
of the right consistency. Still there is an unnecessary pungency of which we 
| must complain. He not unfrequently makes personal allusions, which cannot 
but give pain to the parties concerned, if ever their ears should be reached by 
them. He says (p. 55) that “the Icelanders cannot see the fun of that exced- 
ingly amusing book, Lord Dufferin’s ‘ Letters from High Latitudes.’”’ We will 
be bound that the official individualized on the same page with the above remark, 
as having a “ fiery red nose and a huge mop of flaxen hair,” will naturally not see 
any “fun” in that description, and is hardly likely to consider it complimentary 
or a fitting return for the civilities which, on Mr. Metcalfe’s own showing, he 
offered to a foreigner. The good taste of Her Majesty’s late Commissioner in 














** So far I live to the northward, 
No man lives north of me; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them moors and plains, 
To the westward all is sea.” 


Then there is at the tourists’ season, that wonderful spectacle, the long, long 
day ,— 
“The polar day, that will not see a sunset till its summer’s gone.”’ 


The geologist, as he hammers away at the rocks, cudgels his brain to account 
for the acts of those mighty despots of nature, fire, and flood, and frost. The 
botanist, like a starved donkey in a clover field, revels amid the profusion of 
plants he has hitherto only seen after laborious search on Alpine summits, the 
Waifs and strays of the great glacial epoch. Nor is the zoologist without occupa- 
tion. The waters teem with life, even if the land be barren, and the most 
indifferent observer cannot fail to notice the countless hordes of migratory 
virds—some of them including specimens of great variety—which annually resort 
to the north for the purpose of rearing their young. Need we wonder, then, 
that the determination of travellers to the Arctic circle has increased, is increasing, 
and is not likely to be diminishod ? ° 

About Iceland we have, of late, received abundant information of many 


kinds. There is scarce a child in the first class of a national school who does | Syrm preserved him from such vulgarities. Lord Dufferin’s pages, it is true, 
= know that it is an island in the North Atlantic, over the greater part of | ae — ——, + ¥ ' = gee hes — well — 7 eer cad 
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Norsk scholars, whose labours he is very often quoting, to speak unmistakably 
of him as “that German, Stubengelehrte, who was here, hie was no man for 
signal sei Sines A: . : ; | Icelandic riding. What a mess he » of it: as if riding consisted in wearing 
go rs em out which, when the daily meal is cooked, the thrifty house- | jack-boots wha tacle 3! " we a: I i r ; he pety ia rer relief a com- 
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inhabitants shut the doors—the windows there is no need to fas - — ~ = ) Beu Over une , doen 4 
pe rs . ‘ asten, for | 
they never open,— , ‘ Has an old proverb about stones and glass houses never occurred to Mr. Metcalfe 
and s s one ¢ : vs rte : . t ; glass 
subject to * ly nectar gg ht saree whtg orig te oge Blvcese = | of in the course of his researches in “ folk-lore?’’ Is it quite impossible that the 
: , ~) « Vy BD . r. s , STCAL . . ° ° . . . * 3° ° 
shearing them; that their ancestors Sesame A sone o itienet Rees : ao Icelandic librarian or the Bavarian professor could find anything ridiculous in the 
use of the compass, and formed the body guard of the rth » Gemnenere Me a4 appearance of the Oxford Don? We should not know Mr. Metcalfe from Adam if 
+ , 7 ad Pi >] “e 4 ¥ ¥ rs , . ‘ ~ 
they at once obeyed and bullied; and lastly, that they have aon cade oe ‘ lit _ | We were to encounter both; but do the halls of Lincoln really contain such an 
ture which few but themselves can understand and consider Pr sey rng be ‘the Adonis, such an Admirable Crichton as our author would have ys suppose ? 
finest land on whicl . , , : - We incline to hope that these passages were written inadvertently, for if other- 
1 the sun shines. Is not all this, and more, writte sodas * Sangh oe yard , 
See . : en in the | wise they can only be set down as impertinences, of which a second-rate newspaper 
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¢ Folk-lore and Sagas. By the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of | Stil we can unhesitatingly recommen 1e xonian in icelan to our 
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mission. The indebtedness is not in reality that of one corporate nation to 
another. but of one individual to another residing in different countries. There is 
the same kind of indebtedness between individuals living in the same country, and 
the same extinction of debts by exchanging them between Glasgow and London, 
as for example, in order to avoid, as much as possible, the transmission of bullion 
from place to place; but these exchanges are plain and simple, subject to no 
doubt nor difficulty, because the individuals use the same currency and the same 
mode of reckoning. Lut individuals living in different countries use the 
currency of the country in which they live, keep their accounts im it, and count 
their gains as well as direct their operations by what they can realize on the 
spot where they reside. Hence the exchanges at home, which are so simple, 
become abroad, from people using different coinages and reckoning differently, 
extremely complicated. The value of debt incurred in pounds sterling has to 
be reckoned in francs in France, in thalers or florins in Germany, in roubles in 
Rassia, and so on through all the currencies used by the mutually indebted indi- 
viduals of each country. Atthe same timeall these different coinages, and of 
course all transactions in them, are ultimately referred to and adjusted by the 
current value of bullion silver and gold in the markets of the world. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the simplicity of mercantile transactions between indivi- 
duals living in the same country and reckoning in the same coinage could be 
imported into all the mercantile transactions of different countries did merchants 
all use the same coinage, as they all do, in fact, ultimately settle all their trans- 
actions by the commercial value of bullion, without any reference whatever to 
the different coinages except as these are the complicated and tortuous paths 
through which they are compelled to pass to get at the value. 

But besides the complications which these circumstances introduce into 
foreign exchanges, all indebtedness being expressed by promises to pay or by 
acceptances in the currency of the country where it is incurred, this indebtedness 
is for different periods, or the promises to pay have different times to run and the 
rate of interest which contributes to determine the value of all bills is different in 
different places and at different times. Moreover, the indebtedness is not always 
merely mercantile. Tributes are remitted, the opulent people of one ¢ountry 
spend part or all their incomes in other countries. Capital is but permanent 
on which the interest becomes a tribute or part of the indebtedness; loans are 
contracted by the Government of one country in other countries, and all these 
circumstances and their varying consequences influence and complicate the 
indebtedness and the exchanges between different countries. Being so com- 
plicated they are like the weather, continually varying within limits deter- 
mined by the cost of transmitting bullion; and it seems to be almost as 
impossible for any person to indicate at any one moment all the circumstances 
which affect the foreign exchanges as to indicate all the circumstances which 
determine the changes of the weather. All that merchants have to do or to care 
about is the price of bitls or the terms on which they can buy or sell bills on 
foreign countries in their own market. That price is settled, like the price of all 
other things, by the more or less of the commodity, and the “higgling” of 
those who desire to buy or sell it. The class of men called bill brokers are 
the intermediaries between the buyers and sellers, and, devoting their whole lives 
and attention to the one species of business, they are the persons practically 
acquainted with the circumstances which determine the price of bills and the 
rates at which, in different coinages, the indebtedness of different countries is 
adjusted, or the rates of the foreign exchanges. So refined, however, is the system 
become and so settled the course of trade, that people make it their business to 
draw bills when no indebtedness exists, and sell them at a profit on account of 
unindebtedness which they know will hereafter arise. All those important 
matters connected with this subject are explained in considerable detail in the 
present work, which will be useful alike to the theoretical political economist, the 
student of this science, and the practical merchant. 


HORSES LN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


PERHAPS no animal is so intimately mixed up with the history of mankind as 
the horse—certainly none more so. It has been always, till quite recent times, 
man’s primary agent of locomotion independent of his own limbs. It is not 
surprising, therefore, if the question of preserving and improving the breed of 
borses has been one of very great importance at all times, and never more so 
than since the introduction of railways, which it was expected by some people 
would cause the breeding of horses to fall into neglect. 

This question has been especially agitated in France since the commencement 
of the present imperial régime, and its agitation has led to the publication of the 
volume before us. It is a small volume, but one full of interesting information, 
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as we might expect from an author whose name stands in the very first rank of | 


French antiquaries and historical inquirers. M. Francisque Michel has here col- 
lected together all that is known relating to the studs and breeds of horses in 
Western Europe since the time of the Romans. 

As far as we know, the great importance in which the horse was held in the 
middle ages in this part of the world, began with feudalism, and the best and 
most celebrated breed of horses in Europe, from the earliest ages of chivalry, 
was brought from the east. The heroes of early romance and poetry are gener- 
ally mounted on Ara} steeds, and these have often the additional merit of having 
been won by conquest from the Saracens. 

In the thirteenth century they were obtained from Turkey and Greece ; and at 
a later period from Barbary. France, also, had its native breed, which enjoyed a 
high reputation for many valuable qualities, and especially for its fierceness in 
war; the horses of Gascony, and, on the other side of the Spanish frontier, 
Castille and Aquitaine, were much celebrated for their horses. It is rather curions 
that the cavalry of Aquitaine were celebrated in the time of Casar. In the middle 
ages the Gascons prided themselves much on their horses, and they displayed 
this pride sometimes in a very singular manner. 

In the year 1172, Raymond de Venous, Count of Toulouse, held a grand cour 
; Ore, and as a display of ostentation caused thirty of his horses to be burnt 
in presence of the assembly. It was a fine example of the barbarity of feudalism. 
At the provincial synod of Auch, held in 1303, it was ordered that archdeacons, 
when they made their diocesan circuits, should not go with more than five horses, 
which shows that the Gascon clergy were in the habit of making a great display 
of cavalry. 

It appears that at this early period the best horses were imported into 
England from Bordeaux. It may be mentioned, in passing, that the male horse 
only was ridden by knights or people of any distinction, and that to ride a mare 
was always looked upon as a degradation. This seems to have been an old Teu- 
tonic prejudice, perhaps a religious superstition. M. Michel has given some 
curious anecdotes of the dealings in horses of the illustrious Sully, which show 
that cheating has been almost inseparable from horse-dealing in all ages. 





* Du Paseé et del Avenir des Haras. Recherches sur le Commerce, les Dénominations, et la 
Production des Chevaur, een ag ogg en France, avant 1789. Par Francisque Michel, corre- 
spondent de | Institut de France, dc. 12mo. Williams & Norgate. 1561. 
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The Spanish horses were celebrated from a very early period. According to the 
monk of St. Gall, Charlemagne sent as presents to the king of Persia a n 
of Spanish horses and mules; and Wace, in the Roman de Rou, tells ns that, 
the battle of Hastings, William the Conqueror rode on a horse which had —— 
given him by the King of Spain. These Spanish horses were an Arabian —_ 
which had been brought into Castile and Aragon by the Moors, and perhaps the 
Gascon breed also contained Arab blood. 

The kinds of horses most commonly mentioned in the feudal ages are 
in French (which was the language of feudalism), the palefroi, or palfrey the 
dexrtrier, the roncin, and the sommier. The deztrier, or destrier, was the o liz 
war-horse ; the roncin belonged especially to the servants and attendants ; ani 
the somméier carried the luggage. Ladies especially rode the palfrey. "The 
Orkney islands appear to have been celebrated for their dertriers. M, Miche} 
also gives reason for believing that the Isle of Man produced a celebrated breed 
of horses. Brittany was celebrated for its palfreys. The haquenée, or hackne of 
the middle ages, appears to have been especially reserved for females, England 
appears not to have been celebrated for its horses in the middle ages, and ti 
horses of value possessed by the English kings and great nobles appear to hay, 
been in almost all cases imported from the continent. 

The ordinary prices of horses in England in the reign of Edward I., was fr, 
one to ten pounds, but choice animals were valued much higher. M. Michel has 
brought together some curious facts relating to the prices of horses in France. 
When St. Louis returned to France from his captivity, the abbot of Cluny pre. 
sented to the king and the queen each a horse, the value of which Joinyjj,. 
estimates at five hundred livres, equivalent to about four hundred pounds of our 
present English money. These must have been horses which possessed somo 
very extraordinary qualities, as the price is quite out of proportion to that of other 
horses at the same period. In the charters published by M. Guérard, horses ay 
valued at forty sols, and at three pounds at various periods during the eleven: 
century. In 1202, two roncins are valued at thirty sols each, another at forty. 
two at fifty each, and two at sixty; the roncin of an arbalester at sixty sols; , 
sommier, or baggage-horse, at forty sols; and three horses, of which the kind js 
not specified, at six pounds each. These appear to have been the ordinary prices 
at that period; for, though prices of horses are mentioned as high as thirty-four, 
thirty-five, and forty pounds, these were only possessed or given as presents by 
kings. The value of horses went on rising through the thirteenth century, unti 
Philippe le Hardi found it necessary to fix it by an ordonnance, which limited the 
price which any man, whether lay or clergy, however rich, might give for 4 
palfrey, to sixty pounds towrnois, and that to be given by a squire for a roncin to 
twenty pounds. The prices of horses appear not to have varied much from this 
during the fourteenth century. In the middle of the century following the prices 
of horses rose much higher. 

Of the colours of horses, in the middle ages, white seems to have been prizel 
most highly, and after that dapple-gray and bay, or chestnut. The same colours 
were in favour among the Arabs. One of the poets of the thirteenth century, 
Jean Bodel, describes a choice Gascon horse as follows :—‘“ His hair,” he says, 
‘‘was more shining than the plumage of a peacock; his head was lean, his eye 
gray like a falcon, his breast large and square, his crupper broad, his thigh 
round, and his rump tight. They who saw it said that they had never seena 
handsomer animal.” 

The food given to horses inthe middle ages seems to have been much the same 
as at the present day. In 1435 the Queen of Navarre gave carrots to her horses. 
Although the medizval knight resembled the Arab in his love for his horse, yet 
the latter was often treated hardly and even cruelly, and the practice of horse. 
manship was painful to the rider and to the horse. To bea skilful rider was 
first-rate accomplishment. One of the feats of horsemanship practised ordinarily 
was to jump into the saddle, in full armour. 





** No foot Fitzjames in stirrup staid, 
No grasp upon the saddle laid ; 
But wreath'd his left hand in the mane, 
And lightly bounded from the plain.” 
Though horse-races are mentioned in two of the earliest of the French metrical 
romances, those of Renaud de Montauban, and of Aiol, they seem never to have 
been practised in France until very recently, when they were introduced in imita 
tion of the English fashion. Post-horses were first introduced in France during 
the reign of Henry II., that is, in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
M. Michel draws our attention to a rather curious discussion on the derivatio 
of the word éceuyer (esquire), which is used in modern French in the sense 0! é 
groom. Charles Nodier had remarked that most of the names which dist 
guished the noble classes in mediaeval society are derived from names of the 
horse, as chevalier (knight) from cheval, and écuyer (squire) from equus, up 
which Raynouard, the academician, took him to task, and told him that dcuy-*; 
which was formerly spelt esqwier, was derived from scutum, the duty of % 
esquire being to carry the knight’s shield. Upon this Nodier turned round au¢ 
pretended that ¢:yer was a word which has two derivations, that in the sense 
an esquire it is derived from scutum, and in that of a groom from eq! 
Nodier was decidedly wrong, and we believe that the word obtained its modert 
sense of groom from the circumstance that the squire attended to the kmgt: 
horse as well as carrying his shield. ; 
M. Michel gives a short chapter to the treatment of horses and veterinar, 
science, and then proceeds to show the importance which was placed in 
breeding of horses in the middle ages. The German tribes were not originé 
horsemen, and it was not till long after the Franks were settled in France “* 
they paid much attention to their breed of horses. Charlemagne, in the regu’ 
tions for the administration of his private domains, gives particular directions ™ 
the care of his brood-mares and stallions. Normandy appears to have bes 
famous for its studs of horses in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the doct- 
ments quoted in this book show that the monks took good care rigorously to ¢™ 
the tithes of their produce to stock the monastic stables. Traces of the existe 
of similar studs are found also in other parts of France. At this time a horse 
was considered the handsomest present that could be made by a king or 4 £™* 
lord, and horses were often given as bribes. Thus, in 1227 the monks of ™ 
Abbey of Troarn obtained from Guillaume de Tilli the ratification of 4 gen 
made to them by his father in consideration of a gift to him of a mark of s#¥” 
and a palfrey ; and the monks of St. Evroul, in 1165, purchased a favour of 
English Karl of Gloucester by presenting to him two palfreys estimated a 
worth twenty pounds of money of Anjou. Kings frequently received beer 
presents from their subjects. The widow of Herbert du Mesnil gave King ‘an 
of England a palfrey to obtain the wardship of her children ; and one = 
Fitz-Richard gave the same monarch a palfrey for a concession in the gue 
Beaulieu. In 1172, Raimond, Count of St. Gilles, having become the aw 
the King of England, engaged to pay him an annual tribute of a hundred ma 
of silver, or ten dextriers, worth at least ten marks each. 
The English studs appear already in the thirteenth century to 
remarkable for their excellence. In France, the best studs in the 
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r to have belonged to the clergy, and it is not till the sixteenth century that 
find the kings paying much attention to them. iL. 
the example. Great attention was paid to the breeding of horses under Louis XIII. 
and XIV., and several books were published on the subject. The Government, 
under the latter monarch, laboured to induce the French nobility and gentry to 
raise studs of horses, but not always with success, for, as one of the Intendants 
wrote to Colbert in 1666, “ they found more profit in fattening oxen on the pas- 
Louis sent agents into England, not only to buy 
Colbert, espe- 


we 


tures or sheep on the heaths.’’ 

horses, but to learn there the best methods of breeding them. Colbe 

cially, showed the greatest anxiety to improve the breeds of horses in I rance. 
In aconcluding chapter of this very valuable little book, M. Michel reviews 





Francis |. and Henry II. set 


the discussions which have recently taken place in France on the subject of 
breeding horses, and the opinions of different authorities on the best means of 


improving the breed. 


made up its great bulk. 


hunger, like Mr. Metcalfe. 


sea, lords of the fell and the fen. 
may almost say,— 
** So far I live to the northward, 
No man lives north of me; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them moors and plains, 
To the westward all is sea.” 


_ Then there is at the tourists’ season, that wonderful spectacle, the long, long 
day ,— 
**The polar day, that will not see a sunset till its summer’s gone.” 

The geologist, as he hammers away at the rocks, cudgels his brain to account 
for the acts of those mighty despots of nature, fire, and flood, and frost. The 
tanist, like a starved donkey in a clover field, revels amid the profusion of 
plants he has hitherto only seen after laborious search on Alpine summits, the 
waifs and strays of the great glacial epoch. 
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THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND.* 


GrantTING that the modern tourist must write a book, and to ensure its sale 
must travel as much under the protection of Momus as of Mercury ; so that after 
providing himself with the means of locomotion, the next consideration is how to 
be funny enough, “The Oxonian in Iceland” seems to us as good a specimen 
of the kind as we have chanced to meet for some time. 
taken up Mr. Metcalfe’s volume with no expectation of being able to say this. In 
his former work, “‘ The Oxonian in Norway,” to which he refers on the title-page 
of the book now before us, there were some melancholy attempts at mirth. 
Slang expressions, mingled with pedantic allusions, and puns villainously poor, 
Besides this, we remember that its frontispiece was as 
daring an imposition upon the reader’s credulity or ignorance as any of those of 
which M. du Chaillu has lately been accused. 
town of Wadsz in East Finmark, picturesquely situated on the skirts of a flourish- 
ing pine-forest ; whereas, in good truth, not a single conifer grows within many 
A few years seem to have sobered down Mr. Metcalfe’s exu- 
berant jocularity, or at Jeast taught him not to sin offensively in this respect ; 
and the illustrations of the present volume, if not very artistic, at least appear to 
have been executed by some person who has beheld the scenes they profess to 
represent. 

We trust the time will never come when the desire for exploration shall cease 
in England, for such an event must betoken the decay of the national spirit. 
When the Anglo-Saxon shall “ gang nae mair a rovin’,” we may begin to look out 
for the promised hero of Macaulay, the gentleman of colour from our antipodes 
who is to philosophize so calmly over our ruin, and that of London Bridge. 
period has passed when it was thought necessary for a young gentleman of 
quality to make the “ grand tour” in order to complete his education. 
advantages of modern travel are no longer confined to swimming in a gondola, 
assisting at a petty monarch’s lerées, and gazing at half a score of picture galleries. 
They consist rather in the discipline to which most of us readily yield up our 
We test our moral qualities by thwarting the stratagems of 
crafty savages, or by patiently withstanding the official insolence of more civilized 
We try our physical powers by the active exertion of our muscles, 
like the members of the Alpine Club, or by the passive endurance of fatigue and 
Those persons only who have experienced them really 
know the hardships to be undergone in the North of Europe. 
Tapley would allow that it is “creditable to be jolly 
acute attack of famine, aggravated as it often is by the misery ofa cloud of 
attendant gnats, each animated with the spirit of Io’s gad-fly. 
these drawbacks, the North is as strongly attractive to the sympathies of a 
free-born Briton as its pole is to the magnetic needle. 
cularly engaging in the fact of living among people who, with very small differ- 
ences, present to our observation the languages, the habits, and the thoughts 
of our forefathers, who laid the foundation of England among the nations. 
Iceland the traveller sees before him the “ stone-period” of antiquarians. 
Lapland he has the colonists dwelling leagues apart from any neighbours of the 
same blood, just as the first Teutonic settlers in Britain must have done, strug- 
gling for their existence against the obstacles of the pathless forest or the stormy 
Like the discoverer of the North Cape, they 
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under a chronic if not 
Yet with all 


There is something parti- 


Nor is the zoologist without occupa- 
- The waters teem with life, even if the land be barren, and the most 
unnot fail to notice the countless hordes of migratory 
virds—some of them including specimens of great variety—which annually resort 
north for the purpose of rearing their young. r 
the determination of travellers to the Arctic circle has increased, is increasing, 
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's as relentless as ever was the Conqueror of Hastings with his curfew ; that 
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and sit close to one another for warmth’s sake; that they are 
to leprosy, support a Bible Society, and pluck their sheep instead of 
them; that their ancestors discovered America, without knowing the 
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Greek emperors, whom 
7 yed and bullied; and lastly, that they have an extensive litera- 
uch few but themselves can understand, and consider Iceland to be the 
Is not all this, and more, written in the 


and in the Summer of 1860: with 
By the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of 
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books of the chronicles of various travellers, from Van Troile and the late Lord 
Stanley of Alderley to Pliny Miles and Lord Dufferin, to say nothing of Niel, 
Horrebow and Sir William Hooker, Sir George Mackenzie and Ebenezer Hender- 
son, D.D.? 

But, notwithstanding these sources of knowledge, and in spite of the prevalent 
belief that reviewers are always fully acquainted with everything, Mr. Metcalfe, 
we do not hesitate to say, has furnished us with some new information. We had not 
before been aware that it is the serious intention of the Roman Catholic Church to 
bring back the lost sheep of Iceland into the fold of the faithful. The presence of a 
brace or so of French abbés in that island we had always thought was fully to be 
accounted for by the anxiety which the paternal Government of the Church’s elder 
son feels for the spiritual welfare of his subjects who are employed in the cod-fishery, 
which he is so carefully nursing around the Icelandic shores, and of which we 
shall say a few words further on; to say nothing of the fact that occasionally, 
even in France, a young priest is found of so ardent a disposition as to require a 
little judicious cooling in northern seclusion. But it appears that the close shaven 
gentlemen in black frocks and shovel hats who grace the soirées of Reykjavih 
are not all merely suspects or chaplains in the imperial navy. The Holy Father, 
not having his hands sufficiently full of home affairs, is really contemplating the 
conversion of the Icelanders. However, the rest of Lord Shaftesbury or of other 
members of the Evangelical Alliance need not be disturbed. In the words of one 
of Mr. Metcalfe’s informants, his fellow-countrymen “ are too material a people 
for that ;” but we should say that this judgment is perhaps harsh, for we believe 
that many of them have a strong religious bias, though its tendency is rather in 
the direction of Mr. Spurgeon than of Pio Nono. The Propaganda also find a 
slight inconvenience in the fact that the Icelandic constitution forbids the Popish 
religion to be openly exercised. This obstacle might probably be easily over- 
come by our diplomatic ally, whose interest, like his uncle’s, stands high at the 
court of Copenhagen, so that, by way of antidote, we trust more to the general 
intelligence of the natives, all of whom can read, whilst most have received no 
contemptible amount of education. Yet we confess we should regard it with 
great regret were the prohibition just mentioned to be abolished. It does not 
exist in the Feroes, where consequently the Papal hopes are more sanguine, and 
where our author tells us he came across the track of an old acquaintance—the 
identical Vicar-General who a few years ago established a mission in Lapland, 
which is likely to be the cause of trouble at some future time in that part of the 
world, but which is beyond our present province. 

Mr. Metcalfe says little about the French goings-on in Iceland, yet we cannot 
but allude to them here. We would fain believe that the account given by 
Captain Forbes, in his book published last year, has attracted due attention in 
the proper quarters. This gallant author put the case in a very plain light. In 
former days the fishermen of almost all nations, but especially the Dutch, English, 
and Spanish, resorted to the Icelandic coasts. At the present day, the French is 
nearly the only foreign flag to be seen in those seas. If an English bottom visits 
the fishing grounds, and chances, as must often happen throngh ignorance, to 
infringe any of the local ordinances, the irregularity is speedily magnified into an 
outrage, to set the people against our fellow-conntrymen ; and we grieve to say 
that traditions (but too well founded) of the behaviour of British commanders in 
Iceland during the old war, are such as to foster the belief that English sailors 
are naturally pirates and -plunderers. The Emperor’s Government gives large 
bounties by way of encouraging the commerce, in which it appears some 7,000 
or 8,000 men are employed—all these, be it observed, belonging to their naval 
reserve. Furthermore,a French trading station has been established on the 
west coast, and rumour adds that a larger depdt of coals has been formed there 
than can possibly be required for the chauffes-pieds of the store-keeper, his sur- 
geon, and his father-confessor, even during a sub-arctic winter. Our rulers might 
well send a frigate yearly to cruise about the island, and give Icelandic breezes 
the opportunity of airing the union-jack as well as the tricolor. Meantime, as a 
set-off to this French influence, it is perhaps a comfort to know that the sulphur 
mines of Krisuvik are in the hands of an Englishman, and are therefore available 
to us at once in time of need; while that Gallic cod-fishers are not first-rate sea- 
men, may be inferred from a remark we once heard from a worthy Scotch skipper, 
that Iceland was a mean country, since he brought from thence “ no freight but 
pownies and shipwrecked. Frenchmen.” 

Our general remarks have extended to such a length that we have but little 
space for particular criticisms on Mr. Metcalfe’s book. We beg leave to assure 
him that he is greatly mistaken in making the assertion that, with the exception 
of Henderson, all other British travellers ‘have confined themselves to the south- 
west and west.”” We could name several who have made, if not the complete 
tour of the island, at any rate the journey from the north to the south coast, or 
vice versi, and with no inconsiderable deviations. Perhaps, however, our author 
only thinks those gentlemen worthy of the name of travellers who have, like him, 
dabbled in pen and ink. The different stories or fragments of stories, whether 
ancient or modern, with which the book is interspersed, are agreeably narrated, 
and the “ Oxonian” deserves credit accordingly ; to our mind the humonr is jnst 
of the right consistency. Still there is an unnecessary pungency of which we 
must complain. He not unfrequently makes personal allusions, which cannot 
but give pain to the parties concerned, if ever their ears should be reached by 
them. He says (p. 55) that “the Icelanders cannot see the fun of that exced- 
ingly amusing book, Lord Dufferin’s ‘ Letters from High Latitudes.’” We will 
be bound that the official individualized on the same page with the above remark, 

as having a “ fiery red nose and a huge mop of flaxen hair,’’ will naturally not see 
any “fun” in that description, and is hardly likely to consider it complimentary 
or a fitting return for the civilities which, on Mr. Metcalfe’s own showing, he 
offered to a foreigner. The good taste of Her Majesty’s late Commissioner in 
Syria preserved him from such vulgarities. Lord Dufferin’s pages, it is true, 
flash with wit, but it is of that sort which has been well compared to summer 
lightning—brilliant but not scorching. Then, indeed, it is but an ill requital for 
the many obligations Mr. Metcalfe owes to one of the most distinguished of old- 
Norsk scholars, whose labours he is very often quoting, to speak unmistakably 
of him as “that German, Stubengelehrte, who was here, he was no man for 
Icelandic riding. What a mess he made of it; as if riding consisted in wearing 


jack-boots and spectacles!’’—and this only to throw into stronger relief a com- 


pliment paid to himself, “ You know how to get over the ground, | see”’ (p. 369). 
Has an old proverb about stones and glass houses never occurred to Mr. Metcalfe 
in the course of his researches in “ folk-lore?” Is it quite impossible that the 
Icelandic librarian or the Bavarian professor could find anything ridiculous in the 
appearance of the Oxford Don? We should not know Mr. Metcalfe from Adam if 
we were to encounter both; but do the halls of Lincoln really contain such an 
Adonis, such an Admirable Crichton as our author would have ys suppose ? 
We incline to hope that these passages were written inadvertently, for if other- 
wise they can only be set down as impertinences, of which a second-rate newspaper 
in the Disunited States would alone be guilty. 

Still we can unhesitatingly recommend the “ Oxonian in Iceland” to our 


readers, as a book from which they will derive much instruction and amusement. 
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Mr. Metcalfe undoubtedly passed through districts of which no account has been 
published in English for more than forty years, and visited many localities of the 
greatest interest to all who care for the literature of the North; and who is there 
that has read Dr. Dasent’s happy translation of the “Saga of Burnt Njal,” and 
does not care for it’ The description of Bergthérshvoll is excellent, and Mr. 
Metcalfe most successfully brings the horrible scene once enacted there before 
one’s eyes. As the spot is not marked on the accompanying map, some of 
our readers may be glad to know it lies on the right bank of the river Affall (the 
name of which is also omitted), which runs out between the Thvera, and the 
Markafliot, just where it takes its last bend before reaching the sea. We cannot 
do better than conclude this article with our author's estimate of Iceland and the 
Icelanders (p. 393). 


** My travel has been neither uninteresting, nor, I hope, unprofitable. I have seen an island 
where the powerful genius of liberty, and the no less powerful genius of poetry, have given bril- 
liant proofs of the energies of the human mind. I have viewed localities immortalized by the 
pages of ancient histories—the comprehension of which has been greatly assisted by a personal 
visit. I have seen natural ea oye not to be surpassed for wonder in the whole world. I 
have heard a people remarkable for intelligence talking in a tongue almost identical with that in 
which those bold Vikings expressed their thoughts a thousand years ago: those Vikings to whom 
Englishmen owe most of their dash, their love of enterprise, their frankness, their liberty; a 
race whom their admirers compare with the Spartan in deliberate valour and mother wit ; with 
the Athenian in daring and genius. 

** | have seen a people, bowed down in spirit by long political depression ; starved out almost 
by an inclement climate ; pushed to the wall by the rude onset of burning torrents or encroach- 
ing glaciers; yet still with the pluck not vet cowed out ofthem. A people they are, worshipping 
the goddess liberty even in her sadly tattered and degenerate guise; and in her meagrely 
furnished temple. The elders the leading men of the island, who have seen, in story at least, 
the glories of the first house, and mused on the triumphs of the Virgin Republic, in the midst of 
the inviolate sea, may well weep to think that their country may not rise into something, worthy 
of those memories. They must regret to see the old passion for liberty evaporating in petty 
mimicry of independence, frittering itself away in newspaper polemics, in tirades against Den- 
mark, and unavailing complaints and regrets over the past, instead of steadily shaping itself 
into a practical endeavour to promote the material well-being of the people. If the Icelanders 
would but work well and wisely together, a great deal might be done that is not yet done, for 


the regeneration of the country. There is plenty of good stuff in them which may be utilized. 
* 1t was the flower of Scandinavia,’ said an old Icelandic gentleman to me, ‘ that came to Ice- 
land; they had Kraft in them, and they have it in them still, if they had a chance of showing it.’ 
In no country that I ever visited is there a greater amount of disinterested kindness and honesty 
of purpose in active operation. Had I stopped in the capital, I fear I should not have conceived 
so favourable an impression of the natives in the last particular, notwithstanding the presence 
of many excellent folks in the place. Perhaps all seaports are more or less infested with the 
sharping propensity. ‘ Viritur ex ropto’ is certainly a motto stamped in the fronts of several 
people there.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Atlas of the English Counties. By Sidney Hall. Chapman & Hall.—There 
used to be an old proverb, that “ Charity began at home ;” but if it was the 
statement of a fact, rather than the assertion of a principle, to which it was 
desired to give the substance of a fact by repetition, we have often thought it 
nearly the only thing that did begin at home. It was, at all events, certain that 
many things which might have been expected to have such a starting point 
did not, and do not; but that distance of either place or else of time is, in 
many cases, absolutely indispensable to give things an interest in the eyes of the 
public. Archwologists think little of the new Houses of Parliament, built in their 
own day, in comparison with some worm-eaten old ruin, built by nobody knows 
whom, for nobody knows what object. Missionary societies are eager to 
Christianize Japan, but indifferent to the heathen state of many parts of our 
own metropolis ; and ignore the abominations of St. Giles’s, though, if it were 
only a parish in Timbuctoo, they would make Exeter Hall ring with their denun- 
ciations of its depravity and their schemes for correcting it. Science and litera- 
ture, especially geographical literature, have not hitherto been wholly free from a 
similar reproach. Of the scores of geographical books published very few relate 
to our own country exclusively ; while atlases of the world could be procured in 
profusion, of every possible size, price, and degree of excellence, at the same 
time it was scarcely possible to hear of an Atlas of England. It seems 
that this deficiency has at last struck Mr. Sidney Hall, and to remedy it he has 
published one of the most magnificent series of maps which we recollect to have 
seen, giving a large folio map of every county, on a scale which, even for York- 
shire, is nearlya third of an inch for a mile, while in other counties it is 
naturally much larger ; and giving also some other maps, which we never saw 
before in any atlas, such as those of the Isle of Man, Guernsey, and Jersey. 
The Welch, Scotch, and Irish counties do not come into Mr. Hall's plan; but he 
has given us a large double map of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. If railroads 
spoil the face of a country less than was expected, it cannot be denied that they 
spoil the look of a map; yet in these days of universal locomotion the traveller 
will be consoled for this dissight by finding not only every railroad, but every 
station accurately marked. The only defect that can possibly be detected in the 
book is the variation of the scale on which the different counties are drawn; but, 
though perhaps a defect to the eye, this is in reality a practical advantage, since 
Yorkshire, which has a double map to itself, could not possibly have been drawn 
on a more extended scale ; and if Oxfordshire and other smaller counties had been 
made to correspond to it, we should only have had a scantier view of them pre- 
sented to us than that which is afforded by the system adopted. We have 
examined some of the counties with which we are most minutely acquainted, and 
can bear our testimony to the entire correctness of this publication, which cer- 
tainly only requires to be known to be very generally demanded. 





The Lodu of the Manor of Toperoft. A Tale of Domestic Life. London: 
Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square.— We learn from the 
introduction to this tale that it is the author's first composition, and that it was 
written ‘‘to beguile the weary hours of an abstinence from his ordinary labours, 
rendered necessary for a season by indifferent health.” We can understand per- 
sons of original genius writing for the purpose of withdrawing their attention 
from the contemplation of a great grief, and with the full vigour of mind and 
body devoting themselves to the composition of a novel or romance which might, 
from the talents it displayed, win the attention and excite the admiration of the 
public. But what can be expected from one unaccustomed to the occupation of 
an author, attempting, with impaired powers, to perform a new task ? Assnredly, 
nothing worthy of being placed before the public. ‘“‘The Lady of the Manor of 
Topcroft”’ should never have been read but in manuscript. It has two great 
defects,—it is common-place and incredible. Its narrative is poor, its dialogues 
dull, and its incidents disjointed. The author introduces the most of his charac- 
ters with a flourish of trumpets; and then, excepting the young surgeon, 
Hastings, there is not one of them likely to win for himself or herself the 
smallest sympathy from the reader. As this is the author's first attempt, we 
recommend him not to venture upon another. If all his sicknesses are to termi- 
nate in a muscipular “ Lady of the Manor of Topcroft,’’ he may rest assured he 
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will weary out his friends, and they, not less than the public, will pine for 

time when a happy release from all his earthly troubles will save the general — 
munity from the affliction of ever again being entrapped into the perngaj “4 
new, dull tale, or a tedious, tiresome, time-consuming, mediocre novel, ‘te 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuk leisure hours of a statesman are not many, yet Sir George Cornewall Lo,,: 
has contrived to prepare a work for the press, entitled “‘ An Historica] Survey . 
the Astronomy of the Ancients,” which will be published by Messrs. Parker, Sor 
& Bourn. ’ 

Messrs. Longman announce a new volume to appear in the autumn, on th: 
Natural History of Ceylon, by Sir Emerson Tennent ; with numerous illustratio, 
from original drawings ; to be entitled “‘ Sketches of the Natural History of Cor. 
lon,’ and comprising anecdotes illustrative of the habits and instincts of the 
mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes, &c., of the island. A considerable portion * 
the contents of the forthcoming volume formed the zoological section of 4 much 
more comprehensive work recently published by the author, on the history g,, 
present condition of Ceylon. But its inclusion there was a matter of difficulty 
about space. In this dilemma Sir Emerson was obliged to adopt the alternatiy. 
of so condensing the matter as to bring the whole within the prescribed imi. 
But this operation necessarily diminished the general interest of the subjec:, 
treated. The design of re-publishing these sections in an independent for, 
afforded the only opportunity for repairing these defects, by revising the entin. 
restoring the omitted passages, and introducing fresh materials, collected in (oy. 
lon ; and this additional matter will occupy a very large portion of the yolym, 
now in the press. It will include the monograph of the elephant, which forme, 
the eighth division of the original work, and contains interesting particulars of th 
wild elephant in Ceylon. The book will be numerously illustrated. 

Mr. Peacock is the author of the new tale, ‘‘ Barren Honour,” the first numb 
of which is to appear in Fraser’s Magazine in September. 

Messrs. Routledge will shortly publish a new work by Miss Bowman, for youn 
ladies, entitled, “* How to make the best of it.” y 

Messrs. Jackson & Walford are about to bring out a new edition, in a ches, 
form, of Christopher Anderson’s “ Annals of the English Bible.” 

Mr. James Duffy, of Dublin, will commence, next month, a new Illustrated Dy}jj, 
Journal, a weekly miscellany of amusement and popular information, to jy 
published at one penny. 

Messrs. Routledge have ready a new and cheaper edition of Mr. Francis’: 
* Beach Rambles in search of Pebble3 and Crystals,” and now, when the who 
world is at the sea side, this little work will be found very useful. 

Mr. J. Fraser Cockran’s new novel, to be published by Messrs. Hurst & Blacket:, 
is entitled “ East and West.” 

Mr. Manwaring will publish next week ‘The Mysteries of Faith, the Knoy. 
ledge of God.” 

Dr. Nuttall’s “Diamond English Dictionary,” in 64mo., containing 25,0 
words, in 640 pages, will be published in a few days by Messrs. Routledge. 

Mr. Shirley Brooks’s best novel, ‘ The Silver Cord,” which has been appearixg 
in Once a Week for many weeks past, will be published in a few days, in thre 
volumes, by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
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Bartlett (H. W.). The Nile Boat. Royal | Cosmogony. 8vo. cloth. 5s, Saunders é 
8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. | Otley. 

Barnaby Rudge. Vol. 1. Post 8vo. boards. | Irving (D.). Table-Talk of John Selden, 
7s.6d. Chapman & Hall. 

Brawn (J. H.). Peter the Apostle never at 
Rome. Post 8vo. cloth. 23. 6d. J. H.& 


Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. Griffin, Bohn, & 
0. 
Lushington (Lady). Agnes Selby. A Stor 


J. Parker for Children. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Hogg Mill (J. S.). Representative Government. 
& Sons. Second edition, 8vo., cloth. 9s, Parker & 


Son, 

Nesbitt (Emily J.). Mamma’s New Bible 
Stories. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 28.62. 
Hogg & Sons. : 

Our English Homes. Second edition. Crom 


Brown's (Captain) Life, 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 
Smith & Elder. 

Chavasse (P. H.). Advice to Mothers. Sixth | 
edition. Feap. sewed. 2s.6d. Churchill. | 

Challiee (Dr.). Secret History of the Court 
of France under Louis XV. 3 vols. post 8vo., cloth. 5s, J.H. & J. Parker. 
8vo. £1.1s. Hurst & Blackett. Oke’s Handy Book of the Game and Fisher 

Christian Retirement. 12mo. cloth. New Laws. Post 8vo., cloth. 7s. Butterwort. 
Edition, 5s. Seeley. Pamphilius; or, the Head and Heart Leg«y. 

Collette’s History of Naples. 2 vols. 8vo. 12mo. boards. 1s. Darton. 
cloth. 10s. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. Scudmore (W. E.). Steps to the Altar 
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Buckland (Anna J.). Little Warringtons. | 2s. Hogg & Sons. 
! 
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Devotional Helps. Vol. I. Royal 32mo. | Nineteenth edition. Royal 18mo, clot 
cloth, 3s. asters. 2s.6d. Masters. } 

Vol. Ll. Royal 32mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Smith (G.). Irish History and Irish Chars 

Masters. ter. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s, J. H. &+ 


Parker. 
Scott (Col. H.). Military Dictionary. >” 


Daily Steps towards Heaven. Eleventh edi- halfbound. £1.68. Triibner. - 
Trench (R. C.). Commentary on the Epis 


tion. 32mo. roan. 2s.6d. J. H. & J. 
to the Seven Churchesin Asia, Demy >" 


Parker. 
Eleventh edition. 32mo. morocco. cloth. 8s.6d. Parker & Son. ; 
4s.6d. J. H. & J. Parker. Trollope (Anthony). Dr. Thorne. Post" 
Drury (A. H.). Misrepresention. Second boards. 5s. Chapman & Hall. : 
edition. Post 8vo. boards, 5s, Chapman Truse (C. W.). Sermons. Post 8vo. clot’. 
& Hall. 6s. J.H.& J. Parker. — 
The Summer Supplement to Raff's Gu 
to the Turf for 1861, 12mo,. cloth. 
Sporting Review Office. - 
The Messages of the Prince, and how they rf 
Received. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 4." 
& J. Parker. on 
Vineyard Labourers. 12mo. cloth. °° 
edition. 5s. Seeley. a 
Ward (J. H.). Naval Ordnance and Gunne? 


De Foe. Robinson Crusoe. Feap. cloth. 
ls. 6d. Tegg. 


Elm Grange; or, Summer in the Country. 
E. A. M. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
2s. Hogg & Sons. 

Friswell (if). Sham. New edition. Post 
8vo. cloth. 5s. Groombridge. 

Humber (W.). A Complete Treatise of Cast 
and Wrought Iron Bridge Construetion. 
Small folio, half-bound, £6, 16s. 6d. 


Spon. 

Huxtable (Edgar). Sacred Record of Crea- 8vo. cloth. 10s.6d. Triibner, | 
tion Vindicated and Explained. In Answer | Winsom’s Onward. 12mo, cloth. Sew 
to Mr. Goodwin's Essay on the Mosaic tion. 5s. Seeley. 








Mr. AND Mrs. German Rexep’s ENTERTAINMENT.—CLOSE OP THE S#A50°— 
The last evening representation this season at the Royal Gallery of Illustrate 
14, Regent-street, will take place on Friday, August 30th, at eight o'clock, 
the last morning performance on Saturday, August 31st, at three. Mr. and “ 
German Reed, owing to the great success of the present entertainment, will 
visit the provinces this autumn, but will resame their London season 0D reture , 
ing from a short continental tour in Octoter. Novelties of an interesting 


racter, including several original ballads, will be introduced into “Our 
Basket’”’ and “The Two Rival Composers.” mF OT 
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